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Rolling home! Yawl “’ Hamburg” running before a heavy wind and sea in Bermuda — Cuxhaven race, 1936 
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Wagner Elected at New Rochelle 


At THE annual meeting of the New 

Rochelle Yacht Club, of New Rochelle, 
N. Y., Harry W. Wagner, owner of the 36- 
foot yawl Free Lance, was elected commodore 
for the ensuing year. On the ticket with him 
and, like him, unanimously elected, were 
Vice Commodore Frank L. Adams, Rear 
Commodore James G. Wentz, Secretary Rob- 
ert J. Toedt, and Treasurer J. M. Alexander. 
A beefsteak dinner which followed the meet- 
ing was attended, among other members, by 
an unusually large number of ex-commodores 
—J. Meade Alexander, Arthur H. Titus, 
Eugene C. Myrick, Gerald W. Ford, and H. 
von Wedel. 


+ + + 


Casey Cup Race 


The New Bedford Yacht Club, of New 
Bedford, Mass., with its plans already mature 
for an active season, announces its first race 
of the year as of May 30th. This will be for 
the Casey Cup and, open only to auxiliaries, 
will provide a good opportunity for boats 
that are newly commissioned or perhaps in 
their first season to have a shakedown cruise. 
The course is over the old New Bedford 
Yacht Club schooner course, with the start 
off Padanaram breakwater to West Island 
nun No. 2, thence to and around Cuttyhunk 
bell and return. Boats are started on their 
handicaps, the smallest going first and 
scratch boat last. Under this system, the 
first to finish is the winner. 


+ + + 


Baby Knockabouts at Pine Orchard 


At a recent joint meeting of the baby 
Knockabout National Class Racing Associa- 
tion and the Nimblet Class Yacht Racing 
Association, Henry C. duPont, commodore 
of the yacht squadron of the Pine Orchard 
Club at Pine Orchard, Conn., extended an 
invitation to Baby Knockabout owners and 
the officials of the association to hold the 
1938 championship series at the Pine Orchard 
Club. Harvey L. Williams, chairman of the 
B.K.N.C.R.A., accepted the invitation and 
a date for the series will be announced soon. 
At the meeting, the 1937 trophy for the class 
was awarded to the Greenwich Cove Racing 
Association of Greenwich, Conn., a replica 
going to Collins Marsh, who captained the 
winning crew, and the challenge trophy for 
the Nimblet Class was exhibited for the first 
time at an N.C.Y.R.A. meeting. In‘a series of 
challenge races held last year at Bantam 
Lake and Candlewood Lake, Conn., the 
Nimblet Trophy was won for 1937 by the 
Lake Candlewood crew. 


CALENDAR 


Power 


March 5-6 — Regatta, Bradenton, Fla. 

March 19-20— Twenty-fifth Annual Biscayne Bay 
Regatta, Miami, Fla. 

May 15 — Albany-New York Marathon. 

ie! z. "se saieemicwmeana River Marathon, Ruther- 
or 

ter 3 eas around Absecon Island, Atlantic City, 


June 12 — New Jersey Outboard Championships, Carl- 
stadt, N. J. 

June 25-26 — Intercollegiate: Championships, Coopers- 
town, N. Y. 

July 3-4 — Virginia Gold Cup, Hampton, Va. 

July 4— Trenton Y. C. 

Suly 9— N.Y.A.C. Block Island Cruiser Race. 

Jul ly 9-10 — New York State Outboard Championships, 

eneva, N. Y. 

August 4-6 — Miles River Y. C., St. Michaels, Md. | 

August 6-7 —- Central New England Regatta Association, 
Boston, Mass. 

August 13-14 — National Sweepstakes, Red Bank, N. J. 

September 2-5 — Gold Cup, Detroit. 

— 4 — Mid-West Outboard Association, DePue, 


Septe tember 9-10— Eastern Outboard Championships, 
hiladelphia, Pa. 
September 22-25 — President’s Cup, Washington, D. C. 


Sail 


March 5 — Ninth Annual St. sinisteeeieMtouns Race, 
St. Petersburg, Fla 

March 6 — Regatta, Miami Y. C., Miami, Fla. 

March 13— Seventh Annual Regatta, Miami Y. C., 
Miami, Fla. 

March 20 — Regatta, Miami Y. C., Miami, Fla. 

March 26-27 — Dinghy Regatta, Larchmont Y. C., 
Larchmont, N. Y. 

April 3 — Regatta, Miami Y. C., Miami, Fla. 

April 6—Start of International One-Design Team 
Match, Bermuda vs U. S. A., Hamilton, Bermuda. 

April 20 — Start of Six-Metre Series for Prince of Wales 
Cup, Hamilton, Bermuda. 

May 28-29 — Fourth Annual Spring Races, Off Sound- 
ings Club, New London, Conn. 

June 3—Helgoland and Maas Races, Royal Ocean 
Racing Club, England. 

June 20— Bermuda Race, Cruising Club of America, 
Newport, R. I. 

July 1 — Chicago-Milwaukee Race, George O. Clinch and 
Col. Robert E. Morse Trophies, Chicago Y. C. 

July 2-4 — Eleventh Annual Regatta, Hampton Y. C., 
Hampton, Va. 

July 3— Lake Michigan Yachting Association Regatta, 
Chicago, Ill. 

= gee Dover to Kristiansand, Royal Ocean Racing 

ub. 

July 19— Kristiansand to Copenhagen, Royal Ocean 
Racing Club. 

July 24— Copenhagen to Warnemunde, Royal Ocean 
Racing Club. 

July 26 — Warnemunde-Bornholm-Kiel Race, Kreuzer- 
Abteilung Deutscher Seglerverband. 

July 29 — Channel Race, Royal Ocean Racing Club. 

— 4-6 — Miles River Y. C. Regatta, St. Michaels, 


August 6 — Cowes-Dinard Race, Royal Ocean Racing 
Club, England. 

August. 27 — Cornfield and iy ae Shoal Races, City 
Island Y. C., City Island, N. Y 

August 27 — Start of Scandinavian Gold-Cup Six-Metre 
Races, Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C., Oyster Hey, | L. a 

August 27 — Monhegan Island Race, Portland Y 
Portland, Maine. 

August 29 — Sears Bowl Races, Pequot Y. C., Southport, 


Conn. 
September 22-25 — President’s Cup Regatta, Washing-. 


ton, 
Star Class 


March at 00 —— Sees Championship Series, Nassau, 

- sited oS I. Santa Maria Trophy and Johnny Walker 
rop 

sir 2-4 — Santa Barbara Lipton Series, Santa Barbara, 


July’ 7 — Pacific Coast Championship, Santa Barbara, 

ali 

July 15-21 — European Championships, Kiel. 

July 22-24— J. Rulon Miller Memorial Series, Chesa- 
7 Bay, Gibson Island Yacht Squadron. 

July 30-August 7 — Holland Week, on pay erare and 
ocaieaae Lakes, Royal Netherlands Y. C. and Royal 
Loosdrecht Y. 

August 15-19 — Inter-Lake Yachting Association Regatta, 
Put-in-Bay, Ohio. 

August 22-27 — Atlantic Coast Championships, Western 
Long Island Sound. 

September 3-5 — Tenth Annual rer Coast Challenge 

ries, Barnegat Bay, Seaside, N. 

September 12-18 — (Tentative) World Championship 

and Annual Meeting, San Diego, Calif. 


Capital Yacht Club Elects 


At the annual meeting of the Capital 
Yacht Club, of Washington, D. C., the fol- 
lowing were elected to office: Commodore T. 
Franklin Schneider, Jr., Vice Commodore 
George E. Sullivan, Secretary-Treasurer 
Daniel H. Fowler, and Measurer H. H. 
Jacobs. The Board of Directors will consist, 
in addition to the above members, of Richard 
S. Doyle, D. Verner Smythe, and R. Clyde 
Cruit, while appointments of the commodore 
include E. Hillman Willis as fleet captain 
and Dr. C. M. Campbell, fleet surgeon. 


+ + + 


To Hackensack and Back 


Announcement is made by the Rutherford 
Yacht Club, of Rutherford, N. J., of an im- 
portant new outboard racing trophy offered 
by Vincent Bendix, whose Bendix air race 
trophy is internationally famous. First try at 
the Bendix outboard trophy will be given 
shortly after the running of the Albany-New 
York marathon, and several famous drivers, 
including Fred Jacoby, George Lewis, and 
Douglass C. Fonda, have already signified 
their intention of competing. The date 
selected is May 22nd, and the course, of 60- 
mile length, will extend from the Rutherford 
Yacht Club’s house down the Passaic River 
to its junction with the Hackensack, up the 
Hackensack to the city of that name and 
back to Rutherford. 

New officers of the Rutherford Yacht Club 
are Commodore Fred Peters, Vice Commo- 
dore George C. White, and Rear Commodore 
Vivian A. Carrougher. 


+ + + 


Swampscott Yacht Club Election 


The following have been elected by the 
Swampscott Yacht Club, of Swampscott, 
Mass., to serve throughout the year: Com- 
modore H. Allen Durkee, Vice Commodore 
Kingsland Dunwoody, Secretary Ralph C. 
Jones, Treasurer Eugene 8S. Fenelon, and the 
following members of the Board of Governors: 
T. Carlton Rowen, Francis L. Smith, Scran- 
ton H Redfield, Edward Bergin, and Stuart 
H. Martin. 


+ + + 


Air and Boat Show at Los Angeles 


Plans for the third annual National Air- 
craft and Boat Show, to be held April 2nd 
to 10th in the Pan Pacific Auditorium at Los 
Angeles, are now being whipped into shape 
with the expectation that the show will 
exceed all others in beauty and interest. 
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ELCO’S NEW CRUISETTE 34 
A” the comforts of home—afloat! It’s liter- 


ally true. This sensational new Elco Cruiser 

has been designed and built for you and your family 
to play on, cruise on, 4ve on. It has everything. 

Take a peek at the forward cabin. Notice the 
headroom for six-foot-plus yachtsmen. The unusual 
locker, drawer and stowage space. The new sliding 
windows. The really big lavatory and galley. Don’t 
let details like the way the stove is raised offthe dresser, 
the china closet, and the linen alcove escape you. 

Everything is extra spacious... the deck cabin, 
the forward deck with its high protecting bulwark, 
the grand sunny cockpit aft. And Elco features iike 
the new Two-Way Steering Wheel, “‘Vibrationless 
Power’? and Sound-Proofing bring you cruising 
comfort such as you’ve never experienced. 


The new Cruisette 34 is priced from $6,675. 


Speeds up to 24 m.p.h. Now on display at Port 
Elco, together with other 1938 Elco models, Inspect 
them there—or write for our illustrated catalogue. 


Permanent 
Showroom 


ELCO CRUISERS, INC. - 


THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE, N. J. 


Crerettly Called 
ome 


Afloat 








The forward cabin is beautifully finished, tastefully 


Elco’s new Two-Way Steering 
decorated. The Custom Model Cruisette 34 (pictured Wheel. Use it horizontally (above) 


top above) sleeps 6 to 8 in two cabins, or vertically (below)! 





1938 CUSTOM CRUISETTE 41 .. . another superb Elco cruiser. . . bringing 
you the luxury of three separate cabins, sleeping 7 to 9. Lavishly appointed throughout. 
Pullman-Dinette in deck cabin. Large after cockpit and broad foredeck, Single or twin 
screw. Gasoline or Diesel, Also Double Cabin Model. From $11,250. 


* * * 


113 East 46th Street 
(at Park Ave.) N.Y. C. 


County Causeway, Miami, Fla. 


PORT ELCO 
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O KATE sailers have an association, 

too. .. . And some of these ven- 
turesome solo navigators of the frozen 
waters carry a prodigious amount of 
sail. . . . According to the rules of 
their racing game you can’t “‘skate” 
unless you capsize — and then you’re 
permitted only one stroke to get started. 








Th 


™ 


. . . Skate sailers often disport them- 
selves in weather that ice boatmen can’t 
take, so they claim. 


Gerald H. Daly writes: 

“Just read your question .. . and 
even though I wouldn’t know where to 
find a reference work giving the name 
of each of the masts in a seven-masted 
schooner, I am answering ‘just for 
roots’.”’ 

“Fore, Main, Mizzen, Middle, Spanker, 
Jigger, Driver. Sometimes Pusher was 
used instead of Jigger. 

‘“‘Ask Herb Stone, Nat Seeley or Ham 
de Fontaine to beat that list of just an 
old U.S. Power Squadron salt, or aren’t 
we supposed to know a little about sail- 
ing craft? 

‘““*. . so ask us some more.”’ 


And thus Hilary Corwin: 

“Yep. 

“Fore, Main, Mizzen, Spanker, Jig- 
ger, Driver and Pusher. 

“In exchange for this valuable infor- 
mation, how about getting me a date 
with the gal on Page 110?” 

You'll have to see the Advertising 
Department about that, Hil. 


The masts in a seven-masted schooner? 
. . . Well, here’s how an old square- 
head towboat skipper called ’em for me 
one night on the bridge of a dinky pa- 
trol boat off Newport in ’17 — fore, 
main, mizzen, yigger, kicker, driver and 
chaser. . . 


Well, here’s this month’s poser, ship- 
mates: 

What lights should be displayed by 
an auxiliary proceeding under. sail and 
power? 


Alan Villiers and two of the cadets 
who accompanied him on his world 
cruise in Conrad are wearing medals (or, 
at least, are entitled to wear them). 
. . . The bronze awards were made by 


the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals for the rescue of a 
kitten which fell overboard near Tahiti. 
.. . And there are those who have 
intimated that Alan is a hard-hearted guy! 


Another cat lover apparently is Capt. 
Collegan of the-tanker Harry F. Sinclair, 
Jr., whose radiogram after making a 
rescue at sea read as follows: 

“Schooner Leona of Halifax dis- 
masted. Abandoned and fired. Six men 
and a cat rescued. Condition of all 
satisfactory.” ... 


W. P. Stephens goes over my head to 
inquire of an executive editor: 

“Who is this Telltale who stole my 
joke about the ‘Leakabout Class’? I 
invented and copyrighted it nearly 
forty years ago when the owners of the 
first 70-foot class were pumping day 
and night to keep them afloat. . . . 

“T was responsible for the term 
‘Raceabout’ when the original knock- 
about rig was increased from 500 to 600 
feet and they began to race them.” 

Well, W. P., all I know is what Sher- 
man Hoyt tells me. ... Anyhow, 
after 40 years, ‘‘Leakabout’’ must be 
in the public domain. .. . 


Influenced, I suspect, by that fan- 
tastic and delightful narrative of Robert 
Nathan, “The Enchanted Voyage,” 
Pete Rowland is gallivanting around the 
country with a boat on wheels... . 
True, he doesn’t sail her along the public 
thoroughfares, but he and the wife live 
“into” the little 18-foot auxiliary 
cruiser at night and can launch her into 
her proper element from the cradle, on 
which she rides behind their car, when- 
ever a suitable body of water offers. 
. . . Pete built the craft himself. She’s 
a centerboarder with a 7-foot beam. 
. . . On reaching Beaufort or Charles- 
ton Pete’s plan is to roll the cradle down 
the beach, let the boat float off, and 
cruise among the islands. . . . He car- 
ries a dinghy atop the automobile and a 
ladder for climbing aboard his argosy 
when on the road. . . . The mast, pat- 
terned on that of a Thames River barge, 
is pivoted in a tabernacle so that it may 
be lowered into the boom crotch while 
the craft is being land-towed.... 


Pete thinks his example may well be’ 


followed by yearning yachtsmen who 
haven’t the means or the time to indulge 
in conventional cruising. . . . 


According to that wag Georges Mouly, 
resourceful columnist of Le Yacht, no 
nihilist is M. Campinchi, Ministre de la 
Marine, because he doesn’t believe in 
French sailors wearing nothing to bed 
— yet, paradoxically, his pronuncia- 
mento that there shall be a uniform 
pajama ensemble for the matelot is dis- 
tinctly revolutionary. .. . 

Prejudice against the ‘‘sleeping suit”’ 
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as Conrad always refers to it, hadn’t 
been hitherto confined to the French 
Navy but was general in the merchant 
marine as well, even officers scorning 
such night clothing as effete and incon- 
sistent with the virile virtues ‘‘ que sont 
le courage, l’audace et lV abnégation.” 

M. Mouly writes that he recalls the 
undignified spectacle of a merchant 
marine captain, summoned by an emer- 
gency, bounding on deck attired simply 
in cap and shirt tails and as the night 
was cold and breezy he thinks it would 
have helped him save face and “‘pre- 
serve intact the prestige of his rank” if 
he’d been clad in conventional retiring 
duds. ... 


The sun never sets on the theatre of 
the Coast Guard’s labors. . . . Latest 
exotic effort was exerted by the boys at 
the Plum Island station, Newburyport, 
Mass., who sped forty miles inland be- 
hind screaming police sirens to rescue 
Edward Giblin, marooned on a jagged 
rock in the Merrimac River basin below 
Pawtucket Falls. . . . The usually re- 
sourceful local fire department found 
Giblin — 150 feet from shore — beyond 
the reach of their longest ladders, so the 
C.G. was called upon and did the job 
with a breeches buoy... . 


Captains Jack Nugent and Jere 
Driscoll of the fishing smack Sylph, 
Sheepshead Bay, are blubbering over 
that whale they captured off Sandy 
Hook back in November, 36. . . . And 
they’re bringing suit against the City of 
New York for $10,050. . . . The tak- 
ing of the leviathan had involved no end 
of heroism because it had been dead for 
some time and there was a following 
wind when the skippers took it in tow 
and headed for home. ... A soap 
manufacturer and the Museum of Nat- 
ural History evinced interest in the 





carcass after it had been docked, so the 
captors anticipated a handsome reward 
for their unsavory task. . . . But while 
the Sylph was out fishing again next 
day the police decided that whales 
couldn’t be moored legally at city piers. 
. . . Accordingly a police boat made 
fast to the 60-ton unpleasantness and 
endeavored to tow it out to sea... . 
The dead monster broke adrift and piled 
up on Manhattan Beach where a sani- 
tary squad disposed of it. . . . 
TELLTALE 





THE attention of the yachting world will presently turn once Visitors . . . both those who take an active part and those 


more to Bermuda, for the celebrated International Series will whose pleasure it is to watch... will find the Islands at 

take place there during April. Events will include races in the new their charming best during the season of these races. Game-fish 
International One-Design Class, to begin April 6th, as well as in are lurking near-by in their deep-sea haunts; fine links and 

x the Six-Metre Class, which begin April 20th. courts await the golf and tennis enthusiasts; floral and scenic 
== Races start and finish near the Club anchorage. No towing splendour supplement the genial climate; surf of glowing rain- 
Aad is necessary, no tedious trips by launch. And a cup of tea may bow colours provides truly marvellous bathing . . . these 
be enjoyed at the Club soon after the conclusion of the race. are among the unique delights that April brings to Bermuda. 


YOU CAN GO BY SEA OR BY AIR 
Luxury liners travel from New York to Bermuda in 
i hours . - . a round-trip total of nearly 4 days of 
telightful shipboard life. Sailings from Boston too. 
P Splendid new transatlantic planes now take off 
Are Baltimore, Maryland, and descend at Bermuda 
k wy ‘ster . . . an enchanting experience in the 
vided b ‘. wide choice of accommodations is pro- 
Ki ey Bermuda’s many hotels and charming cot- 

8s. * No passport or visa is required for Bermuda. 


Pe BOCKLET: Your travel agent, or The Bermuda Trade 
elopmert Board, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


in Canada, Victory Building, Toronto. 


PLEASURE ISLAND 





EARLY MORNING IN THE GULF STREAM 


From a Painting by Howard B. French 
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Overboard at last, ‘‘Egret’”’ lies off the storage yard, fitting out for her trip north 


REINCARNATION 


Up the Coast, Inside and Outside, in a Modernized Sharpie 


By VINCENT GILPIN 


E’ VE bought her! We'll sail her up to the Sound in 
the spring. Will you come along?”’ It didn’t take 
long to answer. 

“She” was a sharpie, 33 feet long, planned by R. H. Wiley 
from H. I. Chapelle’s drawing (see YAcHTING, May, 1932) 
which was in turn derived from Commodore Munroe’s 
Egret, the ablest flat-bottomed boat I ever saw. In my boy- 
hood, Egret showed me what shoal draft could do when she 
beat up the Gulf Stream in a northeaster and ran the absurd 
little Lake Worth Inlet (then unimproved) at midnight, 
through heavy surf, just as a matter of course. All my life 
I had a latent ambition to find one like her — and here she 
was “come home” to Patty, the Commodore’s daughter, 
now Mrs. “‘ Bill’? Catlow. And she was re-named Egret. 

She was laid up near Gibson Island and, early in the win- 
ter, Bill’s plans were carefully laid. We would sail May 22nd 
for Cape Charles, explore the lonely coast to Cape May, and 
thence strike for Darien, Conn. Alas! Man proposes, the yard 
disposes. The well-known lethargy of the Chesapeake saw 
May 22nd pass with the boat buried in the shed behind 
thirty others. Bill postponed his vacation, exercised his 
eloquence, also his self-restraint . . . and then his muscles. 
Finally, I joined him and, after several more days of sand- 
paper, paint and boat-shifting, she went over. Gear and grub 
were rushed aboard, Patty arrived, breathless, from New 


York, and on Thursday afternoon, June 3rd, we were off. 

How she did slip along before a breath which scarcely 
kept the sheets out of water! There was compensation for 
delay and work in the tinkling ripple under her pointed 
stern, and in the way the wooded shore crept past. We were 
delighted to find the old magic in this new Egret. Bill gazed 
aloft and overside, visibly bursting with joyful pride; Patty 
glowed; I envied. 

The mouth of the river came all too soon. We anchored 
opposite Gibson Island, and Patty concocted a grand supper, 
while a large, quiet, determined thunderhead rose over Balti- 
more and crept down on us like a cat stalking a mouse. This 
termination to a hot day on the Chesapeake one comes to 
take for granted; we got into oilskins and saw to hatches, 
ports and cable, not sorry to be cooled off; but this squall 
gave us more than a cooling off. The old paint on the cabin, 
considerably cracked, had been left for the future in the rush 
to get off, and the driving downpour trickled merrily through, 
caring not where it fell inside. Paint was urgently indicated 
and we revised the morrow’s plans to include Annapolis. 

A cool northerly followed the rain, joyous contrast to the 
steaming days at the yard. It held next morning and we 
turned into the Severn thinking regretfully of the miles we 
could have run. Vamarie was drying her sails and the Phila- 
delphia Corinthians filled the anchorage, on their ‘‘annual.”’ 





{ll sli 





They were off for Eastern Bay just ahead of us and we were 
well pleased to see how Egret held her own in the failing 
breeze; she even seemed to close the gap a bit. 

We aimed at the Little Choptank, but the wind left us, 
and the outboard, having had only a hasty inspection, 
balked. It was a two-cylinder, rating nine horse power, used 
in a convenient cockpit well. We drifted until a nice fresh 
breeze came in south; then, with more anathemas on the 
yard, we ran into Blackwalnut Cove, north of the Choptank. 

The wind stayed south on Saturday and we trimmed 
sheets for a long turn to windward. After much fussing, we 
got the engine running for one long tack across the Bay, but 
it was none too lively; when the tank was refilled, it refused 
to start again. It was maddening, but we were comforted by 
Egret; she slipped along easily, with no fuss and little wake, 
steering beautifully. We noticed that as she heeled the whole 
weather chine emerged at the same angle — one check on 
good design. Bill’s smile returned. We painted the cabin 
top during the day. 

We hoped to make Tar Bay but the wind stayed south and 
at sunset the entrance was far away. A break in the shore 
suggested an entrance to the creek north of the bay — many 
unmarked cuts have twelve inches of water, all we needed — 
but it was no go; we anchored behind a sand spit. 

Sunday continued southerly, and the motor continued 
balky. We wanted to visit Ewell, on Smith’s Island, which 
looked even lonelier and more isolated than the famous 
Tangier, but in the afternoon the light head wind gave way 
to a stinging thundersquall — they certainly do know how to 
brew these afternoon squalls down there. Bill nursed Egret 
through it without shortening sail and she behaved admir- 
ably; just the right flare and freeboard can give a sharpie 
wonderful stability. 

The. ruckus delayed us enough to make Ewell’s intricate 


Left, a deck view of the 
yacht, looking forward. No- 
tice the boom crutch and 
the curve of the house top 


Right, ‘‘Egret’”’ under sail, 
slipping along over the 
water without any appreci- 
able fuss and with no one 
taking a trick at the tiller 
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“Egret’s” pointed stern is an interesting contrast 
to that of the conventional New Haven sharpie 


channel impossible before dark. We headed across into Tan- 
gier Sound ; at dark, it fell calm and we found ourselves being 
sucked back, stern first, by the tide, so dropped the hook, 
thankful for good screens against swarming mosquitoes. 

Monday brought a fresh fair wind and we ran across 
Tangier to Crisfield; the balky outboard had cheated us too 
often. We were soon tied up at a yard where Bill found a 
good mechanic, while Patty and I explored the rambling 
town, whose excuse for being is fish, oysters and, particu- 
larly, crabs; we acquired a box of wriggling soft-shells for 
lunch. When we returned, the motor had yielded up its 
grudges in return for new plugs and adjustments, and was 
eating out of Bill’s hand. No question of power. now — it 
sang the high clear note of eager speed, and plucked at the 
moored boat until the fasts creaked. 

We cast off, sure of ourselves now, and were away, ironi- 
cally enough, before our first really good fair wind. Still 
impressed by our slow passage, we cancelled Smith’s Island 
and Tangier and ran straight for Cape Charles. This part of 
the coast is as lonely as possible, bordered by forest, partly 
on gravel bluffs, partly on sandy foreshore, with harbors few 
and poor and scarce a house to be seen. Even the forest had 
suffered; there were long, dismal stretches of pines standing 
dead from a storm-tide last year. There was no comfortable 
or interesting anchorage short of Cape Charles City; its 
artificial harbor, built by the railroad, did not lure us but 
Egret’s draft would be happy in the creek above Cherrystone 
Island. We were at anchor, all snug, just before the evening 
squall. This time it was an especially hard white line of cloud, 
rising slowly but inexorably, and then jumping at us with 
whistling gale and drumming rain, while the crabbers scur- 
ried for shelter. The new paint served us well! 

We had more fair wind and lonely coast on Tuesday, 
with not even a creek all the way to the Cape, where the 
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gravel bluff fines down to a sand spit alive with gulls. Beyond 
lies Fishermans Island, with a small inlet between, and nei- 
ther life nor building. Here we ran in; the chart showed no 
channel eastward to connect with Smiths Inlet and the 
Atlantic thoroughfares but what should twelve-inch draft 
care for channels? 

We headed for the flats where the chart promised one foot; 
cruisers seldom aim for such a sounding, but with the half- 
tide we should have a margin, and so it proved — which con- 
firmed my deep-rooted love of shoal draft for convenience and r 
fun. The flats soon gave us water enough for a bit of board, af 
and we headed for Smiths Island, blocked down against a 
stiffening northeast breeze. Where should we have been with 
a deeper boat? Worrying our way around Fishermans Island, 
beating out the Cape Channel against a nasty tide rip (seven 
miles against our two) and entering, soaked and tired, a 
couple of hours later, while we were now comfortably greet- 
ing the Cape Charles Coast Guard. They evidently hoped we 
would relieve their monotony by a good gam but too many 
days were gone and we must make progress. We doused the 
canvas and wound up the outboard for a long windward 
stretch of thoroughfare. 

The engine certainly paid its way that day. A sharpie is 
outstandingly easy to drive and Egret fairly flew against a 
stiff breeze with throttle opened but little. Her placid wake 
was noteworthy; she made no more disturbance than a hy- 
droplane. At full power she fairly jumped out of her skin and 
we were drier, quieter and more economical at about six 
knots. Magothy Bay is ten miles long and one or two wide, 
with little depth save in the narrow channel, really a sub- 
merged thoroughfare; there was no sea and we were most 
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Above, “‘Egret’s” track from Crisfield to Five Mile River. 
Part of this trip up the coast was made through inside channels. 
Left, off with a quartering breeze, booms eased well off and 
the boat traveling at a good pace. Right, at low water much 
of the ‘‘meadow,” over which “‘Egret’’ had sailed when the tide 
was up, was quite bare except for the crooked channels 
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THE SHAKEDOWN CRUISE OF 
‘cme THE “LUCKY FIVE” 


z,0 YOU picked my boat because you liked her 
PE name? I’m glad of that. There’s a story behind 
that name and, if you like, I’ll tell you about it. 
— We’ve an hour’s run ahead of us before we 
“> reach the rip where we fish and it might help 
pass the time. 

My boat was new last year. She’s the biggest in the fleet. 
Forty-two feet over all with twelve and a half feet of beam. 
I had her finished just in time for the early fishing last year 
but I didn’t have a name for her when I started. Lawrence, 
my boy whe is at the wheel now, was running her for me 
then and my brother Henry was handling the chair same as 
he is today. We’re a great people to believe in luck up here 
and we wanted to catch a fish right off and start the boat out 
lucky. 

There were just a few parties up here then and we were 
’way down on the list. Our association rotates the calls that 
come in among all the captains, share and share alike, except 
for the parties that ask for some boat in particular, like you 
did. One night at the clubhouse the manager came over to 
me and asked if I wanted to take out a party for the associa- 
tion. It was for publicity and was to be paid for out of our 
treasury. I wasn’t to get the regular fee but what I’d get 
would cover my gas and pay me better than loafing. The 
crew was willing, too, so I accepted. Then I hoped we’d get 
a fish and start the boat off right. They all run big at the 
beginning of the season. Then he introduced me to the party. 

There were two of them. One was. a lecturer who took 
movies and talked at clubs and schools with them and the 
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other was with him to help him along with the picture taking 
and fishing. The lecturer was a little feller that acted like a 
bantam rooster, swaggering and talking of the stuff he’d 
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Conditions on the Rip naturally vary with the weather. When the wind is light, the sea is fairly smooth, 
as seen in the picture above. But when it blows, the sea gets up and the Rip is an uncomfortable place 
as seen at the lower left. The sight of a giant tuna (left) breaking the surface cheers the fisherman 


done. The other one didn’t say much. Right after I met them 
in the clubhouse, the little feller says we’d better have a talk 
about the way he was going to fish to see whether I’d want 
to work with him or not. I tried to get him outside but he 
just sat down on the floor and started talking with all the 
other captains listening. It seems that he had some idea that 
the tackle used on these big tuna we get was too heavy and 
too expensive. So he’d picked up a cheap reel and some light 
bamboo rods that only weighed sixteen ounces. On top of 
that, they had tapered line that was made up mostly of 24- 
thread. We were using 54- or 72-thread line on 35-ounce tips 
and it was being broken every day. All the while the little 
feller was talking, the other one — Homer Black his name 
was, maybe you noticed it on the record books when you 
ot in the clubhouse — was just sitting on the floor saying 
ittle. 

Some of the other captains let out a few snickers as this 
lecturer went on with his ideas. The rest of them didn’t say 
anything. I knew they all thought he was crazy. I kinda 
thought so myself. But I’d always rather have my boat going 
than at the wharf and there was a chance that we might 
get 2 fish somehow and the money we’d make shipping it to 
Boston would make a nice extra bit. So I strung along and 
tried to get his ideas. 

It came out that they were salmon fishermen and hadn’t 
€ve: monkeyed around much in salt water. They had an idea 
that fishing was all the same and that the way to tire a fish 
out was to make him run and not to try to pull him up to the 
boat with heavy tackle. It got screwier and screwier but, 
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after I heard those snickers, I knew that if I didn’t take them 
out none of the other captains would give them any sort of 
coéperation in the chasing they wanted the boat to do after 
they hooked a tuna. They wanted the boat to chase the fish 
until he was so tired they could pull him in easy. We settled 
on starting at seven o’clock in the morning and I went home. 
I heard that after I left there one of the sports named 
Marsden gave them a raking over on their ideas and said 
he’d hang around our boat to watch the lines break. 

We finally got off next morning and fooled away a lot of 
the best run of the tide while Burton, that’s the lecturer’s 
name, took movies of my brother Jim harpooning a fish and 
getting it into the boat. About ten o’clock we reached the 
Outer Ball and started to fish. Believe me, I was glad to see 
this Black take the chair. He was tall and not too heavy. 
We’re all small up here and we have a certain respect for a 
tall man — even though we’ve seen a lot of them come up 
here from the States and wilt right down under a few hundred 
pounds of tuna. 

It was fair and calm and the tuna were showing well most 
of the day in the rip. The lecturer was up on top of the cabin 
with his movie camera going almost all the time, telling me 
to chase the schools of tuna and let him get pictures. I didn’t 
get a chance to make the bait work in the rip the way I 
wanted to. We were all so busy trying to maneuver the boat 
that we couldn’t take time to make the baits swim as well as 
they should. You’ve seen a herring sewn onto a hook, 
haven’t you? Well, you’ll see it today when we reach the 
rip. 
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Marsden’s boat was out there, too, and three or four 
others, but the tuna weren’t taking well. About four thirty, 
Marsden got a strike and off he went with the tide. Burton 
asked me to tell him when we should start after him to take 
pictures of him when they pulled his fish into the boat. Even 
though he didn’t like the guy he wasn’t going to pass up any 
chance of getting good movies. 

That gave me two hours of fishing because this Marsden 
is a husky fellow even if he is almost sixty and he had tackle 
that would handle a bull. The two hours were pretty near 
gone when a tuna hit our herring. Everything was excite- 
ment for a minute like it always is but we got the boat turned 
and started after the fish down the tide. He was a runner. 
Long runs. First one way and then another. This Black just 
sat in the chair and took care of the line without getting the 
least bit excited. He didn’t put much strain on that little 
whisker of a rod he had but he never let the line slacken off 
and he always had me get Lawrence to run up on the fish to 
gain line. 

Every time we closed in on the fish like that, he’d start 
off again. It looked crazy but that was what he said he 
wanted, so I did it. It wasn’t long before that fish began to 
slow down. At the end of three-quarters of an hour we saw 
the leader and from then on the fish never got out much line 
and the leader showed at least a dozen times. I clutched her 
out and we went aft to take the leader. Black had been able 
to stop the fish dead three or four times and said that the 
next time he ought to come in. It looked that way to me, too. 
Sure enough, the fish came in across the stern and we could 
see him plainly. I was surprised to find that he was around 
450 because he seemed to come in so easy. I thought he’d bea 
small one. Anyway, just as I was reaching out for the leader, 
the fish makes a kind of a shake and the hook pulled out. 

We all felt pretty down then but all this Black does is get 
out of the chair and slip off his harness and say: ‘‘ Well, you 
can’t catch them all.’”’ All the way in he stays pretty cheerful 
about getting another one on the next day and not having 
anything happen. It wasn’t his fault and it wasn’t ours and 
it wasn’t the fault of the tackle. It was just one of those 
things, but I kept thinking of the fellers at the club and how 
they’d laugh when I’d tell them that the fish was played out 
dead at the end of an hour and fifteen minutes. They’d just 
smile and let it go at that. I saw Marsden cutting across the 
channel through the islands and when we got back he had a 
500-pound fish hanging on the dock. I heard him say to 
Black as we passed: “‘Wait until you try to bring one that 
size in on your little switch and thread.” 

I was on their side by that time but there wasn’t any way 
to make that crowd see that we had a new and better way to 
work on tuna. Honest, I thought for a while that this Black 
must be a ringer but he swore up and down that he’d never 
caught anything bigger than a 70-pound fish before and that, 
so help me, was a shark! 

The second day was fair, too, and the tuna were putting 
on another show. But they weren’t striking. Marsden got 
the only one again that day, a 300-pounder but, just as we 
were ready to break for home, Black had a strike and the 
line started off the reel at a mile a minute. About 400 yards 
of line went out and I watched him releasing the drag all the 
time so that the line was running almost free. All of a sudden 
there was a jolt on the rod and no more action. I thought 
that the fish might have turned but he says: ‘‘He’s gone,”’ 
and reels in. I figure that with the fish cutting along so fast 
the line must have hit a rope from an old lobster trap or 
something like that because he had no drag on at the time. 
The break was right down at the knot but I tied that knot on 
myself and I know that part of it was all right. 

Well, that night the talk was worse than ever. Marsden, 
as usual, was making smart cracks about pea shooters for 
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elephants but Black didn’t take any notice. He told me he 
didn’t mind not getting the fish half as much as he did having 
it reflect on the tackle. He had an idea that he’d be making a 
lot of fishermen happier if he could show them that a hun- 
dred bucks would buy enough tackle to fish here instead of 
the five or six hundred everyone else was spending. He 
wanted to see a lot of ordinary fellers like himself able to fish 
for these big ones that, so far, they could only read about. 
It was kind of a dream he had. 

The third day was fair but the fish weren’t showing much. 
There were a lot of boats out but we were the only one to get 
a strike. It happened the same way one did for me the year 
before. I had just dropped the herring over and Black was 
letting the line run out on the free spool when I saw an old 
walloper of a tuna loom up alongside and take it. Honest, 
he had a head as big as a barrel. I looked for Black to get 
excited then but he just threw in the drag and set the hook 
by holding the spool of the reel with his hands. He didn’t 
ever want to use a heavy drag for fear the fish might get a 
chance to snap the line. 

“Did you see him, Edward?” he asked me. I nodded and 
he said: ‘Lord, I thought he was a big shark at first with 
that fin of his sticking up there.’’ Cool? That man was like ice. 

The fish didn’t go far and after a while we got into the calm 
water and brought him in to a real short line. There was a lot 
of wavering to the line and we both thought that the fish 
had the leader looped around his tail or else the hook had 
pulled out of his mouth and hooked him again foul. It was 
tricky work, the way he had us working up on the fish all the 
time. I didn’t think we’d ever get that one because he was 
such an old socker. Bigger than any we ever got here on rod 
and line. One of those old logy fellers that takes his time and 
doesn’t go far but is hell’s own job to lift. Just the idea of his 
size made me think that the light rod and the thin line 
wouldn’t be able to do a thing with him. I was wrong. At the 
end of an hour and a half, Black was towing the fish back- 
ward toward the boat at the end of each of his runs. And his 
runs were shorter and shorter all the time. I finally gave that 
fish about ten minutes of fight. He came up to the surface 
and made a boil in the water and started out for about 
twenty yards along the top. I could see his swirl — and then 
the line went slack. Just afterwards, like a dirty laugh, that 
fish rolled up to the surface again with his high fin showing 
and his tail coming out behind. I had another good look at 
him. He was good for better than 800 or I never stuck a 
harpoon into one. 

When Black reeled in, part of the leader was gone. That’s 
the first time we ever had a leader break here. And the funny 
part of it was the three little loops at the break. They were 
coiled up like a spring and about an inch and a half across. 
We finally figured it out that the leader took a turn around 
his tail and cut through to the bone. First the fish would pull 
one way, with his head working against his tail. Then Black 
would pull it back again by the strain of the rod, and the 
twisting broke it. Anyway, that fish was gone. Lord knows I 
couldn’t think of any more things that could plague us. The 
boat and the crew did their part and there were no mistakes 
made in the chair. It was just weird the way things could 
happen. 

No one got a fish at all that day but, of course, the boys 
around the club laughed harder than ever when they heard 
we had lost that one, too. Marsden took a look at the broken 
leader and said, ‘“That’s cheap wire. I never use that kind of 
stuff.” 

The next day no one got a fish either but Marsden had a 
strike and lost him after ten minutes. And what happened? 
The leader broke. That was the first time things had gone our 
way. 

(Continued on page 134) 
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“DISTURBANCE II” 


An “Annapolis 54” 





This motor yacht, owned by Gordon Fisher, Jr., of Atlanta, 
Georgia, was designed and built by the Annapolis Yacht 
Yard, Inc. She is 54’ O” in length over all, 12’ 10’ beam, and 
3’ 9” draft. Two 8-cylinder Superior Diesels, developing 150 
horse power each and driving through reduction gears, give 
her a speed in excess of 18 miles per hour. 


Above is a glimpse of the forward stateroom with its two 
berths. The picture at the upper right shows the owner’s 
quarters aft which have two wide berths and an adjoining 
bathroom. At the right is seen the interior of the deckhouse 
which is finished in Honduras mahogany. 
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A THOUSAND MILES OF CORAL 


“Igdrasil” Visits the Great Barrier Reef of Australia 


By ROGER S. STROUT 





There are plenty of useful landmarks, 
such as this one, in the Barrier Passage 


ing north from Cook Strait toward Norfolk Island 

when the radio weather bulletin warned of a cyclone 
west of that island. Surprisingly enough, it was standing 
still and the meteorologists would not risk their reputations 
by predicting which way it would jump. Unlike the Caribbean 
storms, the Tasman cyclones have no fixed habits but past 
performances indicated three chances that it would go east 
against two that it would go south, while northerly or west- 
erly courses were unlikely. We were southeast of it. 

Safety, and also our destination, Brisbane, lay to the west- 
ward, so we turned and ran, tying in the reefs in unpleas- 
antly quick succession. The wind, in its clockwise southern 
hemisphere storm system, was north of east and we could 
count ourselves safe only after it had shifted to south. 

With the wind at its height we were hove to and slipping 
off to leeward sixty to seventy miles a day. When it eased a 
bit, down into the gale brackets, we ran under triple-reefed 
main and staysail. It was brutal driving but Jgdrasil stood 
it well. Twice she was knocked down, the lee bulwarks and 
rail being driven a foot or more under water while it came 
solid clear over the cabin. Each time, she shook herself dry 
in a matter of seconds, so I shall never again worry about 
the stability curve of an inside ballasted boat of this design. 

Being accustomed to a weekly barometric range of an inch 
in New Zealand, the glass seemed quite steady and not un- 
reasonably low. So, after running nearly half the width of 
the Tasman Sea in four days, I began to doubt those weather 
bulletins. Changing the course to northwest convinced me 
that they were right, however, for in thirteen hours’ sailing 
we dropped the barometer a tenth, shifted the wind a point 
in the wrong direction and picked up a heavier swell! Sud- 
denly the wind dropped and the weather cleared for the 
storm was moving off eastward. It took all the wind with it 
so completely that we were ten days fanning our way over 
the 400 miles from Lord Howe Island up to Brisbane! 

All the way up the Brisbane River the customs boarding 
officer was making out documents, the most formidable of 
which was the Stores List which enumerated, supposedly, 
everything aboard down to the last box of matches. Ashore, 
there were more customs and even postal formalities, all 
complicated by the fact that the government does not supply 
the blank forms. Australia is one place where a yachtsman 
might be justified in employing an agent. 

My anchorage, opposite the Botanical Gardens, seemed 
peaceful but a local yachtsman informed me that it was a 
dangerous spot. A vessel anchored there one time and was 


er THE twentieth of May, 1936, Igdrasil was work- 





picked out of a pansy bed up in the gardens a week later 
after a record flood! Though we stayed six weeks, Jgdrasil 
picked no pansies but she did receive many warnings of 
impending disaster. 

The vast reaches of Moreton Bay are so well supplied with 
sand banks and mud flats that cruising therein and going 
aground occasionally are almost synonymous. This influ- 
ences the local point of view. Though I had come halfway 
around the world without the slighest accident, the local 
boatmen were sure I would hit something before reaching 
Thursday Island. When I told them that I would sail night 
and day all the way up the Barrier, they were sure I would 
be wrecked! Even my good friend Dr. Croll was a bit 
dubious. 

Sailing north, though the wind was light, the weather indi- 
cations became steadily worse until I decided to risk the bar 
and go through Sandy Strait without a chart rather than 
stay out in what looked like serious trouble. Signaling the 
lighthouse, I asked the depth on the bar, only to receive the 
illuminating information that they did not know! So I read 
my year old Queensland Pilot and crossed on the range bea- 
cons as specified. Once inside, I found there were new bea- 
cons indicating the new channel half a mile distant, but no 
one had bothered to remove the old ones! 

Sandy Strait is a crooked channel dredged among sand 
islands. The least depth is three and a half feet so one has to 
watch the tide. It is great sport taking such a passage at 
night; then one has to guess which of the ten to fifteen kero- 
sene lanterns in sight are obstruction lights and which range 
lights and in what order they should be taken. Doing it 
without a chart makes it even more fun but we kept our repu- 
tation and never touched, though the water under us was 
often measured in inches only. 

The bad weather never touched us but I was sincerely 
glad I was out of New Zealand, for that storm brought to 
those islands an all time record barometric low. 

Our first morning within the barrier found us with a sea 
horizon in all directions. We soon picked up the low coast, 
however, and for two days worked the fickle land and sea 
breezes. Then came the trades, light at first but soon set- 
tling down to a pleasant breeze on the starboard quarter. 

Piloting in the southern part of the Barrier is real sport. 
The lights are few but there are islands everywhere. Most of 
them are fairly high and steep-to so they make excellent 
landmarks for anyone. who knows their outlines. This is 





The sea can be rough in the Barrier Passage 
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“Igdrasil” at Thomas Island. We thought this the nicest anchorage on the coast 


denied the stranger, for the charts give no contours on land. 
In the course of a night’s sail we sometimes sighted as many 
as twenty islands, all of which had to be identified, even 
though they would never be anything to us but a slightly 
denser blob of shadow in the general darkness. 

This matter of naming the islands is serious business. If 
one ever pops out of the murk that the navigator can’t 
name, it means stop right there until daylight. We never had 
to stop, though the navigational duties took about ten 
minutes out of every hour, which cut into my sleep! 

We did not visit Mackay with its famous harbor. The 
residents declare that it is the finest harbor on the coast for 
they can have boat races in it at high water and horse races 
at low water, which is more than can be said for Sydney’s 
much advertised port! Steamers going to Mackay stoke 
out of the port bunker so that they may lean comfortably 
against the pier when the tide goes out. 

We stopped at St. Bees, Brampton, and Thomas Islands 
and sailed through the Sir John Smith Group. Here some one 
let his imagination run and named the major islands Gold- 
smith, Silversmith, Tinsmith, Coppersmith, etc., while the 
smaller islands are Hammer, Tongs, Anvil and similar 
names. Practically all the mechanic arts are represented 
while the offlying rocks received the names of their tools. 
It is a simple way of finding names for a great number of 
islands. Farther up the coast, the same method is used 
around Magnetic Passage, where all the islands and reefs 
are given electrical names. 

The only really attractive islands on the whole coast are 
the Whitsunday and Cumberland groups. These are high, 
deeply indented islands, with many inviting channels. Only 
their distance from the major centers of population keeps 
them from being overrun with tourists. 

Leaving the Whitsunday Islands, the wind freshened until 
we were down to headsails and mizzen. Even under this 
short canvas, Igdrasil reeled off 135 miles in 22 hours. The 
reader must not think the Barrier route is always smooth. 
Ocean swells are absent, it is true, but the short, steep, 
Shallow water seas are the meanest things imaginable for a 
small boat. We even took one sea over the stern, the only 


one to board us from that direction in the whole voyage! 

At Townsville, a lone member of the Campbell Clan up- 
held the hospitable traditions of his race, even helping us to 
clean and paint the bottom. It was the first time we had ever 
had help on that dirty job. 

Working northwest again, we entered the Palm Islands by 
a passage so wide and clear that it justifies its name of 
Steamer Passage. We entered with something of a flourish, 
for the breeze was all we could stand with full sail. The 
islands are a native reserve and one of the doctors, seeing 
the boat from a distance, thought she was the station’s 
lugger returning, but the blacks with him said, “‘No, too 
fast, too fast!”’ It was the first time Jgdrasil has ever been - 
complimented for speed over a short distance. 

As the tourist steamer was due, we stayed over to see the 
corroboree. Being put on in the daytime, it had a distinctly 
artificial flavor, which the background of tourist souvenirs 
did not help to dispel. The shells and spears were all right, 
but war clubs decorated with the ace of spades on one side 
and that of clubs on the other looked phony, while the coral 
tinted with American made dyes was the worst of all. 

In Brisbane, we had seen elaborate advertisements for 
“Dunk, the Tropic Isle.’’ So, the wind being light and 
progress slow, we dropped in to look the much touted island 
over. The anchorage was good, the distant scenery on the 
mainland rather nice, but the island itself was just another 
scrubby island, with what looked like an American tourist 
camp at the beach. 

Though operated commercially, Dunk is privately owned, 
so we waited for an invitation to land. Incredible as it may 
seem, the sight of an American yacht ensign in the anchorage 
did not arouse the manager’s commercial instincts suffi- 
ciently for him to send a boat. So, after a few hours’ sleep, 
we sailed away northward. 

Squalls were playing around Cape Grafton and the moun- 
tains behind it as we rounded the cape and worked into the 
port of Cairns. Here we saw a number of the famous Aus- 
tralian 16-foot racers laid up for the off season in the Cairns 
Aquatic Club. “‘ Winter” is the best season for sailing on this 
tropical coast but the Australian racing season is deter- 
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mined by the weather at Sydney and Melbourne, so the 
yachtsmen here lay up their boats in the best weather and 
do their racing in the cyclone season! 

As far north as Cairns, it is fairly open sailing within the 
Barrier and not infrequently yachts get this far along the 
passage. But for the remaining 500 miles to Thursday 
Island, the water shoals, islands become few, while the reefs 
close in and multiply in great profusion. This makes the 
navigation interesting, which is fortunate, for the scenery 
is painfully monotonous. 

On several occasions, foreign yachtsmen have gotten the 
wind up over these reefs and gone outside at Palm or Mag- 
netic Passage. But we listened not to the dire predictions of 
the yachtsmen, but to a genial geologist from the University 
of Queensland. This petrographic expert maintained that: 
“The reefs are a thousand times as far apart as the width 
of the boat, so a man would have to be an awful ass to hit 
one of them!” 

Even small scale maps of the world bear the name of 
Cooktown. This may be due to its historic interest, but the 
fact that there is nothing else of cartographic interest in 
500 miles of empty coast may also have something to do 
with it! We found it a ghost town, with only five pubs 
struggling for existence, where thirty-four had done a roar- 
ing business in the boom mining days. 

Leaving Cooktown just after dark one night, we sailed 
north among the reefs with only one object, distance, for 
there is nothing on the way that invites one to stop. Some- 
times we were close inshore, as when passing Cape Mel- 
ville, but most of the time Igdrasil was five to ten miles off a 
coast which, though green, was nothing but inhabited tur- 
key bush. But, close inshore or farther out, the reefs were 
always with us, sometimes a mile or two away, often only a 
hundred yards, but always present. 

Let no one think that experience among the reefs of Fiji 
or other Pacific isles will enable him to sail among these in- 
shore reefs by eye. Along the outer Barrier it may be so, but 
nearer shore there is enough silt in the water to ruin the 
colors and reefs that have less than a fathom over them are 
often invisible and only slatted beacons tell of their existence. 
These beacons and the lights, which rise on concrete columns 
right out of the water, are the navigator’s only resource. 

It sounds dangerous but it really isn’t, and how the coastal 
pilots could put two ships aground in the six months prior to 
our passage is more than I can understand. The lighted aids 
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A Thursday Island lugger, working to windward, believe 
it or not. Their favorite canvas — jib and reefed mizzen 
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Australian aborigines all dressed up, ready 
to perform at the tourists’ corroborree 


are adequate and anyone making full use of them can sail at 
night in perfect safety. But don’t get cocky and too sure of 
your position without every possible check, for the reefs are 
always waiting and there are usually no breakers to warn 
you. 

The fifth day out of Cooktown, we reached the northern 
extreme of the continent and entered Albany Pass before a 
moderate gale and with a tidal current so strong that we 
could actually see the difference in level where the water 
swept around the points. We were stopping at Somerset, so 
we swung toward the shallow cove, sounding for the edge of 
the reef. But the wind and current said otherwise and, with 
the engine at full throttle ahead, we went out of that cove 
stern first at three knots! Anchoring on the fly at the next 
cove, we waited for the tide to change before we could come 
back; even then, it was a fight against the wind. 

Somerset, once the metropolis of northern Australia, now 
boasts a single family and 10,000 coconut trees. At last we 
were again seeing coconuts planted for something besides 
tourist bait! Farther south, an island with coconuts was an 
island to avoid. 

Somerset is also a land of great red ant hills. I wiped the 
grease from the Springfield and went ashore for target 
practice. Standing upon a rise, the ant hills lay before me, a 
target at every range from 50 to 500 yards. They were grand 
“plinker”’ targets; for a puff of red dust marked every hit, 
while a splash in the water beyond recorded the wild ones. 

A short run brought us to Thursday Island, where we 
entered the harbor by the shallow eastern entrance. Built 
almost entirely of corrugated iron and populated largely by 
blacks and Japanese, no one can call T. I. attractive, but it 
has its interesting features. 

In the early days, pearling was carried on with schooners. 
Now they use the more suitable gaff ketch rig but they 
continue to call the after sail the main and the middle one 
the foresail! It isn’t so unreasonable either, for certainly 
the mizzen is the pearler’s most useful sail. The lugger 

(Continued on page 138) 
























By GEORGE W. 


shape on both sides of the Atlantic in preparation 

for what may easily turn out to be our most active 
season of international competition. In one respect, the fleet 
which the various countries will send forth will surpass any 
other ever created for overseas sport — it will be more var- 
ied. Already new boats are nearing completion or have al- 
ready taken the water in at least eight classes, including the 
12-Litre Gold Cup, the 225-cubic-inch hydroplane (Interna- 
tional 4-Litre), the 800-kilogram, 400-kilogram and Classes 
A, B, C and X outboards. 

Here is a vague glimpse of the American picture, vague 
because details of most of the new craft in this country are 
shrouded in the usual secrecy. 

Herbert Mendelson, holder of the Gold Cup and the 
President’s Cup, is having his clever designer-builder- 
driver, Clell Perry, construct a new Notre Dame. Using the 
same ten-year-old 24-cylinder 732-cubic-inch Duesenberg 
Gold Cup engine with which he swept the boards last year, 
the new craft will be 26 feet in length, 3 feet longer than the 
cld Notre Dame. This will be contrary to the tendency among 
other builders of 12-Litre boats whose impulses are toward 
smaller, shorter, lighter craft. It is probable that the new 
Votre Dame will weigh fully as much as her predecessor, 
“900 pounds, as against the 2100 to 2500 pounds of the 


A GREAT new fleet of racing motor boats is taking 


NEW RACING BOATS—HERE AND ABROAD 
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Count Theo Rossi, who com- 
peted for the Gold Cup 
last year with “‘Alagi,” driv- 
ing “Ardea,” an experimental 
double-hulled boat which is 
driven by an air propeller 


SUTTON, JR. 


other new Gold Cuppers which allows them to race in the 
1200 kilogram classification also. 

When Jack Rutherfurd appears at the starting line next 
summer with the amazing Juno, she will be practically a 
new boat, having been completely rebuilt after her flip-flop 
at Washington last September. Her progress this year will 
be watched with keenest interest to see whether she has the 
stability to keep right side up and deliver the great per- 
formance she produced on her initial appearance at Wash- 
ington. 

Count Theo Rossi, in Italy, is going ahead aggressively 
with his plan for a series of three or four international races 
for the 12-Litre championship of the world. The first race 
of the series will be held at Paris, France, from June 18th to 
23rd. The second race is scheduled for Venice on July 10th 
while the remaining events on the point score system 
will be the Gold Cup and President’s Cup races over here. 
It is an ambitious plan but entirely practical and we have 
reason to hope-that our team will consist of the new Notre 
Dame, Juno and perhaps the new Gold Cup craft which 
Horace E. Dodge will have built here from designs by Fred 
Cooper, of England. Up in Canada, E. A. Wilson is having 
a new Miss Canada III built to replace Miss Canada II 
which, in the Gold Cup Race last September, showed great 

(Continued on page 132) 
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“HEY, MISTER, WHAT’S YOUR HURRY?” 


Getting That Extra Knot Out of Your Boat Is Most Often an Expensive Process 


By CHARLES H. HALL 


AST cruisers seem to appeal to the yachting public and 

almost the first question asked when a new motor boat is 

discussed is: ‘‘How fast can she go?” This desire for 
speed may be quite natural but how many owners stop to 
think what the extra miles per hour beyond a reasonable 
speed will cost them, not only in dollars and cents spent for 
the increased power of the engines installed, but the amount 
paid for the fuel consumed day by day, to say nothing of the 
interest on the original investment. For speed — real, not 
“conversational” miles per hour — is expensive. In a given 
boat, it means more horse power, larger and more costly 
engines, more capacious fuel tanks, a lighter and more ex- 
pensive hull of finer design and workmanship than the aver- 
age and greater attention paid to upkeep. Few but the naval 
architect appreciate what it all means. 

Our Uncle Sam, that genial gentleman who provides for 
the common defense, has been considering the problem 
lately in connection with new tankers for some of the large 
oil companies. Uncle Sam will need these ships should war 
come and he wants ships which can keep up with the battle 
fleet at sea. The new tankers, twelve of which are under 
construction in different yards, are to be somewhat faster 
than the usual ones. They are to make a speed of 18 knots on 
the Rockland measured course and to show 161% knots sea 
speed instead of the 12144 knots of the standard tankers. 
They are big ships, 525 feet in length and with a deadweight 
capacity of some 16,300 tons. At first sight, 1t seems fairly 
easy to give them those few additional knots desired. But, 
according to newspaper accounts, the horse power has to be 


If you want a fast boat, have her designed for the speed you want her to make, like the 30-footer 
above. Two Kermath Sea Prince engines of 90 hp. each drive her 21 m.p.h. Below, a 42-foot Con- 
solidated “Play Boat’’ traveling at a 22-mile pace. She is powered with two 115 hp. Chryslers 
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more than trebled to do so, being increased from about 4000 
to 12,800. As the owners of the regular run of tankers are 
apparently satisfied with their speed and not anxious to 
build faster ones, Uncle Sam is paying out $880,250 per ship 
to compensate for the extra first cost and maintenance over a 
term of years, bringing the price per ship up to $3,129,667 
instead of $2,249,417. And these figures are for the lowest 
bids that were submitted. The cost of the extra speed is 28 
per cent of the total cost of the ships and 39 per cent more 
than the cost of the slower standard vessel. 

The tremendous increase in the power necessary to drive 
these ships at the higher speed gives an idea of what it means 
to increase the speed of a motor cruiser materially. Note that 
it takes more than three times the power to boost the speed 
from 121% knots to 16, an increase of a little more than 13 
per cent (14.4 per cent for the 18 knots over the measured 
course). This should explain the reason for the disappoint- 
ment of an owner who takes out an engine of, say, 100 horse 
power and substitutes one of 150 only to find that his boat’s 
speed rises but a mile or so an hour. 

For when we talk of speed, we should not talk of absolute 
speed, regardless of the length of the boat, but should con- 
sider the length also. When comparing two boats, naval 
architects use the speed-length ratio as a yardstick. This is 
the speed in knots divided by the square root of the boat’s 
length on the water line. Judged by this standard, the fast 
new tankers are slow as compared with even an ordinary 
motor cruiser since their speed-length ratio is only about .8. 
A 50-footer at this speed-length ratio would travel at the 
slow pace of 61% statute miles per hour. By this criterion, 
even the fastest of the express liners are snail-like when 
compared with a good power cruiser or a fast commuter. 
The Normandie and Queen Mary, for example, have speed- 
length ratios of about unity when traveling better than 30 
knots. A 50-footer, on the other hand, has a figure of more 
than 2.5 when making 18 knots (20.7 miles per hour). 

For efficiency, a motor boat — or any other power-driven 
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craft, for that matter — should be designed for the speed at 
which she is to run in service. The slow boat should have a 
different model from the fast one; it is not efficient to build 
two boats of the same model and to install engines of widely 
different power, say one of double the power of the other. 
One of the two will be wasting power. The slow boat should 
have a larger proportion of her displacement amidships 
while the fast one should have more of it strung out toward 
the ends. As naval architects express it, the faster boat 
should have a higher prismatic coefficient. The prismatic 
coefficient is a measure of the distribution of the displace- 
ment and its value should be most carefully chosen when 
getting out a design. In some cases, a small increase in the 
prismatic coefficient will double the wave-making resistance, 
and at high speeds wave making is the major part of the 
total resistance to be overcome. The total resistance of a boat 
in motion is made up of skin friction resistance, eddy making 
and wave making. The frictional resistance varies with the 
length, the amount and condition of the wetted surface, and 
the speed. Eddy making, in a well designed power boat, 
should be low. Wave making varies with the prismatic 
coefficient, with a power of the speed and with the displace- 
ment and the displacement-length ratio in a rather compli- 
cated manner. Most of our knowledge of its vagaries comes 
from work in the model tank. In working out a new design, 
frictional and wave-making resistance have to be calculated 
separately as they follow different laws. (Which suggests the 
difficulty of devising a simple rating formula.) 

Now let us consider a specific case, — say the power for a 
motor boat of conventional type at different speeds. Suppose 
she is 50 feet long, 13 feet beam and 3% feet draft. At 10 
miles an hour it will take but about 70 horse power to drive 
her but see how rapidly the power goes up as the speed in- 
creases. To make 12 miles, the power will be nearly doubled 
for some 125 will be needed. For another two miles an hour, 
she will need a total of 185, and to make 16 miles she will 

(Continued on page 133) 





“Evelyn J” is 62'8” in length over all and makes up to 15 m.p.h. under the urge of a pair of 
6-cylinder Buda Diesels developing 150 hp. each. At 15 miles, her speed-length ratio is 1.46. 
She was designed by Henry C. Grebe & Co., Inc., and is owned by L. D. Johnson, Evansville, Ind. 
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DEVELOPING A CRUISER OF SIMPLE TYPE 


The Evolution of an Easy- 
to-Build Cruiser from the 


Down East Fisherman’s Dory 


By 


JOHN T. ROWLAND 





The 23-foot “‘dory ketch” jogging along in a moderate breeze 


HETHER from laziness or the up-boiling of 
WY ‘si thrift (or just plain lack of cash), I have 

always had a flair for trying to do things more 
cheaply and easily than others. Making ingenuity take the 
place of labor. This once brought down an elder brother’s 
ire upon my head when I spent two days devising for our old 
sloop a dish rack which could be put together in twenty 
minutes; he said I could have built a good one in the time 
wasted. He was not an inventor but an engineer. 

From that humble start I have made many a foray into 
the realm of innovation, and a few of the results have been 
good. One such was a boat which I designed and built last 
winter. And I use the verb “‘built”’ literally, since I had only 
the help of a house carpenter who, while a splendid workman, 
knew so little about anything afloat that he had to do ex- 
actly what I told him. This craft, a 23-foot cruising ketch, 
has successfully weathered the most exacting tests; she is 
able, handy and reasonably fast although somewhat under- 
rigged, and is the only vessel I have ever been shipmates 
with that will actually go to windward of where she looks. 
And her cost is, in my estimation, about half that of any 
standard type of craft with equal prowess. 

Albert Hickman, who invented the sea sled, once told me 
that he and a Russian who invented a circular gunboat were 
the only two men who had devised basically new types of 
hull since the beginning of the Christian era. Perhaps he is 
right, since ship design is a matter of modification rather 
than invention; it takes genius to think of anything funda- 
mentally new and I lay no claim to such power. But I have, 
perhaps, combined certain well-known principles in a way 
that is novel and, what is more important, successful. If to 
this you add that the result is a hull almost ridiculously easy 
to build, its description should be of interest. As to the looks 
of the craft, that is something I shall put to you. Personally, 
I have always been one of those sailors who believe in the 
old adage: ‘‘ Handsome is as handsome does.” 

In ships, as in other things, there are certain types which 
lend themselves to simple and easy construction. One can 
build a good, strong dory and make a workmanlike job of it 
with much less labor and expense than even a poorly built 
round bottom dink. Obviously, then, in trying to save ex- 
pense, the thing to do is to choose an easy type but one which 
will not sacrifice the basic qualities desired. With this as my 
major premise, I proceeded to analyze all known (and some 
relatively unknown) types of hulls. An interesting and rather 
curious thing soon came to light, which is that all hulls which 
are designed to carry sail are more or less difficult to build. 
(I exclude skimming dishes and scows intended only for 
smooth water.) The reason is that the sail boat hull is a 
paradoxical contraption; it must be easy to drive and yet 
have stability to resist the great heeling moment of the rig — 
and that calls for a form ’round which it is no simple matter 
to ‘‘shape the tortured tree.’? When you consider roominess 
and comfort, the model becomes still more difficult. Before 
long I reached a point at which I believed there was no easy 
type. 

“In the knowledge of failure lies the seed of success.” 
Not till you abandon the fruitless will the fruitful thought 
seek admission to your mind — in this case the simple one of 
forgetting orthodox sail boat hulls entirely. I determined 
instead to seek merely the simplest hull (that could be called 
a boat and not a bait car) and see what could be done in the 
way of enabling it to sail. 

For a man born and raised on the New England coast 
there could be but one answer to that quest. All my life 
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I had rowed, handled and (after a 
fashion) sailed dories. Real fisher- 
man’s dories, not the so-called 
sailing modifications. I knew the 
Simon-pure article, as used on 
the Grand Banks, for a splendidly 
able little craft, simple and easy to 
build. I knew also that she is an in- 
different sailer owing to the fact 
that she lacks stability until laden 
deep, and in the latter condition 
she is hard to push and practically 
helpless so far as going to wind- 
ward is concerned. But it occurred 
to me that this condition might be 
remedied and even that the model 
itself might be modified without 
destroying its innate virtues. 

The dory’s ease of construction 
is due to the flat bottom and 
straight framed sides which carry 
the same flare from stem to stern, 
obviating any twist in the planks. 
Most attempts to make a sail boat 
of her involve curved or ‘“‘hipped”’ 
sections which completely destroy 
this simplicity. Such a modifica- 
tion is really a departure from 
type. I determined to retain the 
original form but do something to 
make it stable. 

A heavy load of ballast would 
have that effect, as everyone 
knows who has handled a dory full 
of fish. But it would also make her 
sluggish. As I wanted my boat to 
move easily with a light rig, it 
would be desirable to keep her 
displacement as light as possible 
for I figured that, like most flat 
bottomed boats, she would move 
faster over the water than through 
it. The result was that I departed 
from the standard dory model in 


The boat hauled out, showing the 
siape of her bottom and the fin keel 
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The boat’s rig isnotexcessive. She has a‘“‘sum- 
mer’ mainsail with more hoist. Center, in 
really light weather the “‘lateentopsail’”’ is set 


four respects: (1) I increased the 
beam very slightly and (2) de- 
creased the flare in like propor- 
tion; (3) allowed the bottom to 
take a natural rocker which (a) 
raised the forefoot and transom 
almost to the water line and (b) 
did away with any spiling of the 
planks, thereby simplifying the 
construction still further. And (4) 
I added a fin shaped keel with a 
heavy iron shoe on the bottom. 

The last of these changes was 
the only one which increased the 
difficulty of construction, but 
even so it was easier to build than 
a centerboard trunk, which would 
have been the other alternative. 
The heavy shoe gave the hull its 
required stability without ma- 
terially increasing the vessel’s 
wetted surface. This use of out- 
side ballast played an important 
part in her behavior and I shall 
come back to it later. One other 
slight change was made which 
could hardly be called a departure 
from type. It was to chop off the 
stern, making the transom a little 
wider and less raking than that of 
the true dory. So far as looks go, 
that was a mistake, and I question 
if it served any purpose. The next 
boat will have the conventional 
dory stern. The rudder is out- 
board, hung in gudgeons, the 
lower of which is on the bottom of 
a shallow skeg with the palm of 
the rudder projecting below. 

The resulting hull was some- 
thing that looked like an overgrown 

(Continued on page 136) 
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“Venture,” Canada’s new training vessel, out for a sail-stretching spin. Right, laying the deck 


A TRAINING SCHOONER 


FOR CANADA'S NAVY 


“Nothing Can Surpass Sail for Imparting Smartness 


and Discipline and for Developing Self-Reliance” 


OVA SCOTIA has designed and built a 

schooner for the Royal Canadian Navy, a 

vessel destined not only to carry the White 

Ensign and the Canadian Jack up and down 

the coasts of the North American continent 

, and into the blue waters of the Caribbean but 

to be, herself, a shining example of Nova Scotia’s famous 
industry. 

The ship was designed by W. J. Roué, designer of the 
champion Nova Scotia fishing schooner Bluenose, the fame 
of which is now perpetuated by her appearance on the 
Canadian ten cent piece. She was built by the Meteghan 
Shipbuilding Company, Limited, on the shores of the Bay of 
Fundy, under the personal supervision of Mr. Roué. 

The keel of this vessel, now His Majesty's Canadian Ship 
Venture, was laid on January 4th, 1937, and she was launched 
on June 9th. The christening’ ceremony was performed by 
Mrs. Norman McL. Rogers, wife of the then Acting Minister 
of National Defense. 

The name Venture has memories and associations for 
many officers of the R.C.N., as it was borne by a yacht 
attached to the Royal Naval College of Canada, in Halifax, 


from 1911 to 1917. It was a happy choice, too, since she is 
above all a venture in the training of young seamen. 

Venture was commissioned as a training schooner in the 
Royal Canadian Navy on October 25th, 1937, the first of 
her kind in the British and Dominion Navies since the old 
training squadron of the Royal Navy was paid off for the 
last time 37 years ago. The question of reviving training in 
sail was brought up in the British House of Commons in 
March, 1932, when the First Lord of the Admiralty intro- 
duced the navy estimates for that year. The resulting volume 
of correspondence, both in the press and in service journals, 
showed that there was not only a widespread interest in the 
projected revival but also that opinions on the matter were 
sharply divided. In the end, it was abandoned by the Royal 
Navy and it was left to the Honourable Ian Mackenzie, 
Canada’s Minister of National Defense, on the reeommenda- 
tion of technical officers of his department, to launch this 
interesting experiment. 

The primary object is the training of young seamen, who 
will go to sea in the schooner at an early stage in their careers 
for a period varying between two and four months. At first 
sight, a three-masted schooner would seem to have little in 
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common with a 36-knot destroyer, apart from a certain 
amount of seamanship. It is true that the material which 
the fighting seaman is expected to handle has advanced out 
of all recognition since the days of masts and yards and 
wooden hulls; but the physical, moral and mental qualities 
which that seaman must possess are the same as ever. These 
qualities, and the spirit of team work which isso essential in 
any fighting unit, it should be possible to bring into more 
active existence in a sailing ship, where complete dependence 
on wind and weather makes for more simple and primitive 
conditions. There is more time and leisure at sea for the in- 
dividual development of character, something which is often, 
perhaps almost. necessarily, lost sight of in the highly 
mechanized modern man-of-war. There is little distraction 
other than the weather — and weather becomes a matter of 
interest and importance to every member of the crew, since 
the movements of the ship depend upon the elements. 

This active interest in everything connected with the ship 
will be developed in every possible way. At the same time, 
the actual working of the ship, both alow and aloft, will 
constitute excellent physical training. While the working of 
the ship in all conditions of wind and weather will have little 
application to their duties later on in a man-of-war, it will 
have inestimable value in implanting and nurturing in these 
future seamen the qualities of ‘‘self-reliance and resource, 
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Venture’s principal dimensions are as follows: Displace- 
ment, 250 tons; length over all, 142’; length on water line, 
111’; greatest beam, 27’; greatest draft, 14’ 6’. 

. She was built to Lloyd’s scantlings throughout, though in 
several cases the limiting dimensions laid down by Lloyd’s 
were amplified in varying degrees towards a greater margin 
of safety to conform with Nova Scotian practice, in accord- 
ance with the designer’s explicit directions. 

The keel is of birch, 14’’ wide, with 6’ scarphs (Lloyd’s lay 
down.a minimum of 5’). The floors are grown timbers of 
birch and spruce, bolted through to frames, keel and keelson. 
A rider keelson takes the place of sister keelsons, and the 
whole is made rigid with a filling of cement reénforced with 
chain cable, comprising 40 tons of permanent ballast. 

The main frames are built up in futtocks of grown timbers, 
9” by 9”, each frame consisting of two timbers 1” apart. 
The frames are 27’ center to center and are of spruce and 
birch, in the proportion of about 25 per cent hardwood to 75 
per cent spruce. As far as the frames are concerned, the only 
advantage of birch is its ability to hold fastenings better 
than spruce. This latter wood is Nova Scotia black spruce 
throughout the vessel. Its principal quality is a greater 
proportion of strength to weight than any other known 
wood, not even excepting oak. It is also less subject to dry 
rot than most hardwoods. The hardwood used for Canadian 





quickness of eye and steadiness of nerve, calmness and self- 
possession in emergency, steadfastness in danger, helpfulness 
in all difficulties, and a quick sense of comradeship.”’ 

It might be worth while to quote a passage or two from 
the speech, already referred to, of the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty in 1932, Sir Bolton Eyres Monsell (now Lord Mon- 
sell, himself a retired commander, R.N.). He said: ‘‘ The bal- 
ance between training men to work machinery and training 
men to become seamen and all that that implies has been up- 
set. It is nobody’s fault; it has grown up almost uncon- 
sciously and inevitably in these days of mechanization.” 
And again: “In my opinion, there is no training in the world 
for a sailor like the training provided by masts and yards, 
making and shortening sail, reefing topsails in a strong wind, 
and all sail drill, which necessitate the closest codperation 
between all hands; and nothing can surpass it for imparting 


Smartness and discipline, and for developing character and 
self-reliance.” 


The hull of the Venture was built from the same table of 
offsets as the Blwenose. Venture is generally similar to that 
vessel except for certain modifications to hull and sail plan. 


Left, looking aft, showing the massive frames, the rider keelson and the 
shaft log. The boat will be filled to about two feet above the rider keelson 
with cement and chain cable, the fixed ballast. Above, a workman dubbing 
off the keel with an adze. The wedges in the ends of a few treenails, not yet 
trimmed flush with the plank, may be seen. Below, the bow framing. The one- 
inch spaces between the parts of each pair of frames are filled with salt 


above the water line and salt is used elsewhere to prevent dry rot 
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The lines of the “Venture,” based on those of the famous ‘“‘Bluenose,” show a handsome, sea-kindly model 


and American built schooners becomes weakened by dry rot 
after about fifteen years. So far from being altogether a dis- 
advantage, this results in vessels being replaced at compara- 
tively short intervals. It is this fact which largely accounts 
for the supremacy of our fishing vessels over those of Eng- 
land, for example, where hardy construction of English oak 
throughout ensures an extremely long life and vessels pass 
from father to son through two or three generations, per- 
petuating hulls and design long since shown to be capable of 
great improvement. 

To continue with the details of Venture’s construction, 
there is an inner ceiling of 4’’ spruce, increasing to 5’’ at the 
garboards and wales, and secured through to the frames with 
galvanized iron fastenings clinched over. These fastenings 
are not in contact with the sea water, as the planking is done 
subsequently. This outside planking is of 314” spruce, 
except the garboards which are of 4” birch. All outside 
planking is secured with treenails, birch and beech under 
water and hackmatack above. Hackmatack is expensive but 
has the important advantages of being proof against rot, is 
unaffected by continual wetting and drying and, in fact, 
becomes tougher as it ages. These treenails (pronounced 
trunnels) are about the thickness of a broom handle and 
some 30” in length. They are driven in, the ends are split and 
secured in place with hardwood wedges. The butts of the 
planking are fastened below water with gun metal so that 
the vessel may be copper sheathed if desired; with iron 
fastenings, electrolytic action would at once set in. 
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Lodging knees of grown timber are fitted between deck 
beams. There are over 100 in the ship. The designer allowed 
for extra heavy shelves, clamps and lodging knees. For this 
reason alone, Venture is by far the most strongly built 
schooner in these waters. 

The ship has three watertight bulkheads. It is difficult to 
make these absolutely watertight in a wooden vessel, but 
they will hold the water sufficiently well to allow the pumps 
to handle it. They also add to the general rigidity of the hull. 

The upper deck is of 3144” Douglas fir, laid edge-grained. 
A poop-deck 18” in height starts from just forward of the 
mizzenmast. From the break of this deck forward, half- 
frames come up, forming the stanchions to take the gunwale. 
From the break aft, the gunwale is built up of solid wood and 
the planksheer is not pierced except for fastenings. This 
is in accordance with the latest United States practice and 
tends to lengthen the life of the ship by preventing water 
from seeping through. 

As has been mentioned previously, hardwood, and to a 
lesser extent soft wood, is subject to dry rot. This dry rot is 
actually a living fungus, which it has been found cannot live 
in salt. In Venture, the scantlings are salted throughout, 
grooves being cut in frames and beams for this purpose. 

Air courses (ventilation spaces) are fitted in the ceilings in 
accordance with normal practice. It has been found that 
Nova Scotia built vessels rarely suffer from dry rot below 
the water line and, if well ventilated, keep clear of it above 
the water line for at least fifteen years. 

The rudder is of oak, with a 14’’ rudder stock. The wheel 
is of teak, and was made at Meteghan. It carries the ship’s 
name in brass letters. 

There are three masts, the mizzen truck being 103’ from 
the upper deck. The lower masts are of Douglas fir and were 
hewn out by hand at Meteghan. Topmasts, gaffs and booms 
are of spruce. 

Standing rigging is of plough steel wire having a breaking 
strain of 28 tons. The total lifting capacity of the standing 
rigging is actually sufficient to raise the ship out of the 
water. It is set up with lanyards of steam-tarred manila, 
which has more spring than hemp. This is local practice. 

The sails are of cotton, made at Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, 
and have a total area of about 12,000 square feet. Venture 

(Continued on page 137) 


The sail plan displays a well balanced rig with a good 
spread of canvas. The mizzen boom is 64 feet long 
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“MILMAROS,” A SPORT FISHING CRUISER 


“Milmaros” is a modification of the Jersey sea skiff 
type and is a fast and handsome boat. She is driven by 
a pair of Chrysler Majestic engines equipped with re- 
duction gear. The engines are located under the cockpit 
with a box, on top of which is a cushion, over each. 
At the upper right is a glimpse of the well-equipped 
galley with its stove, dresser, ice box, sink, dish racks 
and lockers, while at the right is the cabin with sleeping 
accommodations for four. Below is the yacht herself, 
traveling at a fast pace through a slop. 


She is a 36-footer, of the so-called 
sport fishing cruiser type, designed 
and built by the Hubert S. John- 
son Boat and Engine Works, of Bay 
Head, N. J., for Oscar A. Fow, of 
Philadelphia, and Cape May, N. J. 
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MIAMI TO NASSAU IN A FRESHENING BREEZE | 


In the 1938 Trek to the Capital of the Bahamas 
Only Six Yachts Completed the Course Though 


Thirteen Started. Six Turned Back and Another Sank 


By 
VIVYAN HALL 


Below, “Sonny,” owned by Albert E. Peirce, finished sec- 
ond on elapsed and corrected time. Last year she finished 
tenth in a fleet of nineteen. Right, ‘‘Augusta Verde” 


HE Miami-Nassau Race of 1938 will go down in history 

as the race in which the boat sank. But that was just 

part of the trouble involved with thirteen starters and a 
black cat. Of the thirteen boats, six finally finished, six 
others were forced to seek shelter, and the thirteenth went 
down in 150 fathoms. 

Of the successful six, Stormy Weather, Robert W. Johnson’s 
53-foot yawl, took the lead and sailed a beautiful race to win 
by the greatest margin of any year. She came in four hours 
and a half ahead of Sonny, Colonel Albert E. Peirce’s 54-foot 
cutter, and had time allowance to boot. Six hours later came 
Abenaki, Harlow N. Davock’s 50-foot schooner, to take first 
place in Class A, followed five hours later by Kitty Hawk 
VII, John Timken’s 50-foot cutter. Then for ten hours 
there were no signal flags indicating a boat in sight until 
San Cristobal II, J. Wesley Pape’s 51-foot schooner, came 
out of the night, followed almost a day later by Naomi, 
Charles Cox’s 37-foot ketch from Halifax. 

To get back to the beginning, nobody expected thirteen 
boats. A week before the start, a Miami paper announced 
twenty-twostarters;amember of the race committee said four 
were certain; twenty-five entry blanks were in, but three of 
the boats were later turned down as unseaworthy. The 
handicap chart, worked out at the last minute by R. E. 
Collins, chairman, gave seventeen boats in the race. The bad 
luck had started. R. J. Reynolds wired that illness prevented 
his making the race with Elizabeth McCaw. Starlight was 
damaged leaving the harbor at Houston and had to with- 
draw. Sylvana (ex-Kirawan), damaged on the way south, had 
two ship carpenters sent down from the Jacobson and Peter- 
son yard to fix her up. So much time was lost that she was 
out, although at the skippers’ meeting a wire from Kenneth 
Noble announced that she still expected to make it. 

The weather forecasts had indicated moderate easterly 
winds with scattered showers. On the morning of Tuesday, 
“February 8th, the Coast Guard cutter Mojave, flying the flag 

of Captain Cecil M. Gabbett commanding the South At- 
lantic division of the Coast Guard, was filled with guests for 
the start. Paragon, flying the flag of Rear Commodore Hugh 
M. Matheson of the Biscayne Bay Yacht Club, was filled 
with men whose boats had missed the race. (Except for 
George Wallace, new commodore of the Cruising Club of 


America, who, having come down by steamer from New 
M. Rosenfeld Photos 





York to navigate Sylvana, got off at Miami, looked around 
and, finding no sign of his boat, got back on the steamer and 
went on to Galveston on a cruise of his own.) On a power 
cruiser with a short wave transmitter, W. F. Crosby stood 
ready to broadcast a description of the start. The sun was 
shining and twelve boats were jockeying for position in a 
12-knot breeze. The wind and sea began to pick up. The 
broadcasting staff succumbed, motioning Crosby to intro- 
duce himself and start talking. At 11:55, the starting gun 
was fired under the direction of Commodore Henry §8. 
Thompson of the Miami Yacht Club. 

The bad luck continued. Sonny made the best start but 
had to luff to clear Harrison Tweed’s Sewanna, in irons right 
on the line. Harkness Edwards’ Winsome Too was second, 
followed closely by San Cristobal II, Abenaki, W. T. Price, 
Jr.'s, Vandal, Kitty Hawk VII, Stormy Weather, Francis 
Martin’s Augusta Verde, Julian Reiss’ Caprice, Naomi, and 
H. C. Bowen’s Caroline, twelve boats pretty well bunched. 
But, beating up to the line nearly ten minutes late, came 
Henry Summerfield’s St. Claire to make the thirteenth. 

With all the boats heading across the Stream on the port 
tack, San Cristobal and Stormy Weather were well out in 
front, with Sonny, Kitty Hawk and Winsome astern and to 
windward. Sewanna, to leeward of San Cristobal, headed the 
rest of the fleet. Trailing and well to the leeward came 
Caroline, having her own fight with Naomi. 

The noon weather broadcast indicated freshening easterly 
winds ahead. Mojave, under Commander Abel, after return- 
ing all except thirteen of her guests to land, headed for Great 
Isaac to check the boats as they made the turn. The wind, 
crossing the Gulf Stream, kicked up a wet, awkward chop 
and all crews broke out oilskins, 

The cutter Pandora, following the fleet, radioed the com- 
mittee boat at 1:30 that St. Claire was withdrawing from the 
race. The Class R sloop from Toledo had headsail trouble 
te would have been bad business with a 120-mile beat 
ahead, 

At three o’clock, Winsome ran into trouble. Only two days 
earlier, Edwards and George Ratsey, her mate, had decided 
to take off the mizzen and race her as a cutter. As she 
reached the axis of the Gulf Stream, a particularly bad sea 

(Continued on page 139) 
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A few minutes after the starting gun was fired and the yachts were off in a 
freshening breeze. Left to right, “‘Caprice,”’ ““Abenaki,” ‘‘San Cristobal 
Il,” “Kitty Hawk VII,” “Winsome Il,” “Sonny” and “Vandal.” Below, 
Robert W. Johnson’s yawl ‘‘Stormy Weather’ repeated her 1937 victory 
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HIS diary by an amateur yachtsman, excerpts from 
which follow, is an authentic account by an eye observer 
of the events mentioned. 


May 45, 1917. This war business is getting on my nerves. 
Everywhere you go — in the locker room of the yacht club, 
at dinners or during business hours — the talk is about 
nothing else. Every day I hear of another friend enlisting. It 
is all very well to be married, with a wife and two children. 
But the rather horrible fact of it all is that there is a certain 
glamour about going to war which is hard to resist. ‘‘The 
mind accepts but the heart denies.’ I must decide — and 
pretty: soon, too. 


May 14. This is my daughter’s second birthday. Every time 
I look at her I get a queer feeling of helplessness. Life seemed 
so stable before. To raw youth, the situation is exciting. 
Already I feel a bit old when I see these enthusiastic college 
boys training for places they hope to get in the Army or 
Navy. 


June 3.1 am going to enlist. It is curious how a small incident 
can suddenly crystallize your thoughts and start you along a 
line of action that you hardly dreamed of two months ago. 
At lunch today, an older but close friend said, ‘If you really 
want to get in this war, I know just what you can do. Col. 
Cooke is looking for volunteers for a Red Cross unit in Italy. 
The unit is almost filled but there is probably still a chance. 
You won’t be very near the war itself but you ought to have 
a good time. Anyway, somebody has to help besides the 
soldiers and sailors.” 

Great Heavens, I thought, is that what this bird thinks of 
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| CAMP. DAYS 


| AND DAYS AT SEA 


I917—I918 


ERNEST G. DRAPER 


The Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


Each incoming convoy was met by a squadron of de- 
stroyers far off the French coast and escorted into 
port through the submarine danger zone 


me? Am I so decrepit that nothing but Red Cross work in 
Italy is suitable for my creaking joints? 

I’m off. And I know what I am going to do. I am going to 
take a civilian course in navigation and then, by hook or 
crook, get a commission in the Naval Reserve. And I don’t 
mean guarding the waters of Long Island Sound, either. I 
mean some kind of a job on a battleship or transport, so I 
can get across. 


July 9. Who said navigation was easy? It seems mighty tough 
to me. Eleven years out of college have played havoc with 
my former acquaintance with mathematics. Every figure has 
to be so absolutely accurate. One slip at the start and you 
find the noon position of your ship just outside Muncie, 
Indiana. Most of the other fellows in this class are practical 
seamen, preparing for their mate’s or master’s tickets. They 
seem pretty dumb otherwise but they certainly can sail rings 
around me in this navigation stuff. 


August 2. If they only knew it, the United States Navy can 
now have the services of an A-1 (or maybe C-minus) officer 
— fifteen years of yachting experience plus a certificate of 
graduation from Seamen’s Church Institute Navigation 
School. The trouble is that they don’t know it and, if they 
did, it wouldn’t mean a thing to them because there 1s 
nothing to show in the way of sea experience. Commander 
Taintor, of the Naval Militia, tells me he will be glad to 
enroll me as boatswain’s mate, first class. Many thanks, 
Commander, for that superlative recognition. 


September 6. Here’s a real lead. By chance I ran across my 
old friend, Cliff Mallory. He tells me of a Lieutenant Merrill 
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who is enrolling officers for some kind of deck work on trans- 
ports. In ten minutes’ conversation, I learn more from 
Mallory about what’s what than from all others combined 
during the last five months. 

Saw Lieutenant Merrill and he has signed me up as an 
ensign and tells me to report immediately to Pelham Bay as 
an instructor in navigation. Either he is crazy or I am. 
Maybe we both are. I am taking the plunge and saying 
nothing, on the theory that it is better to be kicked out after 
being in than not to get in at all. 

I report for duty at Pelham Bay to a Lieutenant Wills. 
He says our school is an experiment and has nothing to do 
with the rest of the camp. “Here,” says he, “‘is a syllabus of 
a course in navigation outlined by Lieutenant Merrill. You 
are to write the lectures for the course based on this syllabus. 
There are about forty of them. The first class reports for 
duty tomorrow. I suggest that you get busy.” 


September 15. Thank God this first day of school is over! It 
was a nightmare. My uniform had not yet been delivered so 
I showed up at the barracks in civilian clothes, umbrella, 
rubbers and a green overcoat. It was raining hard and the 
parade ground was a sea of mud. Before me appeared a 
Squad of seventeen men, most of whom are just from college. 
They were dressed immaculately in regulation Navy uni- 
forms. At sight of me, a regular Navy boatswain who has 
them in charge brought them to attention and a formal 





U.S.S. “Kimberly,” one of the ‘‘flush deck- 
ers,” escorting the ‘‘Leviathan” through the 
U-boat zone. From a painting by Burnell Poole 


Camouflage altered the apparent outline of 
a ship and made it difficult for a hostile sub- 
marine to determine her range accurately 


Photographs courtesy U. S. Navy 


salute. How can you look military in a green overcoat with 
rubbers? It is a wonder they all did not burst out laughing. I 
would have felt better if they had. 

The course opens with a lecture on piloting. All these men 
have been to sea for three months. They know five times as 
much about it as I do. It is going to be a tight race as to 
whether I can keep command of the situation or make a 
laughing stock of myself and crack up altogether. 


September 29. The race is still nip and tuck. I have to teach 
all the morning. Then, during that afternoon and night, I 
write the lecture for the following day. These men are as 
keen as mustard. They want to know. If you start bluffing, 
you are gone. They will detect it in an instant and then 
tréat you with the contempt that you deserve. 


November 14. This is a big day. The first class graduates this 
morning. Each one of them will automatically secure a 
position as junior deck officer on a transport or cargo ship. 
The Navy Department has decided to recognize and enlarge 
the school. More officers have — high-class men in every 
way — come to teach and instead of one class we are going 
to have four. A great share of this success goes to the men in 
this first class. They sensed the importance of their work and 
broke their backs in an effort to make good. A sense of real 
loss sweeps over me as these younger, but none the less real, 
friends leave the barracks and go to sea. 
































































































































































































































December 3. The Officers Material School of the Naval 
Auxiliary Reserve (as we are now Officially designated) is 
growing by leaps and bounds. The hard days of getting 
started are over. It is now more a question of organization. 
But I want to get to sea. There is a popular song going the 
rounds: “‘ Mother, Take in Your Service Flag, Your Boy’s at 
Pelham Bay.” That hurts. 


January 2, 1918. Lieutenant Wills sprung a great surprise on 
me today. He appointed me a lieutenant, junior grade. That 
pleases me right down to the ground but it means that I 
shall have to stick here until spring. 


June 20. ‘Draper,’ said Lieutenant Wills to me this morn- 
ing, ‘“‘I have a fine assignment for you. I have just heard of a 
transport now outfitting at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, the 
Sierra. Her captain is James D. Willson, a commander in the 
regular Navy and the finest kind of a man. The navigator is 
R. P. Strough. Would you like to ship as assistant navigator? 
If so, you’d better make your plans to leave immediately.” 

By next day I was all packed up and ready to leave. On 
July 9th, we shoved off on the good ship Sierra from Hobo- 
ken, N.J., in a heavy drizzle. About 1,200 soldiers on board, 
mostly from the South. As we backed into the stream, a mis- 
guided chaplain jumped into the rigging and yelled: “ Alto- 
gether, now, fellows. Let’s sing ‘Nearer My God to Thee.’”’ 
I thought the captain would shoot him down right in his 
tracks but he said nothing, only glared. The plan is to join a 
convoy of sister ships off Sandy Hook at 7:00 p.m. 

Later. We’re off in a group of about eleven ships. It is hot 
as fire and a mean looking squall with dense black clouds and 
spurts of lightning is making up in the southwest. 


Midnight, July 9. I turned in about 10:00 p.m., and woke up 
two hours later to find the ship standing still. Rushing up to 
the bridge, I found there was trouble of some sort in the 
engine room. It took hours to fix. We shall have to go it alone 
since the convoy cannot wait. 


July 11. Great arguments at every meal as to the where- 
abouts of the convoy. No wireless permitted but we know its 
designated position at noon of each day from secret orders 


The U.S. destroyer “Henley” in a striking pattern of camouflage 
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given before we left. The convoy’s standard speed is slightly 
less than our forced speed but even so we do not seem to be 
gaining much. 


July 13. Bad news this a.m. Our navigator, Mr. Strough, fell 
down a hatchway and injured himself so painfully that he 
fainted. No bones broken but he must stay quiet. Captain 
Willson says it is up to me to do the navigating for the next 
few days. . . . We hada big laugh at 11:00 a.m. inspection. 
All of us were dressed in regulation uniforms and standing at 
attention on the bridge when one of the army lookouts in the 
crow’s nest lost his lunch. It maimed the captain’s nice blue 
cap. I heard him say: “To hell with these damn lookouts!” 
But maybe I was mistaken. 


July 14. Where is that convoy? I make it still ahead of us but 
nobody is much impressed by my arguments. Lieutenant 
Strough — now much better — thinks we may have passed 
it in the night. Some recommend our slowing down to let it 
catch us. But if we do, and it is not behind, we will miss the 
destroyer convoy that meets us 900 miles from the French 
coast. Then we shall have to try to run the submarine 
blockade without escort. .. . Captain Willson tells me 
that if he does not sight the convoy by 4:00 p.m. he is going 
to slow down. I tell him I am sure it is ahead. He thinks I am 
bluffing. Maybe Iam... . 3:00 p.m. we sight the convoy 
ahead and off our starboard bow about ten miles away. Boy, 
is that a satisfying sight to me! We ought to come abreast by 
5:00 p.m. . . . We join the convoy and receive instructions 
as to zigzag courses. No subs out here but I guess the convoy 
is zigzagging for practice. 


July 15. Getting the noon position is great fun in this fleet. 
The navigator of each ship has the noon position signal flags 
hoisted as soon as possible after eight bells. When flags are 
up from all ships, the official position is signalled to us by the 
flagship. If your position varies from the official one by more 
than two or three miles, everyone tells you what a dub you 
are. So far, I have had good luck but the navigator on the 
Toloa, astern of us, was off 25 miles this noon. I hate to think 
what his skipper will say to him. 
(Continued on page 120) 
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WHAT PRICE GAS? 


The Advantages of Auxiliary Sail 
for Power Boats as Suggested 


by an Involuntary Winter Cruise 


By 


FREDERIC M. GARDINER 


— OR years the question of whether or not a sail- 
ing yacht should carry auxiliary power has 
been argued pro and con, the ‘‘die hards”’ 
maintaining that auxiliary power in a sail 
boat is unsporting, while the “‘live hards”’ 
hold that to cruise in a sail boat without 
power is about as sensible a procedure as to 
fly without a parachute. 

For some reason, no such controversy has developed over 
the question of auxiliary sail for power yachts; perhaps be- 
cause it would occur to no one that it was ‘‘unsporting” to 
carry an auxiliary sail tucked away on a power boat, to use 
in case of engine breakdown. It is obvious that the funda- 
mental principles are identical, though, actually, you are in 
a harder chance in a broken down power boat which cannot 
be repaired at sea than in a becalmed sail boat, because, if 
you wait long enough in a sail boat the wind is sure to blow! 

The benefits of auxiliary sail on a power boat were brought 
home to me forcibly not so long ago, on an “‘involuntary”’ 
winter cruise which might have terminated disastrously had 
it not been for the forethought of the owner in providing 
canvas to fall back upon in case of emergency. It was not 
intended to be a cruise in the first place, just a week-end of 
fishing around Block Island. Even about that, all we knew 
was that a lot of fishermen worked out of Block Island all the 
year ’round, and we figured that if we went down there and 
followed them out, we’d catch fish. The owner of the craft 
we were to sail in (a 45-foot cabin cruiser built down in 
Maine) said the fish were extra hungry in the winter time 
and we ought to have good sport. Well, we did — but not 
just the kind we were looking for! 

It may be protested by some that with the highly de- 
veloped modern power plant for yachts, auxiliary sail is un- 
necessary. But anyone who drives an automobile has seen 
the most up-to-date model parked by the roadside, with the 
hood up and the driver’s head stuck down somewhere in the 
bowels of the machine; or his figure moving disconsolately 
away carrying an empty gasoline can to a distant filling 
Station. What may happen to a car may happen to a motor 
boat, all foolproof developments to the contrary, but with 
this difference — there are no garages on the high seas. 

\Ve met, four of us who had kicked around on boats a good 
part of our lives, about four in the afternoon, at the Skip- 
per’s place in Port Washington (Long Island), and slung our 
ge:r on board. We were a husky crew and everything looked 


























tops to me, particularly as I knew the Skipper was the kind 
who’d have plenty to eat and drink on board, and one of us 
was a good cook. We planned to make an easy run down the 
Sound that night and reach Block Island early the following 
morning. The Gallant Lady was an able packet, having been 
built by a Maine captain who had used her as a party boat 
in the summer time and for lobstering in the winter. The 
Skipper had fixed her up like a yacht and, with an idea of 
going swordfishing some time, had added a pulpit and a good 
stout mast to carry a lookout. We were to be glad of that 
sturdy mast before we got through. 

For once the newspapers were right about the weather. 
After snowing hard the day before, it had cleared off cold, 
with a fresh breeze out of the northwest. We got under way 
about five and stood out of the harbor. The wind had been 
increasing and, as soon as we got out of the lee of the inner 
harbor, we began to get the force of it and of the chop that 
the Sound can kick up. It was bitter cold on deck and the 
spray began to fly and freeze as it fell; but it was fine and 
snug in the pilot house, which had room for all of us, and the 
Gallant Lady took it like a duck. She was good for about ten 
knots, after we hauled off the wind and headed down the 
Sound, and she settled to her work in good style. 

The breeze continued to freshen, and we ran over under 
the Connecticut shore to get smoother water. It looked as 
if we’d get a good dusting in the morning when we hit open 
water between Fisher’s and Block Islands. 

We passed through The Race about two thirty and, when 
we got out past Fisher’s, it began to kick up rough. The wind 
was still northwest and blowing a moderate gale, or so we 
guessed from the combers and the way the wind screamed in 
the rigging. But the Gallant Lady took it in her stride and 
purred along as if it was her meat. 

“‘Isn’t she sweet?” boasted the Skipper. 

“Sweet as a nut and hard as a nutshell!” somebody 
answered. 

We were all in the pilot house. An occasional “‘splice o’ the 
main brace,’”’ music from an accordion, and the excitement 
of the night run had kept us from getting sleepy. We had 
just picked up the lights on Block Island and were thinking 
about some hot chow, when the engine began to miss, ran on 
for a moment, then coughed and died. 

‘““What the hell!” said the Skipper, and dove below. A 
second later he yelled to us and, leaving one man at the 
wheel, the other two hustled down the companionway to the 
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cabin. The cabin was reeking with gas and the Skipper was 
holding a blanket around the galley stove. 

“‘Grab some blankets and soak ’em over the side!” came 
the order, and we jumped to obey. By the grace of the 
sailor’s gods enough gas hadn’t worked up into the galley yet 
to blow us up. A moment later, we were back with the wet 
blankets and the Skipper hung them around the stove. 

“T don’t dare open the stove and put the fire out,”’ he said, 
and turned to open the ports and hatches. We opened up 
everything and it didn’t take long for that cabin to feel like 
the inside of a refrigerator car. Then we set about looking for 
the trouble. It didn’t take long; the bilges were swimming 
with gas! 

“Get at the pump!” the Skipper told me, and plunged 
into the engine room. It was not difficult for him to find out 
what had gone wrong. Whoever had put the Gallant Lady in 
commission had cross-threaded the connection between the 
strainer and the gas line! It had held until now, but evidently 
our rolling and pitching in this sea had been too much for it, 
and it had come adrift. Like some older boats, Gallant Lady 
had one ’thwartships gas tank, and every drop of gasoline 
had gone into the bilges. There was not as much as there 
would have been at the start of the run, but there was 
plenty! 

By the time we got the bilges clean, which involved not 
only pumping but sluicing down with salt water, bailing, and 
finally going over the whole works with rags, it was daylight. 
When we looked around, there was no sign of Block Island 
and the only thing we could see, besides a lot of wild water, 
was the lighthouse on Montauk Point away off to the 
west’ard and about on our beam. Of course, as soon as the 
Gallant Lady lost way, back there at the start of all this, the 
wind had caught her high bow and swung her around and 
the Skipper had told the man at the wheel to keep her before 
it. It was all he could do, and we must have been going to 
leeward like a scared rabbit, for the wind hadn’t gone down 
any. 

Forgetting for a moment our precarious situation — for a 
motor boat without gas in an offshore gale is not a particu- 
larly comfortable prospect — we turned to to put the ship 
to rights, to get breakfast, and to consider the next move. 
The Skipper’s first order was to put out a stern drogue. 

“Break out that spare anchor rode,’’ he told us, ‘‘and get 
the sea anchor out of the lazarette. Somebody ought to be 
along to pick us up if we don’t get carried out too far.” 

When we got back to the warmth of the pilot house from 
that job, we found him looking anxiously out to the west’ard. 
Following his gaze, I noticed that a bank of heavy clouds 
was working up over the horizon. 

““What do you think of it?” I asked. 

“Well — I’m praying that those clouds aren’t full o’ snow. 
And I don’t think my prayer’s worth a Portuguese man-o’- 
war in a waterspout.’’ He turned to me: 

“Keep an eye out up here,” he said, “‘I’m going below.” 

A little later his voice came again from below decks. 
“One o’ you guys gimme a hand here!”’ he called. 

He was wrestling with a great roll of canvas in the fore 
peak and it was all we could do to drag it aft into the cabin. 

““What’s all this canvas doing on a motor boat?” I de- 
manded. 

‘ Always had a hunch I’d get caught like this some time,” 
he explained, ‘‘so I had ’em turn me out a jib and mains’! — 
trys’] really. Always wondered what she’d do under canvas; 
now we'll see!”’ 

The canvas was heavy and stiff but we managed to get it 
spread out around the cabin and the skipper went to work 
overhauling the gear. Before he finished a call came from 
above: 

“Snow coming!” 
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Montauk Point Lighthouse had disappeared behind a gray 
blanket which was bearing down on us; the wind had mod- 
erated, but it had shifted into the north and, as we watched, 
the first flakes of snow fled past us. 

“Nothin’ but a flurry,” someone muttered. 

But he was doomed to disappointment. Within half an 
hour, the wind had veered more toward the east and the 
snow had steadied and streamed by in a blinding, pearl gray 
mass that blotted out everything within a few boat lengths 
of us. 

“Fat chance of getting picked up in this,” I remarked. 

“‘So what?” said the Skipper. ‘‘Come on, let’s try to get 
sail bent on her — we’re going places!” 

We hauled the heavy canvas laboriously out on deck, our 
heaves punctuated by the raucous blast of the horn as the 
steersman leaned on the button, and then started to drag the 
sails up over the cabin house. 

“Watch your step!” yelled the Skipper, as I climbed up 
by the mast, ‘‘it’s slippery as the devil on top there!”’ 

“You’re telling me!” I grunted, as the boat took a lurch 
and I made a grab for the mast to keep from going over- 
board. 

Three of us struggled to get the sails bent. We finally 
succeeded; then, before hoisting away, we went aft to get 
in the drogue. 

‘““What’s the dope, Skipper?”’ I asked. 

“Tf my guess is right,” he told us, “‘she ought to sail pretty 
nearly with the wind on the beam. We’ll make a lot of lee- 
way but I’m going to try to fetch somewhere near the south 
shore of Long Island and coast along it. If this wind holds 
as it is, we ought to come somewhere near. It may shift more 
to the eastward and make it easy. Anyway, it’s our best 
chance, and if this snow ever lets up we ought to pick up 
some guy who can give us gas or tow us in somewhere.” 

The idea of getting somewhere, even if it meant the open 
sea in a winter blow, was right up my alley, and the rest of 
the crew felt the same way. The prospect was a little ap- 
palling but at the moment the whole situation had a breath- 
taking flavor, and the thought of going places “‘under our 
own steam,” so to speak, was soothing to the nerves. 

The wind had steadied north by east, and blew strong, but 
not quite of gale force. We had set the sails, both of stout 
canvas, the after sail cut like the storm trys’! of a fishing 
schooner, loose-footed, with a heavy watch tackle for a 
sheet. It was surprising what that patch of canvas did, small 
as it was for the size of the boat. It filled away hard as a 
sheet of steel above us and not only steadied us but drove 
us along at what seemed a terrific rate. The Skipper took 
the wheel and held the wind as near on the beam as he could, 
putting the helm down and shooting the Gallant Lady up a 
little to meet each wave crest. It was beautiful the way she 
swooped and ran. There was plenty of spray, but the snow 
and the shift of wind had warmed the air a bit and the spray 
no longer froze. 

The course the Skipper figured we were making good 
would take us about five miles south of Montauk Point; if 
the wind hauled more, we should be able to lay right down 
the Long Island shore. That was our hope, and at least we 
were on our way. Our first hour’s run on the log showed 5.4 
miles, and some time during the second hour we figured we 
passed the Point. 

The hours passed, and the shift of wind came. The Skipper 
changed his course a little. 

“Going to try for Fire Island Lightship,” he announced; 
“Tf I’m anywhere near right, we ought to pass somewhere 
near it about sundown.” 

““Whatyuh goin’ to do when you get there?” 

“Get gas — if we have any luck!” 
(Continued on page 131) 
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This 30-foot motor cruiser, designed and built by the Owens Yacht Company, of Dundalk, Baltimore, has 
an unusually large amount of room in her. The deck cabin is capacious and in its after part is e wide seat 
which may be extended forward to form a double bed. The arrangement of the windows gives good 
visibility around the horizon and provides an abundance of light and air. Forward of the deckhouse is 
a toilet room, on the port.side, while on the opposite side of the boat is the galley. Still farther forward 
is a stateroom with a berth on each side. Large lockers and drawers have been provided throughout. 


M. Rosenfeld 























The form over which a dinghy is constructed 


orange, red, blue, green and terra cotta sails. The Lake 

Michigan Yachting Association is proud of its junior 
squadron —of the thirteen self-governing junior yacht 
clubs, representing as many different communities in a city 
as large and diversified as Chicago. It is proud, too, of the 
handsome ten-foot dinghies being built by boys between 
fourteen and eighteen. Professional looking jobs not varying 
more than a quarter of an inch. The way the boys have 
sunk their teeth into the whole subject, from nomenclature 
to racing tactics, has more than justified the effort expended 
in their behalf. 

As early as last summer, two round-bottomed dinghies 
and one 14-foot patrol boat were completed and placed in 
service at Burnham Park Lagoon. Four were completed in 
November. Without pushing production, there will be 
thirty-three more of these Class D dinghies launched this 
spring. Fourteen are now on the forms, nearing completion. 
And this is just a beginning. 

The Rainbow Fleet offers a good basic pattern for other 
clubs eager to develop a strong junior squadron. The whole 
thing got under way in 1936, when Joseph A. Moller was rear 
commodore of the Lake Michigan Yachting Association. 
It is the rear commodore’s duty to lie awake thinking of ways 


[‘: known as the Rainbow Fleet, a name suggested by the 


Boys of the Lane Technical Yacht Club and some of the craft they built 


LAKE MICHIGAN’S RAINBOW FLEET 
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The L.M.Y.A. Sponsors Junior Boat 


Building and Racing Organization 


By 


JEANNETTE OATES 


to interest the juniors in their fathers’ sport. Joe Moller 
thought of a way and founded the Rainbow Fleet. The proc- 
ess was not quite as simple as that but just as direct. 

Machinery was set in motion to make the fleet a perpetu- 
ating body, a definite asset to the parent organization and a 
civic activity of sizable scope. In charge of junior activities 
the past year, and elected for the next twelve months, is 
John T. Snite, Commodore ‘‘Bud” Snite, as the owner of 
Bagheera is known on the Lakes, who is now actively direct- 
ing the project. He thinks that the L.M.Y.A. has found a 
“natural” in offering something more popular than the 
dubious amusements of a large city. Particularly has the 
welcome sign been held out to youngsters who find in their 
club headquarters a comfortable and well equipped place in 
which to work. They go to the community center for com- 
panionship — the mutual give and take with other boys of 
the same age, neighborhood and interests. Growing boys 
need a place in which to expand — and this is often difficult 
to find in cramped urban quarters. The yacht basin and 
workshop provide excellent outlets. Racing is a man’s sport 
and as such has the respect of every type of boy. 

Work got under way at Lane Technical High School 
where Instructor Erwin Brinkman had stirred considerable 
interest in model boat building, the fundamentals of seamanship 



















and kindred subjects. Fifty students joined the high school 
yacht club last year and after school hours became pro- 
ficient with boat yard tools and varnish brush. This year 
there are 75 members and the boys do everything from 
studying Calahan to casting their own hardware. 

Yachtsmen who approached the Chicago park board for 
the use of sheltered Burnham Park Lagoon, found officials 
interested in the project and frankly curious as to its adapt- 
ability in community recreational programs. It was cautiously 
inaugurated in certain parks and found to be overwhelm- 
ingly popular with both boys and craft instructors, lending 
itself to a year ’round schedule; theory and construction in 
the winter and sailing practice and racing in summer. 

Teaching the hundred and one tricks of yacht racing to a 
thoroughly landlubberly kid and making him capable of 
racing a boat is an undertaking. Teaching hundreds of land- 
lubberly kids is a major responsibility. It was solved by 
teaching the craft instructors and letting them relay their 
knowledge to students. In some cases, advanced students 
were taught seamanship and, chain fashion, they passed on 
their knowledge to younger boys. 

This winter, lectures are being held on the north and south 
sides of Chicago where juniors have an opportunity to hear 
Seasoned yachtsmen speak on pertinent subjects. On the 
calendar are Kenneth Brown, Robert A. Haynie and Dr. 
Hollis E. Potter, well known to the yachting fraternity, who 
will talk on navigation and construction, racing rules and 
yachting courtesy. Supplementary lectures will be round 
table discussion on rules of the road, sportsmanship and 
problems in racing tactics. From time to time, moving pic- 
tures of races and yacht events are shown. 

Sketching in background was the first step. The second 
aud more important was safety. For other clubs interested 
In the specific pattern of training, Barney’s is a typical case. 
Hc has been fascinated by boats since he whittled and sailed 
home-made hulls on the park lagoons and his idea of fun has 
been to watch the yachts glide in and out the harbor. 


Two of the Rhodes dinghies in Burnham Park Lagoon. They were built and manned by juniors of the Rainbow Fleet 
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A year ago last fall he joined a junior yacht club:in the 
neighborhood fieldhouse where he heard blackboard lectures 
and was given a sheaf of mimeographed lessons to take home, 
prepared by the Lake Michigan Yachting Association. The 
lessons, condensed from the ablest modern authorities and 
rewritten so as to be wholly intelligible to adolescents, cov- 
ered such subjects as different types of boats, various kinds 
of sails, nomenclature, points of sailing, rules of the road, 
racing rules, knot tying and splicing; in other words, the 
broad knowledge of any well-grounded yachtsmen. 

That was roughing in Barney’s background. During the 
six months’ lessons, he and eight other boys actually built a 
sailing dinghy. From there, Barney took to the water. 
Though lifejackets must be worn at all times, before he was 
allowed in the boat he was required to pass a rigid Red Cross 
swimming test. 

After graduating from his ‘‘boat yard” to the protected 
waters of Burnham Lagoon — which visitors to the cen- 
tennial exposition three or four years ago will remember 
as the picturesque pond of gondolas, light and music — 
Barney did dual sailing with an instructor. When he satisfied 
the teacher that he could handle the boat skilfully, he was 
allowed to take her out alone. And ask if the young sailor 
wasn’t thrilled. He took her out in light, moderate and heavy 
weather — heavy for Class D craft. He learned to come 
about and jibe like a veteran, to reach, run and beat. Barney 
was as cocky about making a landing in varying wind 
directions and velocities as if the dinghy were a 60-foot 
schooner. 

According to the youthful skipper, all the beginners were 
in constant fear of capsizing the boat. In strong winds, this 
made them over-cautious, keeping them from driving the 
boat hard; should they capsize, it had a tendency to make 
them panicky. The solution was discovered to be frequent 
capsizing drills in shallow water with a patrol boat and 
instructor near by to develop a routine until all fear of cap- 
sizing disappeared. A submarine unit was formed of those 




































































who had used their heads and hands after capsizing, and 
Barney promptly became eligible. 

His ambition this season is to earn one of the coveted 
“‘skipper’s”’ certificates and the privilege of wearing crossed 
anchors and burgee insignia on his cap. These mean that he 
has qualified in the senior Red Cross Life Saving test, has an 
accurate and comprehensive knowledge of sailing theory, 
has demonstrated a marked degree of skill in practical sailing 
and has performed the neat handling of a capsizing and 
rescue. 

This winter Barney finds his way to the navigation lec- 
tures being conducted for senior yachtsmen and, at the rate 
he is studying, he may be one of the experienced boys who 
will assist the newcomers next summer. His ambition is to 
follow the example of one of the older boys, who was taken 
as a crew member in last summer’s gale-driven trek to Mack- 
inac. Enough about Barney, fine sailor that he’s turning out 
to be. There should be a trained corps of about 500 just like 
him on the lagoon ten months from now. 


+ + + 


Class D dinks were chosen for several reasons. The class is 
organized on a national basis, the boats are admirably suit- 
able for the beginner and they are dinghies a boy can build. 
The dinghies carry the Rhodes hallmark because it was 
Phil Rhodes, eminent naval architect, who came forward 
and volunteered the plans when the L.M.Y.A. was looking 
for the type of craft that would act as a cornerstone and not 
be a stumbling block to the boys. The Rhodes dinghy is 
comparable in speed and ease of handling with anything its 
size afloat. Non-salable plans, free of royalties, were drawn 
up and offered as a friendly contribution. 

These compact little craft carry full racing equipment — 
614-foot oars, a 10-foot painter and a means of bailing. Spars 
are short enough to be stowed within the boat. The hull is of 
lapstrake construction; the planking is 44-inch Philippine 
mahogany. The stem, keel and frames are of white oak. The 
transom is cut from a single piece of Mexican mahogany to 
avoid the possibility of an open seam at a later date. The 
centerboard well, seats, gunwales and rub strakes are made 
of Mexican mahogany. Sounds like a build-up for everything 
a boat should be but the boys were impressed with the fact 


Boys fitting a plank to one of the dinghies 
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that only quality materials had been selected and it was up 
to them to give fine workmanship. The boat is stained, filled 
and varnished inside and out, to a high finish, the theory 
being that fine craftsmanship is immediately evident. 

The sails are made in combinations of eight different 
colors; the top cloths identify the yacht club and the solid 
base color the number of the boat within the club. The reason 
for this is the same as for the number on a football jersey — 
identification from the side lines. The rig is of standing 
lug type and carries 66 square feet of sail. Blocks, cleats, 
rudder braces and all other hardware are made from man- 
ganese bronze. The boat, complete, weighs between 140 and 
150 pounds. A tag on the inside of every boat identifies it as 
the property of the L.M.Y.A., loaned to a particular club. 


+ + + 


The organization of the Rainbow Fleet has been well 
thought out. The fleet breaks down into two groups, each 
capable of wide expansion. One is a Chicago public park 
recreational activity and is under the joint sponsorship of 
park and L.M.Y.A. directors, the other is a Lane Tech 
project, under the watchful eye of the Board of Education 
and the L.M.Y.A. 

Executive officers of the Chicago park district fleet consist 
of honorary commodore, Henry B. Babson, L.M.Y.A. direc- 
tor who has been identified with any movement to benefit 
yachting on the Lakes; honorary vice commodore, V. K. 
Brown, director of recreational activities for the park board; 
commodore, Harry O’Hare, superintendent of parks and 
beaches; and three L.M.Y.A. representatives: Joseph A. 
Moller, John T. Snite and David C. Zimmerman. The 
committee includes, too, all junior commodores. 

Charles E. Lang, high school principal, is Lane Tech’s 
honorary commodore; Erwin F. Brinkman, faculty codrdi- 
nator and zealous champion of junior yachting, holds the 
honorary office of vice commodore. Each yacht club elects 
its own junior officers, makes its own bylaws, sets nominal 
dues (ten cents a month) if it wishes; in other words, it 
manages all of its own affairs under the guidance of the 
linking L.M.Y.A. 

When funds were needed for building materials and to get 
(Continued on page 130) 
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E LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


my safe-conduct pass to Miami. I got the pass on suf- 

ferance a while back when I admitted that the race 
committee of the Miami Yacht Club was so much on the 
up-and-up that in three runnings of the Miami-Nassau race 
it hadn’t okayed a single competitor that was liable to lose 
the race by foundering. Those were the races of 1935, 1936, 
and 1937, light to fresh breezes. I never altered my opinion 
that the acceptance of certain yachts in the 1934 drag-out 
party was unjustifiable. I still felt that the answer to the 
official assertion that the hard weather of 1934 would never 
be repeated was ‘‘Oh, yeah?” 


|: ABOUT to lose my recuperating reputation along with 


So now see what’s up and happened. In the fifth inter- 
national winter resort race, she went and breezed on again. 
Seven of thirteen entries quit. One of them, the 53-foot 
water line schooner Augusta Verde, quit in a definite and 
almost unparalleled manner. She took a short cut to Davy 
Jones’ locker. Her crew was saved. All else she left were the 
questions: Why did she sink? and Why should she have been 
disbarred from racing by the Miami Yacht Club? Well, she 
didn’t sink because of the fact that the United States Coast 
Guard Mojave had her in tow. The captain of the Mojave 
knows his job and the charge doesn’t stick. She sank because 
she wasn’t fit to go to sea. Formerly the Clarissa, she was 
built in 1901. That made her 37 years old. For the last five 
of those she had been on the beach. According to the infor- 
mation I have (which came to me over a telephone wire so 
hot that the insulation sizzled) the Augusta Verde was 
bought by her last owner for a price which in itself might 
have been an accurate guide to the condition of a yacht 53 
feet on the water line and 78 feet 6 inches over all. He spent 
additional money to caulk her deck and put her in what he 
thought was seaworthy shape, but sailors who were ac- 
quainted with the hooker still called her a suicide trap. 
Among the “improvements” were heavy water tanks 
strapped under the deck in her overhanging bow. It was the 
opening up of the bow that occasioned her loss. 


I know there will be those who will say that I’m off my 
beat and that so long as an entry in an ocean race has good 
gear and ‘“‘seems” sound, a race committee has no right to 
disbur her and deserves no rebuke if things go wrong. But 
ocean racing is a hard game and with increasingly keen 
com) etition is getting harder every year. It is therefore my 
Opinion that committees should be alert to exercise their 


discretionary powers and to rule out all boats which are 
known to be decrepit. The race committee of the Cruising 
Club of America has reason to be thankful that two of the 
competitors in the last Bermuda Race didn’t open up and 
sink with all hands. Days before the event, the word had 
trickled around that both of those babies had been socked 
by dry rot. Both took a beating and that both got in out of 
the wet was considered something of a miracle. 


The race committee of the Miami Yacht Club wasn’t 
quite so lucky. The Augusta Verde lies 150 fathoms down in 
the New Providence Channel. It is only by the grace of God 
and Guard that the crabs aren’t smacking their mandibles 
among the spare ribs of her crew. 


Perhaps crusty middle age causes me to place the wrong 
values on matters of this sort. Certainly the schooner- 
bereaved owner has no reason to quarrel with the decision to 
let him enter a race shepherded by Coast Guard vessels. 
Believe it or not, he was starting around the world in the 
old wicker basket! Which reminds me that another world- 
girdler, the 46-foot schooner Mavis (72 feet 9 inches over all, 
and, by a strange coincidence, 37 years old) was towed in to 
Norfolk a month ago by another Expeditioners’ Friend, the 
cutter Dione, subsequent to a radio assist from still another 
old standby, a Gulf Oil tanker. One of the paper accounts I 
saw said that in one day at sea the Mavis carried away 
“‘mainsail, headgear and rudder.” .. . I’m putting odds 
and ends of information together and pretty soon I’ll evolve 
a formula for the ideal world cruiser. She’ll be 39 feet water 
line, 52 years old, and 78 feet over all (all these numbers 
being divisible by 13), and will be dry-rotted only in her 
sternpost and garboards. She must cost at first not more 
than $2600 and require no more than $9100 additional 
outlay to fit her to float at anchor. I haven’t formulated the 
other requirements except that she must have a swell coat 
of blue paint on her topsides, a starboard list, and a knife 
sunk to its hilt in the mainmast. Oh yes, it will be standard 
practice to have a Coast Guard cutter accompany her to 
pick off the crew as convenient or necessary. 


Gardner Emmons, one of my sincerest reprovers and 
severest critics, has jumped me for asserting last month that 
Brilliant carried a medium Guinea in a Force 5 breeze. 
Gardner, who once agreed with me that a forecaster in 

(Continued on page 126) 
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Being a Department Designed for Pre- 
serving Unusual Tales Spun by Yarners 
at the End of the Day's Run When 
Everything Has Been Snugged Down 
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AROUND THE CABIN LAMP 





Capt’n Lish Takes Advantage of a Foggy Day 


MMA HERE is something disreputable about the 

term ‘‘party-boating” as generally re- 

garded by real sea-skimmers and boatmen. 

Why this should be is a puzzle but it is just 

as great a sin and quite as risky to life and 

limb to call the average fisherman a 

“‘party-boatman” as it is to call a tow boat skipper a 

“‘canaler.’’ Nevertheless, there is born every now and then a 

party-boatman who somehow wins the admiration of all who 

know him and there is seldom a gathering of sea-skimmers 

laying out a blow, smoking, gamming and cussing the luck 

as they crowd into somebody’s cabin, that fails to dig up a 

yarn about a party-boatman, his doings and devilment. And 

this was the yarn spun by Capt’n Ben Sisson, as he puffed 
his pipe in the foes’le of the Nautilus. 


+ + + 


“Old Capt’n Lish party-boated for years and years and 
had one of the cussedest runs of luck you ever heard of. He 
had an old, beamy, shoal draft sloop that would sail across a 
meadow if a hand went on ahead with a sprinkling can, and 
she’d start the fillings in your teeth when you tried to shove 
her to wind’ard. But she made money for Capt’n Lish, who 
always had a story ready for his passengers whenever any- 
thing put a cant in their plans. He told ’em that his water 
cask leaked when he started his caulking and he had to pump 
every half hour, and he talked ’em into packing dogfish four 
feet long and shipping ’em on to New York to be mounted, 
when he took out a gang to fish and couldn’t get a nibble 
from anything fit to eat. But the best yarn of all is about the 
time that he hit the bar. 

“Twas one of those sticky mornings in June. The fog laid 
so dense that you could see it roll up to port and starboard 
when-you walked through it. Capt’n Lish had a gang all 
signed up to go for a sail and some fishing and he cussed the 
luck when he saw the weather. Didn’t suppose that anyone 
would want to go and he didn’t himself, for that matter. 

“‘But they showed up and they did want to go. ‘What’s a 
little fog?’ says they. ‘You know your way about in it, 
don’t you Capt’n?’ And Capt’n Lish had to admit that he 
had been off and on in some pretty sticky times. ‘ Well, then, 
we haven’t any too much time to vacation,’ says the leader 
of the party, ‘take us out, somewhere, anywhere, and let’s 
see if we can catch a fish or sail a little.’ 

“So they got under way and started. There wasn’t any 
breeze to speak of, or things would never have turned out as 
they did, for the old man never used an engine. He went fan- 
ning along through the fog, watching, sniffing the wind and 
figuring things out. Half a mile from his mooring, the tide 
cut him down to loo’ard, and the old sloop slid half her 
length out on a clam flat. She did it so easy that there wasn’t 
any shock and Capt’n Lish didn’t say anything for a minute 
or two, not wanting to throw a scare into anyone. He sheeted 


his sail a trifle flatter, hoping to heave her down a mite, and 
then started to break out a big oar he had to shove with. 
But before he could get it. someone sung out: ‘How about 


rigging some fish-lines? We ought to be able to troll!’ 


““Capt’n Lish looked over the side and observed that the 
tide was cutting by pretty fast, and the glimmering of an 
idea came to him. He rigged the lines, without any leads, so 
that they would run astern in the tide, and the party began 
to fish. They fished and talked, ate, drank and were merry 
for four solid hours, some knocking off now and then to catch 
a nap, and so on, as parties do. All the time Capt’n Lish sat 
on his wheel box, or lending a hand at baiting and clearing 
lines. Once in a while someone would remark about the speed 
the boat was making, with an eye to the swirl of the tide, and 
others complimented the old man on the steadiness of his 
boat. One fellow in particular had a lot to say, having always 
been seasick before. And Capt’n Lish, he played right up to 
all hands, spinning yarns about fish, whales and whatever 
else he could think of and hoping that the fog wouldn’t lift 
until after they got afloat. Oh, he got pretty darned nervous 
before the tide rose, but his luck held. It always did. One of 
the men folks began to get tired and remarked that it must 
be time to turn around and head back. ‘Oh,’ says Capt’n 
Lish, ‘I figgered on that. You see I know just about how long 
most folks want to stay out fishing and we’ve sailed in a sort 
of circle. We ain’t far from home.’ That wasn’t entirely a lie, 
either, because they could almost have walked home from 
where they were. The old sloop begun to shudder just a little 
about that time, and the old man slacked his sheet and let it 
run. The tide cut the sand out from under her and she 
floated, then he put her on the other tack and started in. Of 
course it wasn’t more’n fifteen minutes before they could see 
the moorings and other boats lying there and the things they 
said about Capt’n Lish’s navigating must have made his ears 
burn. 

‘“‘¢ Why I never saw anything so uncanny!’ declared one of 
the women. ‘ We’ve sailed for hours in a thick fog and here 
we arrive right in the harbor as perfectly as possible.’ 

““*Oh, these old fishermen know the water and fog as an 
ordinary man knows his backyard,’ explained one of the 
men. ‘Isn’t that so, Capt’n?’ 

‘“¢ A darned sight better,’ agreed Capt’n Lish, who hadn’t 
been breathing easily since they struck. 

“And do you know, that crowd had so much to say about 
what they thought Capt’n Lish had done that he not only 
doubled his party business but he had two-three letters from 
the War Department, asking him to give ’em a hand with 
charting and mapping the coast. Paid him mighty well for 
his work, too.” 

‘What was that story about the tea made of gasolene?” 
inquired one of the gang. 

“Oh, that’s another yarn,” replied Sisson. 

JOSEPH CHASE ALLEN 
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Inboard profile of the 14-Foot Inter- 
| national One-Design Dinghy, showing 
the deep, narrow centerboard and 























i rudder and the construction of the hull 




































































THE 


14-FOOT 





INTERNATIONAL ONE-DESIGN DINGHY 


A Rapidly Growing Class of Lively Racing Craft 


ternational 14-Foot Dinghy in English waters, the class 

seems to be advancing swiftly on this side of the At- 
lantic. In England, at last reports, there were 450 of these 
peppy little racers in commission and there are, in addition, 
classes in Denmark, France, Germany, Canada, Bermuda 
and the United States. 

This winter, fourteen builders have boats of this class 
under construction and, according to officers of the 14-Foot 
International Dinghy Association, which has sponsored a 
one-design class of these boats, several more are expected to 
be built before the racing season of 1938 opens. To maintain 
the quality of the class, the Association discourages amateur 
builders although, in a few cases, it has allowed them to 
build. And it has been its policy to keep the professional 
builders scattered in widely separated parts of the country 
so that they would not interfere with each other. 

At present, there are organized fleets of these one-designs 
at eleven yacht clubs and the chances are that, by spring, the 
14-footers will be sailing at many more clubs. Last year there 
were eleven of the dinghies sailing at the Rochester Yacht 
Club; seven new boats have been ordered, bringing the total 
at the club up to eighteen for the beginning of the season of 
1938. 

The boats which the 14-Foot International Dinghy Asso- 
ciation has promoted are from designs by Uffa Fox, the 
noted English naval architect. They are 14 feet in length 
over all, 56 inches beam and 22 inches depth amidships. The 
minimum weight, with the boat stripped of all gear, is 225 
pounds. 

The specifications call for light construction, which means 
that they must. be put together in the shop of a thoroughly 
competent boatbuilder. Keel, centerboard trunk, transom, 
etc., are of Honduras mahogany. Frames are of Canadian 
rock elm, 4%”’ by 34”’, spaced 2” center to center. The out- 
side planking’ is double. The inner layer, which is laid 


P tention the rapid growth in numbers of the In- 


























diagonally, is 44’’ thick and the outer layer, laid fore and aft, 
is 3(,”. Both are of Honduras mahogany. Impregnated 
muslin is placed between the two layers of planking. Wales 
and knees are of Canadian rock elm. Fastenings are of 
copper and the finish of the boat is natural throughout. 

The centerboard is deep and narrow and is of cast bronze 
7%” thick and weighs about 110 pounds. It is streamlined in 
section. The centerboard winch is of cast bronze. It allows 
the board to be pulled up with ease and is fitted with an 
internal brake which locks the board in any position. 

Buoyancy apparatus, to support 200 pounds when the 
boat, in sailing trim, is full of water, is built in. 

(Continued on page 141) 























The boats are sloop rigged. Masts 
are fitted with three spreaders and 
with three sets of diamond shrouds 


The lines of the International One- 

Design Dinghies are from the 

board of Uffa Fox, well-known 
English naval architect 





Left, ‘““Heigh-Ho Ill,”” owned by J. K. Birch of the Manhasset 
Bay Yacht Club, was designed and built by Sidney Davies, of 
East Rockaway, L. I. She is 31’ over all, 25’ I.w.!., 9’ beam and 
4’ 6” draft. She is powered with a Universal Utility Four engine 


and is a fine example of a big boat in small dimensions. 


This speedy sea skiff (below) is one of the 
new boats built by the Hubert S. Johnson 
Boat and Engine Works, of Bay Head, 
N. J. She is 32’ in length over all and 
9’ 6” beam. Driven by a pair of 8- 
cylinder Grays developing 160 horse 
power each, she makes a speed of 371% 
miles per hour. Right, the helmsman's 
position and a glimpse of the cabin. 








“Celia” was built for P. M. Swaffield, of Long Beach, California, by Fellows & Stewart. She is 47’ in length over 
all and 11’ 3” beam. Her power plant consists of a pair of Universal Eights working through V-drives. 
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“Aimee-K,” a 45-foot express cruiser, 
hails from Bremerton, Washington. She is 
owned by Jack Kuphal. Her engine is a 
125-150 hp. Cummins Diesel which gives 
her a speed of 16 miles per hour. 


Right, “My Dream” is a distinctly modern 
cruiser owned in Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
She is 36’ 1” in length and 8’ 8Y%" beam. 
Her 150 hp. Kermath engine drives her 
at 2134 miles per hour. 


Left, A. Larson, of San Pedro, California, 
designed and built the 64-footer “Edwida 
C” for E, A. Carson, of Los Angeles. Two 
6-cylinder Buda Diesels, with 21:1 re- 
duction gear, give her a 14-mile speed. 
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Enrique Conill, Rafael Posso, Reeve Bowden, Harold Halsted, Charles de 

Cardenas, Guido Descamps, Willy Rivero, and the Cup of Cuba. Left, 

“Gale,” winner of the Bacardi Cup. Bottom, ‘‘Aurrera V”’ leading the fleet for 
a time in the third race for the Cup of Cuba 


“Gale” and “Chuckle Ill” Win Star International Trophies 


OOL, blustery weather and sloppy seas 
marked Havana’s twelfth annual classic 
which ushered in the 1938 racing season for 
the Stars. of the western hemisphere. A 
norther, which lashed the coast of Cuba for 
several days, forced the race committee — 
headed by Rafael Posso of Havana and En- 
rique Conill of Paris, rear commodore and 
vice president, respectively, of the Interna- 
tional Star Class — to readjust the schedule 
and start the races on January 29th. 
Flexible spars were, of course, the center of 
interest. These ran the whole gamut from 
newly installed replicas of Pimm’s rig down 
through various modified and compromise 


adaptations thereof, to spars which had not 
been touched. Five of the seven veterans en- 
tered in the title event (Halsted, Smith, Nye, 
Cardenas, and Iselin) were among the lead- 
ing contenders in the world championship on 
Long Island Sound last fall. Once this quin- 
tet, representatives of fresh and salt water 
localities, both deep and shallow, got their 
boats properly hung and going, they divided 
the honors almost equally and furnished the 
closest competition that has ever been wit- 
nessed in one-design racing on the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

The major honor went to Harold Halsted 
who, with Reeve Bowden as crew, sailed his 


Chuckle III to victory in the three-race 
series for the Mid-Winter Championship, 
giving the Moriches Bay Fleet the Cup of 
Cuba for the first time. Otsego Lake’s entry, 
Delilah, skippered by Sampson Smith with 
Whitney Stueck tending sheets and twisting 
spars, was runner-up. Delilah won the first 
race. Followed by Gale, the two fresh water 
yachts slipped past Halsted and Iselin just 
before they reached the finish line. Halsted 
won the second race in this series while the 
Cuban entry Kurush nosed out Delilah. 
Smith still held the lead but only by the 
scant margin of one point. The final contest 
went to Gale, which had finished in last 
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place the day before, indicating how evenly 
matched were the seven contending yachts in 
this event. This time it was Halsted who bene- 
fited by a favoring slant in the closing mo- 
ments of the race, and placed second to win 
the series. 

In the preliminary event for the Bacardi 
Cup, which was crowded into two days, the 
order of things was reversed. Harry Nye, 


taining track; upper shrouds to deck. Boom 
with track in groove. Kurush — by owner in 
1934, old sails. Shaved down grooved boom 
but original mast untouched. Melody — 
built 1936, new sails. New flexible spars, but 
used former boom in some races. Aurrera V 
— built 1929, Leon, Cuba. Old sails and spars 
untouched. 

The outstanding feature of the title series 








Two noted deep water skippers. Captain Alan Villiers visits Captain 
Warwick Tompkins aboard ‘‘Wander Bird” in San Francisco Bay 


of Southern Lake Michigan, piloted Gale to 
an easy victory. With Leeds Mitchell before 
the mast, the California-built Chicago yacht 
won two of the three races with the weather 
bureau clocking the wind at 33 miles per hour. 
Ace took the first race and was third in both 
races of the double-header, but this was not 
enough. Carlos de Cardenas, the only Cuban 
who has ever won a Bacardi Cup, found this 
rough going to his liking and chalked up two 
seconds and a third. While this resulted in a 
tie score between Kurush and Ace, the for- 
mer, under Star rules, is credited with second 
place in the series, Cardenas having defeated 
Iselin in two out of the three races. The 
Bacardi Series played havoc with the newly 
installed rigs. Having had no opportunity to 
tune their boats or even stretch the new 
wire, numerous minor casualties resulted 
during these two strenuous days of the wan- 
ing norther. 

The annual Team Race, which followed 
another day’s postponement, was a repeti- 
tion of the past. Even the score of 25 to 11 
has become proverbial. This year it was Ace 
which led the American quartette home in its 
traditional victory: 

Owing to the intense interest in the Star’s 
newest innovation, the flexible spars, a brief 
description of the respective rigs seems more 
in order at this point than a tribute to Hav- 
ana’s night life and the many attractions 
which influence this annual pilgrimage to the 
Land of Eternal Spring. 

Chuckle IIT — built 1937, new sails. Origi- 
nal spars shaved down. Mast retained track 
and had upper shrouds leading to deck. Foot 
of sail fastened to boom with wire and eyelets. 
Delilah — built 1938, new sails. Grooved 
mast and -boom of Pimm’s dimensions, 
diamond upper shrouds. Gale — built late 
1937, new and some old sails. Grooved spars, 
Piinm dimensions, with diamond upper 
shrouds. Ace — built by owner, 1924, sails 
new and old. Shaved down spars, mast re- 


‘was the fact that the seven competing 


yachts were so evenly matched that the lead 
changed constantly in each race and that all 
seven finished closely bunched. Even Aur- 
rera V —whose skipper, Miguel de Sena, 
participated in the world championship as 
far back as Adrian Iselin himself — was more 
than once out in front for a short time, 
though she accumulated the least number of 
points in the series, while Paul Smart’s Mel- 
ody was consistently in the middle. No one 
was really outclassed. 
(For summaries see page 130) 


+ + + 


New “Six” for Bermuda 


NTEREST among the owners in the Six- 

Metre Class is centered in the new “Six” 
designed and built by Charles E. Nicholson, 
of Gosport, for Eldon and Kenneth Triming- 
ham, of Bermuda. This new ‘Six,’’ named 
the Solenta, arrived at Hamilton recently, 
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having been shipped out on the Royal Mail 
Liner Dinteldijk. The new boat has already 
been under sail and the Trimingham broth- 
ers, who certainly know their ‘‘Sixes,’’ write 
that they are much pleased with her, al- 
though at that writing they had not sailed her 
in competition. They report that ‘‘she moved 
very easily and seemed to have a ‘desire to 
go,’ although (as yet) we know nothing about 
her relative ability.” 

The new “‘Six,’’ whose photographs are re- 
produced here, is 36’ 3’’ long over all; 23’ 6” 
on the water and has 6’ beam. The sail area 
is 476 square feet. She is an exceedingly smart 
looking craft, and replaces the Saga, with 
which the Triminghams were very successful. 

The new boat will sail against the American 
‘‘Sixes’’ in the races for the Prince of Wales 
and the Cubitt Cups the latter part of April, 
starting April 20th. In addition to last year’s 
“Sixes”? Lulu and Fun, which Briggs Cun- 
ningham will take to Bermuda, Herman 
Whiton is expected to have the new “‘Six”’ he 
is building in the series, and Harry Morgan 
will take down one that is being built for him. 


+ + + 


Scandinavian Gold Cup Challenges 


THE Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club, 

of Oyster Bay, will have a busy time this 
summer defending the Scandinavian Gold 
Cup, which it holds for the second year in 
succession as a result of the victory of Briggs 


“Solenta,” the new Six-Metre designed and built 
by Nicholson for Eldon and Kenneth Trimingham, 
of Bermuda, being launched, and under sail 
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“Betsy Il” is a new Matthews ‘‘38”’ DeLuxe Sedan Cruiser owned by E. J. Gunnison, 
of Girard, Pa. Two Kermath ‘Sea Rover” engines give her a speed of 16 miles per hour 


Cunningham’s Lulu last September against 
three Scandinavian Six-Metre yachts. 

Van 8. Merle-Smith, commodore of the de- 
fending club, has announced that both Great 
Britain and Italy have already sent chal- 
lenges for this premier small boat interna- 
tional trophy. The Royal Northern Yacht 
Club, of Scotland, is the British challenger 
and this organization has designated the 
British Yacht Racing Association (the na- 
tional authority in Great Britain) to select a 
“Six” to represent that country. The Italian 
challenge comes from the Royal Italian Yacht 
Club, of Genoa. Italy was last represented in 
a yacht race in this country in 1927 when the 
Six-Metre Mati raced for this same trophy. 

August 27th has been selected as the date 
for the start of the series, which will be con- 
tinued until one of the contestants wins three 
races. The series will be sailed on Long Island 
Sound, off Oyster Bay. The Seawanhaka 
Corinthian Yacht Club, Committee on Inter- 
national Racing, Philip J. Roosevelt, chair- 
man, W. A. W. Stewart, E. Townsend Irvin, 
Henry Hill Anderson, Herman F. Whiton, 
W. A. W. Stewart, Jr., secretary, will have 
charge of all arrangements for the conduct of 
the races for the Gold Cup, which was 
brought here from Hanké, Norway, in 1936 
by Herman F. Whiton sailing Indian Scout, 
built from his own designs. 


+ + + 


Bermuda Race, June 20th 


THE Sailing Committee of the Cruising Club 

of America has announced that the bien- 
nial race to Bermuda will start this year from 
Newport, R. I., at noon on June 20th, with 
the finish, as usual, off St. Davids Head, a 
distance of 635 nautical miles. 


Handled jointly by the Cruising Club and 
the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club, the race has 
grown in popularity and prestige since it was 
revived fifteen years ago, until in 1936 forty- 
three yachts sailed in the event. This year, 
those running the race expect an even greater 
number of starters. As in several previous 
events, the race this year will take on a de- 
cidedly international character. There should 
be at least one British entry, the cutter 
Latifa, owned by Commodore M. H. Mason 
of the Royal Ocean Racing Club. Correspond- 
ence with German yachtsmen indicates that 
one and probably two German yachts will 
enter, one of these being the Roland von 
Bremen, which won the race from Bermuda to 
Cuxhaven in 1936. The Royal Nova Scotia 
Yacht Squadron is entering a schooner, Mr. 
John MacKeen’s Eskasoni. 

For the first time there will be one, and 
possibly two West Coast yachts sailing the 
Bermuda course, the definite entry being 
W. L. Stewart, Jr.’s, Santana. The U. S&S. 
Navy has been invited (urged would be a 
better word) to enter the Vamarie. From 
Lake Michigan, Commodore Nathaniel Rub- 
inkam’s Rubaiyat has been entered. And while 
entry blanks are not yet out, many un- 
official entries indicate that the fleet may 
reach the half-hundred mark. Among the 
new yachts building for the event are a 
yawl for “Rudy” Schaeffer, a cutter for 
Henry Sears, the yawl Escapade II for H. G. 
Fownes, a yawl for Henry Devereux, and a 
cutter for Robert Baruch, who won the race 
in 1936 with the Kirawan. 

The yachts will be measured under the new 
rule adopted by the Cruising Club in Decem- 
ber and printed in the last issue of YAcHTING. 
The race will be for yachts between 35 feet 


long over all and 73 feet over all, divided into 
two classes, those above 40 rating and those 
below that rating. 

Entry blanks may be had from the Secre- 
tary, 135 William Street, New York City. 


+ + + 


Owners of the New Week-Enders 


P TO February 10th, fourteen of the new 

Week-Enders, whose plans appeared in 
the September, 1937, issue of YAcuTING, 
have been sold and the list of owners includes 
the following names: Robert Ayer, Phelps 
Barnum, Warren D. Brewster, G. Stafford 
Bucknall, James S. Eyre, Francis Robinson, 
all of New York; John Morse Elliott, of 
Boston;- William P. Fisher, of Detroit; 
Francis H. McAdoo, Jr., of Princeton; Edgar 
B. Tolman, Jr., of Chicago. Other buyers do 
not wish their names published at present. 


+ + + 


The Tumlaren Yacht Association 


ORGANIZATION of the Tumlaren Yacht 

Association was effected February 5th 
at the Chicago Y. C. when Chicago owners 
of Tumlaren racing cruisers got together. 
The Tumlaren is a 2714-foot yacht from the 
design of Knud H. Reimers, of Stockholm, 
Sweden. Three of the type reached Chicago 
in 1936, their first year in the United States, 
and now twelve of them are owned in the 
vicinity. Others are known to be in the 
United States and Canada, and an invitation 
has been extended by George Harvey, secre- 
tary of the new association, to all owners 
who wish to join. His address is 1221 Insur- 
ance Exchange Building, Chicago, III. 
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Hove to. Taken on the schooner “‘Nordlys” on a passage to 
Bermuda, April, 1937. From a photograph by Chester Bowles 
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EDITORIAL 


Enlargement of Tank Testing Facilities Desirable 


FTER the showing of Ranger last summer, no one in the 
yachting world or in the field of naval architecture any 
longer doubts the value of modern tank tests on models for 
the acquisition of definite data in relation to hull design that 
heretofore it has not been possible to procure. In a recent 
report by Professor Kenneth S. M. Davidson, under whose 
direction the tank at Stevens Institute was built and has 
been operated, the value and the scope of this work have 
been brought home to those who are interested in the devel- 
opment of naval architecture. The report is most interesting 
and the results achieved have been very gratifying. The 
tank has been used by naval architects for many purposes, 
and the cost of making tests with these small models is 
moderate, especially in comparison with what it has been 
in the past in the larger tanks. 

So far, the actual operating costs of the tank have been 
met by the fees for its use. But this has been possible only 
by the generous help and coéperation of the Institute. Also, 
Professor Davidson feels that the full value of tank tests, 
especially for formal research problems, has not yet been 
attained, that further equipment is necessary, and that an 
additional tank will be required in the near future. As the 
intelligent operation of the tank requires a permanent paid 
staff, which is not at present possible, it is not right that 
Stevens Institute should be called upon to meet this addi- 
tional outlay. A fund of some $20,000 a year for three years 
is needed for this additional equipment and operation. It is 
a modest sum considering the value of the work in the 
development of yacht design in the particular field of naval 
architecture the tests are designed to cover. It would seem 
that enough yachtsmen, who in the end are the chief bene- 
ficiaries, should be sufficiently interested to make the raising 
of this sum possible without much effort. Many of them, 
we feel sure, will consider it a privilege to participate in 
carrying on this important work. Professor Davidson’s 
report may be had by writing to Professor Kenneth 8. M. 
Davidson, Director, Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Hoboken, N. J. 


+ + + 


A Course in Maritime Occupation 


PERENNIAL problem in our not-very-maritime na- 
tion is the manning of merchant vessels with sailors 
who are intelligent, reliable and at least willing to be experi- 
enced. Various ways of solving the problem have recently 
been suggested. One, that the United States Coast Guard 


train a stipulated number of men per year, employing the 
ship Tusitala for the purpose. Another, by a Congressman 
who merits anonymity, that we disband our merchant 
marine and do all our trading in foreign bottoms. (This 
would, at least, extirpate Communism from the seamen’s 
unions.) A third method, double-barreled in its objective 
and yet modest in its early development, has been devised 
by Dr. Franklin Keller, Principal of the Metropolitan Voca- 
tional High School, in New York’s lower East Side. 

Dr. Keller’s interesting method is to include in his cur- 
riculum of. vocational training a course in maritime occu- 
pation. It ties in with the school’s established program of 
directing youthful minds and hands to useful purposes and 
will in course of time graduate youngsters who have a pri- 
mary interest in going to sea. The course, which originated 
last September, already embraces nearly forty boys in their 
early teens who are presided over by two experienced ex- 
officers of the merchant marine. Both instructors combine a 
flair for teaching with their accumulated knowledge of ship 
handling, cargo stowage, navigation and all the other 
essentials of a mariner’s vocation. 

It happens too often when a green hand goes to sea that 
he is discouraged before discovering that there are other 
parts to a ship than the chain locker and the “‘suji” bucket. 
At Vocational High the course in maritime occupation will 
acquaint boys with the fascinations of marlinespike sea- 
manship, of deck gear and cargo tackle, and of small boat 
sailing. When the youngsters now enrolled complete their 
four-year course their hands will be skilled and their minds 
will be indoctrinated in maritime procedure. Their eyes will 
see beyond the drudgery of a deck boy’s routine, and they 
will know that they can take it because they like it. 

This venture in practical education involves no costly 
plant or bureaucratic organization. It does not conflict with 
the training of older boys in the State Nautical School, and it 
would seem to have no quarrel with trade unionism. If 
developed and duplicated in other maritime cities it might 
well man American merchant ships with a high quota of 
youngsters who are eager, capable, and intelligently aware. 
In so doing it would prove the answer to the Chief Mate’s 
prayer. 

Perhaps it is because, as a nation, we are not sea-minded 
that the United States is about the only country with a 
merchant marine that makes no effort to interest its youth 
in taking up a seafaring career through giving a training in 
the fundamentals and a knowledge of what the life entails. 
Only in this way can a youngster’s liking and aptitude for a 
career afloat be found, the inept be weeded out and the fit 
prepared for going on and up. 
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WILLIAM S. COX 


|" any ranking of the topnotch racing skippers today the names of many of the 
younger sailors who only a few years ago were in the junior class are sure to 
be found. Which is a tribute not only to their skill but to the training they got at an 
early age through the keen competition they had to face in Sears Cup and other 
junoor title events. It was in this school that William S. (Bill) Cox, who now 
sails on the Western Long Island Sound circuit, got the experience that has 
brought him a ranking among the best on the Atlantic seaboard. 

Bill Coz is a product of the Vineyard Haven school of yachting. At the age of 
ten he was sazling his first boat, the ‘‘ Osprey,” off West Chop, in the Dog Boat 
Class, and it is claimed that he won the first race that he ever sailed in her. Five 
years later he graduated into the Baby Knockabout Class, sailing his ‘‘ Speedy 
Q.”’ By 1930, when he was seventeen years old, he was skippering one of the Vine- 
yard Sound Interclubs and that year he was captain of the Vineyard Haven Y.C. 
crew that won the Sears Cup in the Junior Championship. During the follow- 
ing four years, after graduating from the ranks of the juniors, he helped to develop 
the younger sazlors of the club, two of whom, Frank Jewett and Jack Ware, kept 
the Sears Cup at Vineyard Haven from 19383 to 1936. 

In the meantime, “ Bill” Cox went to college and in 1935 he was commodore of 
the Princeton Yacht Club and also headed the Intercollegiate Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation. That year he was captain of the winning Princeton crew in the Intercol- 
legiates. In 1936 he sailed the Interclub Class sloop ‘‘Canvasback”’ for Robert 
McC. Shields and this past summer he was at the stick of one of the new Inter- 
national Class bearing the same name, and was runner-up to ‘‘Corny”’ Shields 
for the championship of that one-design class. 

Altogether quite a comprehensive training for one only twenty-five years of age. 
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The lines show the influence of the square-metre classes, with light displacement 


A One-Design Auxiliary from California 


ONSTRUCTION of three one- 
design auxiliaries is well ad- 
vanced at the yard of the Yacht 
Sales and Service Co., Oakland, 
California. The boats are from the 
board of James B. Dewitt and their 
dimensions are: Length over all, 
33’ 11’’: length on water line, 25’ 
0”; beam, 8’ 0”; draft, 5’ 3’. The 
total displacement is 9600 pounds 
and the lead keel weighs 4200 
pounds, 42 per cent of the dis- 
placement. The model is along 
lines developed in the square- 
metre classes, combining light 
displacement with a large hull and 
relatively small sail area. The 
bilges are easy and the greatest 
beam fairly high. Her wetted sur- 
face is comparatively small and 
this, with her light displacement, 
makes for an easily driven boat. 
Spars are hollow, of spruce, and 
the rig is all inboard. The total 
measured sail area is 407 square 
feet. The headsails are a working 
jib and a Genoa, both loose- 
footed. Standing rigging is of 
Hazard Korodless throughout. 
Construction is light but strong. 
Deadwood is of fir, stem of aptong 


Sail plan and, below, accommodation plan 


and transom of teak. Frames are 
of oak, closely spaced, and floors 
mainly of wood although Everdur 
floors are fitted where necessary. 
Planking is of Philippine mahog- 
any, in narrow strakes, not caulked. 
Planking butts are fastened to 
Everdur butt plates. Everdur 
fastenings are used throughout. 

The engine is a 4-cylinder motor 
developing 16 hp. A 25-gallon 
fuel tank is carried and a fresh 
water tank of the same capacity. 

The accommodations below in- 
clude a double berth forward with 
a bin each side. Abaft this is a 
toilet room with a dresser oppo- 
site. Then comes the main cabin 
with a built-in berth on each side 
and hinged uppers. The galley is 
aft and is fitted with stove, sink, 
dresser and ice box and plenty of 
stowage space. The cockpit is 
watertight and self bailing and 
there is a hatch aft giving access 
to the lazarette. 

The first boat of the class is for 
Morris Frost, vice president of 
Yacht Sales and Service. The two 
others are for Gus Ekberg and 
Keith Otzen. 


The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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Outboard profile of the new 47-footer designed by Nelson, Reid and Almen, Inc., for A. Howard Fuller 


A Twin-Screw Diesel Sport Cruiser 


N attractive cruising motor yacht 

is now under construction for 

A. Howard Fuller, of Hartford, Conn., 

from plans drawn by Nelson, Reid and 

Almen, Inc., naval architects of New 

York City. The new boat is being built 

by the Mystic Shipyard, of West Mys- 

tic, Conn., and she is scheduled for 
early spring delivery. 

The principal dimensions of the new 
yacht are as follows: length over all, 
47’ 0’’; beam, moulded 12’ 0’’; beam, 
extreme, 12’ 6’’. Her hull is of the round 
bottom model and her construction is 
stout. There are three watertight bulk- 
heads. Keel, stem and framing are of 
selected white oak and all bolts and 
fastenings are of Everdur bronze. The 
outside planking is double, the inner 
thickness being of white cedar and the 
outer one of Honduras mahogany, 
finished in paint. Planksheer, bridge 
enclosure, trunk sides, side decks, for- 
ward deck, cockpit deck and all exterior 
and cockpit trim are of selected teak, 
finished in varnish. 

The power plant consists of a pair of 
6-cylinder Superior MRA Diesel en- 
gines which develop 100 horse power 
each. These ‘are equipped with reduc- 
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tion gears. Copper drip pans are fitted 
under each engine. Shafts and propellers 
are of Monel metal and all struts are 
fitted with Goodrich Cutless rubber 
bearings. Twin rudders are installed, 
insuring ease and certainty of handling. 
The designed speed is 14 miles. 

The fuel tanks, located alongside of 
the engines and under the standing 
berths in the main cabin, have a total 
capacity of 720 gallons. These tanks are 
of iron. The water tanks are of heavy, 
tin-lined copper and their capacity is 
180 gallons. The tank capacity gives 
the yacht an extensive cruising radius, 
permitting her to make fairly long 
voyages offshore, to Bermuda, for 
example. 

The entire yacht, not only her engine 
compartment but the whole cabin, deck- 
house and so on, is completely sound- 
insulated. 

Below decks, the layout is roomy. 
Forward is the forecastle with accom- 
modations for one man. It has a built-in 
berth, locker, toilet and wash basin and 
is entered through a hatch overhead. 
Next aft is a stateroom with two wide 
berths. Bureau, lockers, drawer fronts 
and trim in this compartment are of 
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butternut. Next aft is a fully enclosed 
galley, with three-burner stove, Monel 
sink, Formica dresser top, large ice box, 
etc. On the opposite side of the yacht 
is the bath room with bureau and lock- 
ers, plumbing fixtures and shower. Hot 
and cold running water is supplied 
under pressure. 

The main cabin, amidships, has a 
roomy built-in berth on each side, tran- 
som seats, lockers and fireplace stove. 
The trim in this room is of English oak. 

The cockpit is exceptionally roomy 
and the deck shelter extends over the 
forward part, leaving the after portion 
clear for the anglers. The two side seats, 
of teak, are built with gimbal sockets 
for rod butts and a regulation fishing 
chair is installed aft. A large fish and 
bait box is built across the transom. 
It is lined with Monel and drains over- 
board. She has a harpooner’s pulpit, 
outriggers and a hoisting boom on the 
mast. Standing rigging is of stainless 
steel. 

Equipment is complete and includes 
Bludworth radio direction finder, Kel- 
vin-White underlit spherical compass, 
Lux-O-Matic fire extinguishing outfit, 
and other up-to-date items. 











Accommodation plan of the new twin-screw Diesel cruiser 
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A Trim Auxiliary Cruiser from East Rockaway 


URING the three or four years just 
past, Sidney Davies, of the Mill 
River Boat Works, East Rockaway, 
L. I., has built several of these attractive 
auxiliary cruisers and has another near- 
ing completion. The boats are 20/10” 
in length over all, 17’0’’ on the water 
line, 6’6”’ beam and 3’6” draft. 

Construction is sound, according to 
traditional boat-building practice, with 
white oak of generous scantlings for 
backbone, floor timbers and frames, and 
either white cedar or Philippine ma- 
hogany for planking. Deck and cabin 
top are canvas-covered. A 1200-pound 
iron keel gives stability and there are a 
few hundred pounds of trimming ballast 
inside. The cabin, as the section shows, 
is not a trunk but the side of the boat is 
carried up. 

The engine may be any of the small 
single-cylinder motors, a Falcon or a 
Bluejacket twin or a small ‘‘four”’ such 
as the Kermath Sea Cub. 

Spars are of aeroplane spruce and the 
boats carry 250 square feet of canvas. 
In service, they are smart and handy 
and one of the class has given a good 
account of herself in an overnight race 
on the Sound. 

The cabin is roomy and the raised 
deck construction prevents annoying 
leaks sometimes found in trunk cabins. 








— 
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Millis 




















Section through the cabin, showing construction 
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This is one of the several cabin plans offered. The cockpit is roomy 
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The New “Edlu’”’ 


HIS attractive yawl, from designs 
by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., is 
now under construction at the yard of 
Henry B. Nevins, Inc., City Island, 
N. Y., for R. J. Schaefer. The new boat 
is 68’ 6” in length over all, 48’ 0” length 
on the water line, 14’ 8” beam and 9’ 
3” draft. She is framed with oak and 
double planked with cedar and mahog- 
any. The deck is of Port Orford cedar 
and the house and trim of Mexican 
mahogany. Fastenings, strapping and 
fittings are of Everdur bronze. Spars are 
hollow, of aeroplane spruce, and the 
standing rigging is of stainless steel 
with Tru-Lock fittings. The sail area is 
2125 square feet. 

The lines were worked out after model 
tests to produce a hull that would be 
fast under all conditions. The center- 
board allows a large fore triangle with- 
out a bowsprit. 

The engine, of 70 hp., is set under the 
after house and drives the off center 
wheel through 2:1 reduction gear. Bendix 
controls are fitted. Locating the engine 
thus gives a large sail locker. Special 

attention has been paid to ventilating 
the yacht while at sea. 

The cabin plan is interesting. The 
deckhouse is low enough for the helms- 
man to see over it and one can get be- 
low in bad weather through the house. 
There are a transom, a berth, chart 

table and oilskin locker in it. The after 


=\ stateroom has three berths and the 


main cabin two transom berths so that 
the yacht sleeps seven aft. Forward is 
the galley and the three-man forecastle. 

The yacht:will be a competitor in the 





The sail plan shows a large fore triangle with the mast stepped well aft 


Ol. SHIN 
LOCKER LOCKER 


Bermuda Race next June. 





The cabin arrangement permits the watch below to sleep undisturbed in an ocean race 
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“Lelenta Il,” a Steel Cruising Schooner 


HE was designed by John G. Alden ; 

for Ralph St. L. Peverley, an Ameri- ct 
can who resides in England, and was 
built by Abeking & Rasmussen, of 
Bremen, Germany. Lelanta II is 74’ 0” 
in length over all, 54’ 0” length on the 
water line, 16’ 8’’ beam and 9’ 6” draft. 
She is built of steel to Lloyd’s highest 
requirements. Decks and deckhouse are 
of teak as is the deck joinerwork. 

She is rigged as a gaff-headed schooner 
with hollow spars. The area of her four 
lowers is 2335 square feet, her total 
spread of canvas being 3456 square feet. 
The luff of the main topsail is on a track, 
so that the topsail is easy to lower. 

The deck layout is interesting, with 
a small cockpit and a good sized deck- 
house aft. There is no skylight over the 
main cabin, six 12-inch deck lights being 
fitted. There is a hatch over the galley 
through which access is had to the fore- 
castle. This arrangement allows the 
two 14-foot dinghies to be carried amid- 
ships between the masts and the hy- 
draulic windlass to be placed just a 
little way forward of the foremast. No 
davits are fitted, the boats being han- 
dled by tackles to the spreaders. 

As auxiliary power, Lelanta IJ carries 
a 6-cylinder Buda Diesel located under 4h wel tic = 
the deckhouse. This engine develops 90 ° 
horse power at 1800 revolutions and : ‘seit 
drives a 28’’ by 18’’ Hyde feathering 
propeller. Fuel for 900 miles at cruising 
speed is carried as well as 530 gallons of 
fresh water. A 2 kw. generating set is Below decks, there is a forecastle two double staterooms, one with bath 
provided as well as Kenyon speedom-_ with berths for four, abaft which is the and one with toilet room adjoining. 
eter, radio compass and radio receiving galley, to port, and a double stateroom A passage leads to the companionway to 
set. Special attention has been paid to tostarboard. Next aft isthe main cabin, the deckhouse. The engine is located 
the ventilation of the yacht. a spacious room. Abaft the cabin are under the floor of the deckhouse. 






























































The sail plan shows a well balanced rig of good proportions 
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Inboard profile and accommodation plans of the new schooner yacht from Alden design 
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The new yacht is striking in appearance 


A New Twin-Screw Express Cruiser 


1 motor yacht shown on this page 
is from the board of John H. Wells, 
Inc., naval architect of New York, and 
was designed for a client whose name 
is being withheld for the time being. 
She is now under construction at the 
yard of Julius Petersen, of Nyack, 
N. Y. 

The principal dimensions of the new 
yacht are as follows: Length over all, 
48’ 0’; beam, 12’ 2”; draft of water, 
3’ 114”’. Keel and framing are of selected 
white oak and the outside planking is 
double, the inner layer being of cedar 
and the outer of Philippine mahogany. 


4 
t 
4 
4 
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The decks are of teak with the houses of 
Honduras mahogany, the deck trim 
being of the same wood. 

The motive power is a pair of Ker- 
math Sea Raider engines, developing 
450 horse power each. These are located 
abaft amidships under the bridge deck. 
The fuel tank capacity is 400 gallons 
while the fresh water supply is 75 gal- 
lons. The yacht’s designed speed is 32 
miles an hour. 

There is a forecastle forward for two 
men, with toilet room adjoining. Over- 
head is a hatch. Next aft, under the 
cabin trunk, is the galley, to starboard, 
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and the owner’s toilet room opposite. 
Abaft this is the owner’s room which 
has a transom on the port side which 
may be extended and made up into a 
double bed. On the starboard side is a 
Pullman berth. The decorations of the 
interior will follow the modern trend. 
The bridge deck gives room for twelve 
persons to sit in comfort. The after 
cockpit is provided with two fishing 
chairs and a fish box. 

The yacht will have Bendix controls, 
direction finder, electric refrigeration 
and electric toilets, independent light- 
ing plant, etc. 



































Outboard profile and accommodation plan of the new express cruiser 





LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 


An Englishman in U. S. Waters 


Editor, YACHTING: 


ROM a guest, one may expect some effusiveness; but from a brother sea- 

man we look for the utmost candor. Speaking, then, as a seaman, I can 
lay my hand on my heart (or on the pocket which till lately and for months 
on end contained the N.Y.Y.C. book of rules) and say with exact truthful- 
ness that I have never enjoyed myself so much in all my life. 

But it is only recently that I have turned my thoughts loose among those 
happy memories. Many of us do feel that way; somehow, even after a com- 
pletely successful time afloat, one ends up with the feeling that one doesn’t 
want to see a boat or even the sea for a good long while. But this time, the 
1937 defeat in the Cup races, I think that what made us wish to “forget it 
all” was the frantic silliness about Endeavour I’s passage home under sail 
and, in my own case, the loss of Captain Williams while we were towing 
Endeavour II. 

Philante looked a fine, large and impressively able vessel while she was 
moored at Newport. Indeed she is fine and large and impressively able. 
When bad weather is met with, however, I doubt whether any vessel built 
for a yacht could ever be fine and large and able enough to have charge of a 
racing yacht; and, after towing out in Viva IJ and towing home in Philante, 
I am left with the conviction that the proper vessel to tow anything is a 
tug, and that the safest and surest, if not the swiftest, way of progression 
for a sailing vessel is under sail. 

I do not wish to imply anything derogatory to the ability of Philante. 
Her performance, laden with a couple of Class J masts and all sorts of gear, 
was excellent. But the worrying about the tow in bad weather adds years 
to the lives of all hands, towers and towed alike. 

From appearances it seems that the bad blow we met when about four 
days out was of the same kind as that which caused (how shall I put it?) 
the rift between Endeavour I and Viva; probably less severe. The accuracy 
of an officer of the watch (I had the eight to twelve that night) compels me 
to admit that the chartroom anemometer registered no greater velocity 
than 60 knots; if there were harder gusts, I did not see them registered, 
though of course one sometimes doesn’t like to look. However, it was un- 
pleasant enough. One message came up from the barely-to-be seen En- 
deavour II: “For the love of heaven, ease down!’ At that moment the ship 
was doing three knots, engines ticking over, and the sea fine on the bow. 

Afterwards, two or three days later, when it became possible to send Dr. 
Milligan to tend the dying captain, Endeavour II’s mate reported that he 
had had three men at the wheel at a time, relieving them every twenty 
minutes. Some of the teeth of the steering quadrant were chewed up. 

It’s funny that I should be recalling the last and worse things first. For 
the rest, apart from the passing first of the challenger’s navigator and then 
of her captain, there was never a cloud in the sky. In 1934, we came back 
smarting from our defeat. This time we at least had ‘‘a damned fine sail,” 
as the whaling captain said, three years out and never a barrel of oil. 

It was a damned fine sail, for the Endeavour expedition (as it is convenient 
to call it) was away from home five months. I don’t think any of us were 
ever homesick; and I know at least one who would rather liked to have 
stayed much longer. 

During the Cup races, someone asked me what were the differences 
between yachting in your waters and the sport in ours. I remember ansgwer- 
ing generally to the effect that although your races might be better tests of 
the capabilities of racing yachts, yet in British waters we contrived to have 
rather more fun at our regattas. 

This was said, mind, before I had joined up with that hilarious and alto- 
gether delightful coastal procession described as the American Yacht Club 
Cruise, and before the not less delightful if rather more sedate N.Y.Y.C. 
Cruise. They were fun, compared with which I now see our English regattas 
as slightly slow entertainments. 

I could not say quite all this at the time, when I was sending messages to 
my extremely reserved newspaper; but I let myself go within its decorous 
limits to the following effect: ‘‘In these waters, within a day’s sail from 
New York, there are 166 yacht clubs, many of them with the most beauti- 
ful clubhouses and large memberships. But as one sails from port to port 
one ceases to marvel at the vigor and extent of American yachting, so 
extensive are these lovely cruising waters, so abundant the quiet anchor- 
ages, so warm the sun, so gentle the breeze. . . .” 

May I ask, dear Skipper, if your countrymen are fine sailormen because 
of these amenities of weather and wealth? Or in spite of them? 

No doubt the word “‘reef”’ is in the American vocabulary (I have not H. 
L. Mencken’s standard work by me). But we never heard it used. On only 
one day did we see anybody under shortened sail; and we were racing in 
your waters for about three months. Just as extraordinary was the rarity, 
amounting to total absence, of a day-long calm. 


It seems that you can rely on having light weather during your sump, 
months. We do have some light weather over here, but it is not to be relied 
upon, nor is there-ever much of it at a time. Speaking broadly, fre 
breezes alternate with calms or zephyrs that are really wanton, in the senge 
that they play about and mean nothing and get you nowhere. So a study, 
light weather sailing should be included in the Cup curriculum. We egy 
only receive the proper instruction, then, by a still longer stay in you 
waters. I wonder if the next challenger might consider spending not three 
months but more like three years in practical preparation. It would be ap 
approach to the famous American ‘thoroughness of preparation.” __ 

Joun Scorr Hugugg 
Cowes, England 


+ + + 


Pity the Poor Mechanic 


Editor, YACHTING: 


READ with interest Melvin Crook’s article with reference to speed boats 
in your January issue. It was quite convincing but I am taking exception 
to one remark, and that is his criticism of the tandem seating arrangement, 
I am sure you can appreciate that there is very little chance for a me- 
chanic to do anything on the motor while a Gold Cup boat is in motion. 
Were someone to open up a hatch when speeding at 70 to 80 miles an hour, 
I am sure this could only prove disastrous. The only time a mechanic could 
be of service at all in a race would be if the boat stops, and in such case the 
mechanic can easily get over into the motor compartment without the least 
trouble. On the other hand, there is the advantage of lower seats, making 
the boat practically non-capsizable; also, the throwing force would almost 
be entirely eliminated, and the resistance (air) is only that of a single 
man, as the mechanic in the after cockpit is in the same stream as the 
driver. So I feel that Mr. Crook had not studied that particular feature and 
I feel there is every advantage in driving singly from the center, and that 
the mechanic is much safer in the after cockpit. 

In driving side by side there is, first of all, considerably greater wind re- 
sistance. Second, a team is seldom matched in weight. One may be heavy, 
one light, which when turning offers a sudden force and sometimes is the 
means of throwing one or the other out. By sitting low down in the center 
one is more on the pivoting point and this force does not apply, which 
makes the arrangement safer in every way. I am sure that if you will study 
this, you will agree with me fully. As it is, I still think I am right and our 
friend Crook is wrong. I gave this matter a lot of thought before applyingit 
and we found, especially in the ‘‘225’s,” that it made the boat practically 
non-capsizable, which I feel is an important factor in high speed racing. 
If you care to mention this in defense of my arrangement I would appreciate 
it very much. 

JOHN L. HackER 
Bay City, Mich. 


+ + + 


To which Mr. Crook replies, through the clearing house of the Editorial 
Office of YAcHTING: 


Thank you for sending me Mr. Hacker’s letter relative to my article in 
Yacutine for January. I have always had a high regard for John L.’s de- 
signs and I am an ardent admirer of Miss Canada — with the exception of 
the seating arrangement. 

I am quite willing to concede, as I feel I did in Why Jettison the Mecham, 
that seating the co-pilot where he belongs involves design difficulties. Along 
this line, Mr. Hacker’s points are well taken. He may recall that we dis- 
cussed this matter at some length at Washington. The article in question 
was written subsequent to this discussion and so it is hardly correct to say | 
that I had not ‘“‘studied that particular feature.” 

Apparently the phrase ‘the only time a mechanic could be of service at 
all in a race”’ expresses a blanket dismissal of all the actual experiences re 
lated in Why Jettison. A considerable amount of your space was devoted to 
showing how busy a good mechanic is even though all is going smoothly. 
So, without restating any of the illustrations used, I repeat that the advat- 
tages of having the mechanic where he can properly perform his valuable 
services far outweigh the architectural difficulties of placing him there. 

After all, racing boats are built to be raced. It is only logical, therefore, 
that the practical demands of the crew should take precedence over the 
retical aspects of design. By way of illustration, how much time might Miss 
Canada have saved at Detroit if her mechanic had been able to reach a2 
fasten the flailing hatches? 

ME LvIN Crook 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 
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Havinc recently owned a power 
cruiser exactly 35 feet long, we can’t 
help but compare or (in most cases) 
contrast her to every boat of approxi- 
mately the same length which we have 
occasion to look over. In the case of the 
new Eleo 34 foot Cruisette contrast is 
definitely the right word for, in our 
opinion, this boat is tops in her class. In 
comparing her to our old hooker of the 
vintage of 1928, the new boat gets the 
decision on every single count, which is 
more than can be said of some of the 
new boats. 

The new Eleo Cruisette’s outward 
appearance pleases us very much, but 
since this feature is so much a matter of 
opinion we won’t devote much space to 
just why we like her. Part of it is due to 
the high bulwark forward, a feature 
which was introduced on some of the 
larger Elcos last year. This has the ad- 
vantageous effect of reducing the ap- 
parent height of the Cruisette’s cabin 
trunk and deckhouse which together 
with the rounded edges of the roof-top 
gives her a decidedly low appearance. 


Tue first thing which caught our at- 
tention after getting aboard was the 
linoleum floor covering of a subdued 
and attractive dark blue tone, which 
aided rather than hindered the appear- 
ance of the boat’s interior, like some of 
the patterns used in cruisers of this size 
do. Looking forward, we were imme- 
diately impressed with the feeling of 
room and space which prevailed all the 
way to the bow. Wide double doors 
from cockpit to deckhouse, which fold 
back and become quite inconspicuous 
were partly responsible; an extra wide 
companionway from the deckhouse to 
the quarters below helped too, as well 
as the omission of a full height parti- 
tion between the galley and the forward 
cabin. Any designer, of course, can do 
things like that, but the point is that 

leo has done them and done them 
tastefully in a place where they are 
needed. Of course, in making doors and 
entrances wider and eliminating parti- 
tions they are doing away with a certain 
amount, of privacy, but there can’t be 
— privacy anyway on a boat only 

4 feet long and it seems a shame to 
Sacrifice other features twenty-three and 
three-quarters hours per day for the 
Sake of the fifteen minutes a day when 
Complete privacy is desirable. 

Me deck house of the Cruisette can 
ae with either single or double 
ng a each side, the upholstered seat 
a orming the upper berths for 
i 8 who don’t mind packing their 
o in Pullman style. In any case one 

€nicest features of the boat is the 


sliding panels in the deckhouse window 
openings which can be set at any level 
from the top of the seat back to the top 
of the opening. These panels partly or 
completely shut off the inside from the 
gaze of other occupants of the harbor 
and adjust the amount of ventilation. 
Screens are standard equipment for all 
windows and are placed outside these 
panels. Any rain or spray striking the 
closed panels drains down into a 
copper trough leading out onto the 
cockpit floor and thence on over- 
board. 

Meals are usually served in the deck- 
house on boats of this type and this 
Eleo has a folding mahogany table 
which can be set up either in the deck- 
house or in the forward cabin. 


In the forward part of the deckhouse 
the big feature is the new Elco two-way 
wheel. This ingenious device was de- 
veloped by Elco engineers to provide 
an easy means of shifting the wheel 
from the vertical position, the most con- 
venient when the helmsman is standing, 
to the horizontal or nearly horizontal 
position which works best when using 
the collapsible helmsman’s seat. Snap- 
ping a single pin in and out enables the 
wheel to be swung up or down to either 
of two positions, the exact location of 
which can be varied to suit the require- 
ments of the individual owner. 

Another thing we liked particularly 
is the simple but complete controls and 
instrument panel. The various units 
are neat and compact rather than gaudy 
and glaring. The controls and helms- 
man’s position is on the port side with a 
companion seat also big enough for two 
on the opposite side. The underlighted 
compass has been attractively recessed 
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Speeds up to 24 miles per hour are available 


into the mahogany counter ahead of the 
controls, keeping it inconspicuous and 
preserving a flat surface on which 
charts can be conveniently spread out. 


Tue galley on the Cruisette is just 
about as complete as they come on any 
34 foot boat. It is really part of the 
open passageway rather than a sepa- 
rately partitioned section of the boat; 
an ideal arrangement on a boat of this 
size because it provides double the 
amount of working space around the 
sink, dresser top, stove, etc. and permits 
the cook to remain part of the party 
even when she is cooking. The two 
burner gravity feed alcohol stove is 
raised up about five inches above the 
dresser top and hung from the side and 
above, thus providing a couple of more 
square feet of valuable working surface 
under it. The ice-box is well insulated 


Snapping a single pin in and out shifts the position of the new Elco two-way steering wheel 





and shaped to the conventional dimen- 
sions of a 100-pound block of ice. 
Lockers, dish racks and other fea- 
tures of the galley are numerous and 
large. 

There is loads of room in the forward 
section of this little Eleo and every bit 
of it has been effectively utilized. The 
most popular arrangement so far has 
been that with an upper and lower 
berth to starboard, and a single ele- 
vated berth to port. This provides two 
long, deep drawers under the port 
berth which are wonderful for stowing 
blankets, dresses, a three-weeks supply 
of other clothing or the overflow of 
canned goods from the galley. Four 
more large lockers, a mirror and a hatch 
and steps opening out to the forward 
deck are some of the other features in 
this section of the boat. Instead of a 
door which would be very much in the 
way ninety per cent of the time, there 
is a heavy curtain which slides across on 
a rack fastened to the under side of the 
cabin top, shutting off this section 
completely from the rest of the boat. 


ANOTHER new Elco feature this year 
is the sliding cabin windows. These con- 
sist of heavy lights of plate glass which 
are set in felt-lined channels at the top 
and bottom with a finger grip routed 
out of the glass at one end. An incon- 
spicuous drain leads any water follow- 
ing down the glass out onto the deck. 
They are a lot simpler to operate than 
any other type of window and the size 
of the opening can be varied from a tiny 
slit to the full size of the window. Nat- 
urally they are not as tight as a rubber 
gasketed screw clamped portlight and 
would not do for an ocean racer, but a 
34 foot Cruiser is an entirely different 
proposition. 
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The deckhouse and whole interior is unusually open 


Like all Elcos the mechanical equip- 
ment of the Cruisette sets the pace for 
the rest of the procession. The Chrysler 
engines in single or twin screw combina- 
tion have their own rubber mountings 
in addition to the well tried and husky 


Ons of the most interesting devel- 
opments in the marine engine field in 
some time has blossomed into promi- 
nence in the last few months in the 
form of a new line of small engines de- 
veloped by the United States Motors 
Corp. There are two separate types of 
2% and 5 horsepower motors, one air 
cooled and the other water cooled. 

For years there have been hundreds 
of owners and builders of all sorts of 
small craft on the lookout for a light, 
compact little inboard motor of about 
this power. They have wanted them for 
skiffs, fishing boats, small auxiliaries, 
and even good sized launches; in fact 
on all kinds of boats where the object 
is to go and keep going but not neces- 
sarily to go fast. There have, of course, 
always been the little one-cylinder en- 
gines made by Palmer, Universal and 
others, of which thousands have been 
sold and are in use today wherever 
medium or heavy duty service is re- 
quired, but in many cases those engines 
have been a little too big, or a little too 
heavy to fill the bill. 

A year or so ago somebody discovered 
that Briggs & Stratton of Milwaukee 
were turning out a small air-cooled 
engine at the rate of several hundred a 
day, which with a few changes would 
make very satisfactory marine engines. 























Eleo suspension type shock absorbing 
foundations comprised of steel girders 
hung in rubber mountings. The engine 
compartments are lined with sound 
absorbing insulation and all hatches are 
sealed with rubber. 





One of the popular forward cabin arrangements of the Cruisette 





The water jackets of the engine are 
protected by the Elco See-Water 
strainer which filters all cooling water 
before it enters the engines. Gas and 
water tanks and the exhaust line are all 
copper, the water tanks, of course, being 





These have been used primarily as 
power for lawn mowers, washing ma- 
chines, generators, and all sorts of 
equipment on farms and other places 
not yet electrified. They are made in 4, 
1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 horsepower sizes. Sev- 
eral boat builders began using the en- 
gines in little skiffs and launches and 
they seemed to work very well. Then 
many of the people who had been look- 
ing for just this sort of motor rallied 
around and began inquiring about 
them for all sorts of marine uses. 

The United States Motors Corpora- 
tion heard of what was going on a few 
months ago and with their experience 
in building and assembling motors of 
various type and size for electric plants 
and in producing the well-known Fal- 
con 5 and 10 hp. engines got busy on 
their two new lines of small motors. 

Their air-cooled types are single 
cylinder four cycle motors producing 
2% and 5 hp. at 2400 r.p.m. The only 
real difference in the two powers is the 
size of the cylinders, the smaller motor 
having a bore and stroke of 25%” x 
254” and the larger 3”’ x 314”. They are 
cooled by means of a fan which is in- 
tegral with the flywheel and pushes a 
constant stream of air through a series 
of cooling foils on the outside of the 
cylinder walls. The blades of the fan 
are protected by a wire guard. A special 
cast iron base has been developed by 
United States Motors with added oil 
capacity and permitting installation 
angles of as much as 20 degrees, a very 
desirable feature for small auxiliary use. 

Ignition is by means of a high tension 
magneto with impulse coupling and the 
gas tank is attached to the engine, so 
that in making an installation in an old 
boat, space for the engine and propel- 
ler shaft, and in some cases an exhaust 
line, is all that need be provided. The 
214 and 5 hp. engines weigh 95 and 140 
pounds respectively. They are both 
started with a pull rope. 

The drives available are direct, or 


through a one-way clutch, or with a re- 


verse gear, or with 214:1 reduction gear. 


Left — one of the 24% hp. water-cooled engines, without 
clutch. Right — the 5 hp. air-cooled model with clutch and 
24:1 reduction gear 


United States Motors’ New 2% and 5 Horsepower Engines 
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tin-lined. The two 65 gallon gas 
include the Eleo Safety Installation 
with fill pipes extending to the bottom 
of the tank, special copper tubing ang 
fittings in the gas lines and hand hole 
clean-out plates in the tanks. There ig 
also a gas line shut-off valve cloge by 
the helmsman. 

The electrical system is operated by 
generators on the main engine, but the 
feature which impressed us most wag 
the easily accessible switchboard anq 
wiring system. This is mounted on the 
back of the instrument panel and ean he 
reached by merely opening a small door 
in the full length closet beside the com. 
panion steps. 

Like other Elcos the Cruisette jg 
planked with cedar, screw fastened 
over. white oak frames. The kee] jg 
oak; the trim, transom, etc. an exeel- 
lent grade of mahogany but more im- 
portant than all that, the work is done 
and superintended by real boat-builders 
who do a fine job all the way through, 
People who have learned by experience 
that cutting corners does not pay. 





A sixteen foot Dunphy boat with one of U. S. Motors’ 5 hp. air-cooled motors 


The new water-cooled engines are 
also rated at 214 and 5 hp. but are 
single and twin-cylinder models of the 
same cylinder size (214” x 234’’). They 
turn up from 500 to 2200 r.p.m. and use 
the same type of magneto ignition, 
aluminum alloy pistons and connecting 
rods, and float feed carburetor. Start- 
ing, however, is by means of a hand 
crank and the cooling water is circu- 
lated by a bronze gear pump. The same 
combinations of direct, with clutch, 
and reverse and reduction gear drives 
are also available. 

Many builders of 
small boats in all 
parts of the country 
are developing and 
building boats in 
which these engines 
are being used. 
Prominent among 
them are the Gibbs 
Gas Engine Co. of 


Jacksonville, Flori- 
da, The Dunphy 
Boat Co. of Osh- 


kosh, Wisconsin and 

the Boston Boat and 

Engine Company. 
The ease and sim- 


plicity of installation of the air-cooled 
motors make them particularly ap- 
propriate for use in the many small 
cruising sloops where space and weight 
limitations are very definite. On boats 
of that type the simple clutebles 
drive ought to prove very satisfactory, 
providing as it does a very short, com- 
pact motor, with all its accessory 
equipment in the one unit. It can even 
be hidden away in a box when not i 
use, as long as plenty of air can get toit 
while running. 
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New Developments in Marine Radio Telephone Equipment 


Ear.y in January the rates affecting 
Marine Radio Telephone Communica- 
tions were cut in half. This topped off a 
gries of developments in that field 
which have been coming so fast that, 
in the east at least, the picture has 
changed completely in less than a year. 
When telephone equipment for yachts 
was first discussed in these columns last 
June, comparatively few eastern yachts- 
men knew that there was such a thing 
and still fewer had any idea of what it 
was all about. During the past season, 
however, many sets were installed, ad- 
ditional shore stations were put in 
operation, and further improvements 
in equipment and more compact. and 
less expensive outfits have been de- 
veloped. All of which has focused pub- 
lic attention on the fact that originating 
or receiving a telephone call aboard 
your boat is no more complicated than 
calling a number from your home or 
office. 

There have been many instances of 
radio telephone equipment playing an 
important réle not only asa convenience 
but also in actually saving money and 
lives. With commercial fishermen, tug- 
boat operators, etc., radio telephone 
equipment is obviously a cold cash 
proposition, but what we are more in- 
terested in is tales like that of the power 
cruiser which broke down in unfre- 
quented waters miles from any land 
telephone but had a boat yard on the 
air in less than two minutes and assist- 
ance on the way in a few minutes more. 
Another yachtsman saved several 
times the cost of the equipment through 
being reached in a few minutes by his 
office right in the midst of a two-weeks 
cruise, whereas, without the telephone 
equipment, a whole week-end would 
havebeen lost. Radio telephoneequipped 
yachts can converse directly with each 
other, a fact which seems to indicate 
tough going ahead for the fish, for we 
have heard of several off-shore fisher- 
men who have already installed or will 
put in radio telephone equipment and 
thus tell each other where the fish are 
running best. 

The most heroic tale of the lot tells 
of a case in which lives might very well 
have been lost if it were not for a radio 
telephone equipped yacht happening 
along at just the right time. Last fall 
several fishermen were marooned on the 
end of the jetty at Rockaway Inlet on 
Long Island by a rapidly rising tide and 
sea. With the breakers becoming more 
and more threatening, their plight was 
discovered by a telephone equipped 46 
foot cruiser. Unable to maneuver close 
enough to be of assistance himself, her 
skipper called the Coast Guard direct 
on his radio telephone and a rescue 
expedition was dispatched immediately. 


Sccx things, of course, are a bit on 
the unusual side but our own experience 
inmaking and receiving a couple of calls 
in New York Harbor indicated that 
doing @ little radio broadcasting is 
neither complicated nor mystical. The 
nonstration took place on a tug on 
Which a Jefferson-Travis radio tele- 
Phone had recently been installed. 
2 ra we came on board the set was 
: e stand-by position, that is, it was 
hi to incoming calls and consuming 
: = as much current as a regular boat 
: utomobile broadcast receiver. There 

’8 a slight hum in the loud speaker 

ut otherwise no sound. To make the 


call, a single knob was turned shifting 
from “standby” to “converse” and 
putting our transmitter on the air. 
Then we spoke into the microphone, 
asking for the Marine Operator. Our 
request was acknowledged immediately 
from an operator on Staten Island, 
who connected us by land wire with the 
Marine Operator in Manhattan, who 
answered with the familiar “number 
please.” All that occupied no more than 
fifteen seconds and from there on the 
conversation proceeded in the conven- 
tional manner. Volume was automati- 
cally controlled by the set and all we 
had to do was “press to talk”’ and “re- 
lease to listen” on a control bar on the 
microphone. We cut into our own con- 
versation once or twice by releasing too 





Equipment of the new 50 watt Western 
Electric set 


soon but otherwise there was nothing to 
it, and that little difficulty didn’t even 
occur in our second call. 

Briefly, what went on behind the 
scenes during those few moments was 
this. Having the control knob set at the 
standby position meant that the re- 
ceiver half of the radio telephone equip- 
ment was on the air tuned precisely to 
the frequency of the New York Station 
operated by the Telephone Company. 
Snapping the control knob to converse 
meant that both receiver and trans- 
mitter were on with the operation of 
the press-to-talk switch determining 


The 15 watt Jefferson-Travis Unit with built-in loud speaker 


which was in operation at 
the moment. All the tuning 
is factory set and crystal 
controlled so that actually 
the telephone connection 
was just as definite and pre- 
cise as if it was by wire all 
the way. 

The output capacity of 
that particular transmitter 
is 15 watts which means that 
under any but the most un- 
usual conditions satisfactory 
communication could be car- 
ried on up to fifty miles from 
the shore station and under 
average conditions farther 
than that. Under unusually 
favorable conditions conver- 
sations have been carried on 
with similar sets between 
Lake Erie and Long Island 
and Long Island and Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida. Incoming messages, or one- 
way conversations can, of course, be re- 
ceived at greater distances, as it is the 
transmitting range of the boat’s equip- 
ment which controls the workable radio 
telephone range. 

If we had had on our tug Western 
Electric’s latest development, an 
elaborate, highly developed 50 watt 
installation, the mere sound of our voice 
would have automatically shifted the 
set from receive to transmit and notice 
of incoming calls would have been given 
by the ringing of a bell. This selective 
ringer is operated by dialing the boat’s 
number at the shore station so that only 
the particular boat desired is called. 


Rapio Telephone equipment of this 
type is licensed by the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission for use on boats 
only and, though this commission has 
jurisdiction over all ship-to-shore calls, 
there are very few restrictions which 
directly affect the operation of the 
equipment aboard the boat. A third 
class radio telephone operator’s license 
must be procured by the owner or a 
member of his crew in addition to the 
license for the station. This, however, 
is hardly more than a formality as the 
examination consists of a simple written 
test on Radio Laws and Regulations 
applicable to this service and the 
method of operating the equipment. 
These answers can be memorized in 
less than an hour. No knowledge of the 
radio telegraph code is required and 
there is no fee involved. 

Anyone aboard the boat may use the 
radio telephone, however, regardless of 





Receiving a call on a Western Electric Marine Radio 
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Telephone 


whether they are a licensed operator or 
not. In fact, additional regulations of 
the Commission to take effect on April 
first, indicate that their main objective 
is to keep unqualified persons from tam- 
pering with the telephone equipment. 
These new regulations prohibit a third 
class operator from making adjustments 
that may result in improper transmit- 
ting operation and require that the 
equipment be so designed that none 
of the operations necessary to be per- 
formed during the course of normal 
rendition of service may cause off fre- 
quency operation or result in any un- 
authorized radiation. In other words, 
the equipment must be pre-tuned at the 
factory and any needed adjustments 
may be made by qualified experts only. 
These regulations, the manufacturers 
say, are very much to the advantage of 
owners of radio telephone equipment, 
for adjustments are very rarely needed 
and, in the past, many times the in- 
conveniences ever caused by things 
going wrong of their own accord has 
been caused by the tamperings of 
amateur technicians. 

Coastal-Harbor Marine Radio Tele- 
phone stations for transmitting or re- 
ceiving are now located at Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Miami, 
New Orleans, San Pedro, San Francisco, 
Seattle and Loraine, Ohio. Additional 
receivers connected by direct wire to 
the Boston or New York stations are 
located at Newport, R. I., and White- 
stone and Port Jefferson, L. I., to fur- 
ther increase the effective range of these 
stations. Operators are on duty at these 
stations 24 hours of the day, and even 
under worse than average conditions 


Inside the Harvey Marine 12 Ship’s Radio Telephone 
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boats equipped with ten watt sets or 
larger can remain in constant communi- 
cation with one station or another all 
along the Atlantic Coast from Maine to 
Cape Hatteras or within a distance of 
75 miles from the other Coastal Sta- 
tions. Intervening land, however, would 
cut this distance down somewhat as 
about the same energy is required to 
transmit over a mile of Jand as over 
eight miles of water. 


A GREAT many technical factors 
effect the distance range of this type 
of equipment such as length and posi- 
tion of the aerial and characteristics 
of the ground. For instance, it has been 
found that on wooden boats about 15 
square feet of copper sheathing on the 
bottom as a ground is well worth its 
slight cost in improved reception and 
greater range. 

The new units are being built as 
compactly as possible so that the lower 
powered 10, 12, 15 and 20 watt outfits 
require only about the space of an ordi- 
nary broadcast receiver. While dousing 
a radio set continually with sea water 
would probably put it out of commis- 


ANYONE who spent much time at 
the recent National Motor Boat Show 
couldn’t help but realize that boat for 
boat there was more interest in the 
small sailing and racing craft than there 
has ever been before. To take stock of 
what was going on, we sidled up to one 
group after another to get as varied a 
slant as possible on what people are 
looking for. 

The most interesting boat from a new 
development angle, was the new Marlin 
18-foot round-bilged keel boat shown 
by Bill Dyer of The Anchorage, Inc., 
and designed by Phil Rhodes of Cox 
& Stevens, Inc. Many of the Show 
visitors who gathered around her agreed 
with us that there is a definite need 
for just such a boat in a good many 
localities. 

The Marlin is 18’ 1” over all, 12’ 3” 
on the waterline, 5’ 3’’ beam, and draws 
three feet of water. A choice of two rigs 
is offered, both of modern design and 
proportions. The larger, a conventional 
jib and mainsail rig, has a total sail 
area of 140 square feet and carries the 
jib on a jib boom. The smaller rig is an 
ultra modern affair, consisting of a 
lower mast and shorter boom, with a 
loose-footed mitered mainsail and 
Genoa jib, having a total measured sail 
area of 118 square feet. Both rigs carry 
parachute spinnakers and the smaller 


The Marlin has a wide cockpit and a simple rig 





sion, all the better outfits such as West- 
ern Electric, Jefferson-Travis, Harvey 
and R C A are built to withstand the 
effect of salt air and dampness. Motor 
generators or converters supply current 
from the boat’s regular 12, 32 or 110 
volt system. 

A separate quartz crystal is used for 
each of the frequencies on which calls 
are made, a turn of the knob on the 
control panel being sufficient to switch 
from one to the other. There is no 
fiddling with dials necessary to insure 
accurate tuning as this is done at the 
factory infinitely more precisely than it 
could be done: by human hands. All 
boats are required by law to use the 
same frequency (2738 Kilocycles) and 
ship-to-ship calls and conversations 
can be carried on free of charge. The 
second frequency for which a quartz 
crystal is regularly supplied is the Coast 
Guard frequency (2670 Kilocycles). A 
sufficient number of Coast Guard sta- 
tions and vessels are equipped with 
radio telephone equipment for even 
boats with the smaller sets to be in 
range of the Coast Guard at almost any 
point along the coast. This channel, 


however, is only open to calls of an 
emergency nature. The third quartz 
crystal regularly supplied takes care of 
calls to and from the Coastal Station in 
the area in which the boat does her 
cruising. Each Coastal Station works on 
a different frequency but boats going 
from one area to another as, for in- 
stance, from New York to the vicinity 
of Boston, can procure and substitute 
the necessary quartz crystal as easily 
as changing a tube in an ordinary 
broadcast receiver. 


TuE Western Electric Company’s 50 
watt outfit features, in addition to the 
selective ringing device and voice con- 
trolled relays, a small rotary convertor 
to deliver the necessary 110 volt alter- 
nating current, and remote control facil- 
ities. The latter consists of a handset 
mounting with a master control switch, 
a volume control knob, an indicator 
light and a switch for shifting from the 
ship-to-shore, to the Coast Guard or 
ship-to-ship frequencies. Upon replac- 
ing the handset in its cradle the trans- 
mitter is automatically returned to the 
ship-to-shore frequency. Thus, com- 
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Sail plan of the larger 140 square foot rig 


rig has a working jib as well as the 
Genoa. 

As we see it the Marlin meets the 
needs of a good many clubs and organi- 
zations because she is a small boat that 
looks and handles like racing boats from 
ten to twenty feet longer, which sets 
her apart from all but a very few of the 
smaller one-design classes. 

Although a lit- 
tle centerboarder 
is all right for the 
first lessons in sail- 
ing and an intro- 
duction to the com- 
plicated intricacies 
of racing, there is 
nothing like a well- 
designed keel boat 
for developing a 
delicate touch on 
the tiller and im- 
parting real knowl- 
edge of how to get 
a boat moving to 
the best of her 
ability. It has been 
our experience 
that boats of a 


The Marlin, An Eighteen-Footer with Keel and Spinnaker 


similar type rather than a 
similar size are the best 
stepping stones to success in 
the handling of larger racing 
and cruising boats. 

The Marlin’s profile is not 
unlike those of many of the 
Six-Metres being turned out 
by the best designers today. 
Most of the similarity, how- 
ever, ceases there for she is 
definitely not a racing ma- 
chine. Her long, wide cockpit 
provides plenty of room for 
four people out for an after- 
noon’s sail, and both the 
standing and the running 
rigging and the deck fittings 
are as simple as they possibly 
can be. Both rigs use a per- 
manent backstay and have 
only one shroud extending to 
the deck, the larger rig using 
in addition, a diamond top- 
mast shroud. 

We like the idea of putting 
a spinnaker on these little 
boats. There is plenty of room 
on the forward deck to handle 
it, and, as a matter of fact, the job can 
be done from the cockpit just about as 
easily and without any necessity for 
a third man in the crew. We'll bet 
that there has been many a crew in 
Junior and similar Championship events 
which wishes they had had some 
spinnaker handling experience in a little 
boat like a Marlin before going into the 
big series. 

A class of twelve Marlins was built 
last year for use at the Little Travers 
Yacht Club, at Harbor Springs, Michi- 
gan. These boats used the larger 140 
square foot rig and we understand that 
their owners were well pleased with 
their performance. The Warwick Coun- 
try Club Yacht Squadron of Rhode 
Island will have a class of Marlins with 
the smaller rig, apparently feeling that 
when those husky sou’westers blow up 
Narragansett Bay, 118 square feet of 
sail will be all anybody needs on these 
boats, and that when it is lighter, the 
efficiency of the Genoa jib and loose- 





The smaller rig with loose-footed mainsail, Genoa jib 
and spinnaker 
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plete control of the telephone ma 
maintained from the pilot house o 
wherever this control unit is locate 
and the set itself may be placod whe. 
ever it is most convenient. This Wester 
Electric set has ten quartz crystals jy 
all. A smaller 20 watt outfit will he 
announced shortly by this company, 

Jefferson-Travis units are obtainable 
in powers of 10, 15, 20 or 50 Watts, 
with 2, 3, 4 and 5 frequencies regpep. 
tively. Monitoring is by meang of g 
loud speaker but an additional remote 
control handset may be had if degireg, 
A recently developed feature of this 
manufacturer’s equipment is a double. 
standby setting which keeps the get 
open to both ship-to-shore, and ship- 
to-ship calls at all times. 

The Harvey Marine 12 ship radio 
telephone is a 12 watt unit with loud. 
speaker monitoring and a_ handset 
which, when removed from its hook 
automatically shifts the incoming call 
to the earpiece. The entire operation 
of the set is then controlled by a button 
on the handset. 

The smaller sets can now be obtained 
for a total installed price of about $500. 













































































































































footed mainsail will keep her mov 

Specifications and construction ‘ 
tails of the Marlin are uniform 
with one feature we admire par 
larly, the sails, which come f 
loft of a leading sailmaker, 
Lapthorn. We have always 
difficult to understand why 
builders of small racing boats 
ally patronize inferior sailma 
sacrifice of appearance and 
out of all proportion to the cost. 

The Marlin is planked wit 
Philippine mahogany fastened 
oak frames with hot dipped 
screws. The stern and keel ar 
white oak and the ballast 8 
pound iron shoe bolted throw 
wooden fin. The decks are cov 
Masonite Presdwood with the 
side up, instead of with canvas. 

Several clubs on Long Islan¢ 
Peconic Bay and points east 4 
sidering fleets of Marlins for t 
season. 
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AN! WHEN TH’ CAPTAIN 
SEES IT, | FIGGERS 
HE'LL SAY...“THERE'S A 
GOB TO KEEP ME 
EYE ON! HE SURE 
KNOWS TH! SEA!” 
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IGHTY few ports in these 
waters where the name 
Essomarine isn’t as well known 
as a boat hook. And the sea is 
learning more about Essomarine 
every year. Salty skippers who 
know what they want have found 
that Essomarine means seagoing 
satisfaction. 


To insure perfect, trouble-free 
performance, master mariners 
everywhere have learned to put 
in at the Essomarine 
sign ... for lubricants 
that give complete pro- 
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..and the sea knows Essomarine 


tection on long runs at top speed 
. .. for long-lasting lubricants 
that can take a beating and Jike 
it... for fuels that reel off the 
knots, hour after hour, without 
pull on the pocketbook. 


If you know the sea you must 
know Essomarine. And if you’re 
just going nautical, let us intro- 
duce you. You'll agree... with 
thousands of seasoned sailors 
and many of the waterfront’s 
finest dealers in motor boat sup- 
plies ... that carefree cruising 
starts at the Essomarine sign. 





PENOLA IN¢ 
26 Broadway 
New York City 


The Essomarine sign identifies marine dealers selling products of the following major-oil companies 


Standard Oil Company of New Jersey—Colonial Beacon Oil Company, Inc.—Standard Oil Company 


of Pennsylvania—Standard Oil Company of Louisiana—Standard Oil Company (Inc. in Kentucky) 
Standard Oil Company (Ohio)—Humble Oil & Refining Company—Imperial Oil, Limited (In Canada) 














Sail through Summer 
with 
\ Sparkling Woodwork ! 


dartinguish 
montocnwed toy Bakslin Conporation. Under the copia! “8” 


Specify Bakelite resin coatings 
and save mid-season re-finishing 


Spars and varnished topsides that start 
checking or peeling at the height of sum- 
mer can take a lot of joy out of sailing and 
cruising. That’s why paint-wise skippers 
now apply Bakelite resin spar varnish for 
spring re-conditioning. 

Bakelite resin spar varnish—as well as 
topside, deck and cabin enamels made 
with Bakelite resins—possess longer-lasting 
toughness, greater flexibility and higher 
resistance to moisture, salt, sun, oil and 
fumes. They sail through summer without 
requiring renewal for either decorative or 
protective reasons. 

Leading manufacturers formulate these 
longer-lasting coatings. Names will be fur- 
nished upon request. Write for informative 
booklet 20S, “Bakelite Synthetic Resins.” 
Bakelite Corporation, 247 Park Avenue, New York 


Bakelite Corporation of Canada, Ltd., 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto 


Visit the Bakelite Travelcade of modern plastics, 
Museum of Science and Industry, Rockefeller 
Center, New York City, March Ist to 31st. 


ELITE 


metorici, 5 meamericat sign koe infinity, oF unlimited quanmty 1 symbolizes thy infinite 
me co tumive: of present ond five vse of Bokaite Corporotion’s products 


SYNTHETIC RESINS 











YACHTING 
BOOKS FOR THE YACHTSMAN 


“GYPSY WATERS” CRUISES SOUTH 
By Don Waters 
(Sheridan House, New York, 1938, $3.00) 


ANYONE interested in finding a way to beat the depression — Sorry! 

the recession — might do worse than consider Don Waters, Mr 
Waters had a wife and small daughter, a house on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland, a none too healthy bank account, and — like many another 
capable writer — a dwindling market for his literary wares. This was seyen 
years ago. Mr. Waters sold his house and bought a Chesapeake Bay bug. 
eye, rebuilt and outfitted her, doing most of the work himself, and chris. 
tened her Gypsy Waters in honor of his daughter. She proved to be, as he 
said, ‘‘a sailin’ piece o’ timber.”’ Thereupon he shoved off for points south, 
He and his family spent the next four years on a protracted vacation in 
Florida waters — living, as it were, off the country. 

You can follow their leisurely route on the end-paper maps of “Gypsy 
Waters”’ Cruises South. Down the east coast, with stops wherever the 
anchorage was pleasant and the fishing good, an adventurous season ortwo 
among the Florida keys, up the west coast to Cedar Keys and the Suwannee 
River, with time off for canoe trips into the interior. If speaking of canoe 
trips into the interior makes this sound like an exploring expedition, thst 
is partly what it was, for they got into plenty of wild and hazardous cow- 
try and succeeded in losing themselves in the jungles back of Cape Sable, 

On the whole, however, life afloat was comfortable and even luxurious, 
Plenty of good sailing, and holing up in some snug harbor during the 
hurricane season; lying at anchor in some palm-fringed bay until its 
charms had been exhausted and then setting sail for another remote and 
romantic port of call. Usually it was no trouble at all to grain a mess of 
lobster for lunch, or to troll for barracuda and mackerel. When they 
bought a whole sheep for a dollar, the chief mate canned the extra mutton 
chops in their pressure cooker. There was fresh fruit in profusion — gapo- 
dillas, papayas, limes, and cocoanuts. Mr. Waters highly recommends a 
fish sauce made of lime juice, the milk of a green cocoanut, and half a cup 
of sea water. And have you, he asks, ever tasted a lime pie? 

Readers of this book should be warned, before they start south, that 
there are some special qualifications useful for this kind of life. Mr. Waters 
is an expert ship’s carpenter — he cut the 50-foot masts of the Gypsy Waters 
from sticks of Maryland spruce and stepped them himself — and he knows 
enough about mechanics to build his own Diesel. Also, an author can work 
anywhere there’s room for his typewriter. M. W. 


STORMALONG 
By Alan Villiers 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1938, $1.75) 


LAN VILLIERS’ new juvenile, Stormalong, is a great yarn for 
boys — from seven to 70 years of age. Sailing an old square-rigget 
round the world is an adventure that befalls the few but a dream that visits 
the many. To those yearning for what may be, Stormalong offers the 
next best expedient to action. 

Its fourteen-year-old hero, from whom the book takes its name, and his 
fun-loving English friends, run away with the story from almost the very 
beginning. It is a quiet beginning. The Orwell River at the evening how 
and Storm and Hardcase, tired from heavy labor, dreaming in their dingy 
little boat of the day when they should sail the seven seas. The sudden 
vision of the Joseph Conrad seemed but the fabric of their dream. 

The invitation to board and pilot her in to Ipswich was real enough, 
however, the first big adventure in their odyssey of two years. For they 
were to sign on the school ship recently come from Copenhagen and, 10 
company with boys from other countries, learn the danger and drudgery 
as well as the romance of life at sea. 

The twelve cadets played as hard as they worked and worked with every 
ounce of strength and loyalty in their sturdy young bodies. At the outset, 
Storm risked his life to save the Conrad’s jibboom which had carried away 
in the raging gale. Nor was Hardcase less courageous later on when the tw? 
plunged into shark-ridden waters to help the ship clear a coral reef. 

But there were happy times, too. Plantation feasts in the South 
Islands, sightseeing in New York and Rio, and that exciting day when sl 
Capetown was surprised by the Conrad’s crew winning a whaleboat rt 

Lacking the atmosphere and drama of Mr. Villiers’ memorable Whalers 
of the Midnight Sun, his new book will be enjoyed for its picture of high 
hearted youth, irrepressible, irresistible. There are photographs by uF 
author, who was, incidentally, master of the ship; and pen and ink ° 
by Cadet James Fuller, otherwise known as Hardcase.  M. Topasl 
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as he Seagoing Richardson models 26-3, 
sia, 26-8, 30-2 and 392-1 are available 
a. with sport windshield, curved side 
wings and weather cloths that give 
an especially racy appearance. 
rypsy Model 26-8 has accommodations 
r the for two, all others accommodate 
r two four people. 
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ber It is well-known among experienced yachtsmen that of all standardized 
vutton cruisers, the most famous for superior seaworthiness are the Richardsons. 
av Richardson seaworthiness is more than an idle claim or mere statement. It 
ends 4 has been proved time and time again. Richardson owners have written us that 
geup the Little Giants, Juniors and Cruisabouts have weathered storms and ridden 
seas that have kept larger yachts and commercial shipping moored to the dock. 
1, that “| have tested my Richardson in rough water and have found her steady, dry and extremely 
Waters seaworthy.” (written by a Coast Guardsman) 
Waters The seaworthiness of my Richardson and its fine construction are the complete guarantee 
knows for the safety and comfort of my guests and myself.” (from the Commodore of a Yacht Club) 

, You will be interested to know that we are using our Cruisabout for ocean fishing and 
n wor . this boat certainly does stand rough weather. We go outside for Tuna and Blues when the 
. W. 4 ale rollers “aes seoaning a = — ei a when this happens the Atlantic means busi- 

aig p : ness.”’ (written by a Long Island sport fisherman 
This a of model 30-2 shows that she is easy to drive as well as “Capt. Brown remarked that our Richardson did better than the tug that came in behind us. 
seaworthy. He said the tug was rolling so badly he could see down the inside of her smoke stack.’’ (from 
Below: model 26-8 is an ideal cruiser or fishing craft. The cabin a newspaperman covering the waterfront) 
has accommodations for two, cockpit is large enough for a dozen We had some excellent ° portunities to test the sea oing qualities of our Richardson 
people and have found her a splendid sea boat even in a bad following sea.” (from a well known 
Great Lakes yachtsman) 
“The officers who had charge of the Richardson are loud in their praise of her performance 
under all conditions.’’ (chief of police report) 

P These unsolicited letters, written by enthusiastic Richardson owners, are just a few of the 
arn or hundreds we have on file proving our claim that if you want a cruiser that can “‘take it,’’ your 
e-rigge? choice should be a Richardson. 

isi Be sure to inspect the seagoing Richardsons at the dealer nearest your home and to send for 
at rei ” . 
ters the free 1938 Richardson literature “F-38"’ completely illustrating and describing the three sizes 

and eleven arrangements priced as low as $1965. 
and his 
Bruns-Kimball & Co. Walter H. Moreton Corp. 
he very 5th Ave. and 15th St. 1043 Commonwealth Ave. 
ng hour New York City Boston, Mass. 
ir dingy Cc. P. Amory Robert V. Staats, Inc. 
sudden C. & M. Bank Bidg. West Basin 

Newport News, Va. Wilmington, Calif. 
1. 
~s, RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, INC. 
eo din 361 Sweeney Street North Tonawanda, New York 
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The new Bembridge Redwings under construc- 
tion in the shop of Camper and Nicholson, Ltd. 


British Yachting Notes. 
A New One-Design Class 


NE of the most popular, and certainly one of the most interesting, 
of the many one-design classes in British waters, over a long period 
of years, has been that of the Bembridge Redwings. This continuous popv- 
larity has been due in the main to two outstanding features: first, the 
design was the work of Charles Nicholson and, second, owners were free 
to fit any rig they liked, provided the actual sail area did not exceed the 
limit in square feet allowed by the rules. The class has been going strong 
for over forty years and, naturally, some of the boats are beginning to 
show signs of old age but, quite apart from this fact, I fancy that there isa 
desire upon the part of at least some of the owners for a more modern 
type of craft. 

It is, of course, essential for the success of a one-design class that the hulls 
should be built to extremely close limits and, in placing an order for a new 
Redwing Class with Messrs. Camper and Nicholson, the prospective 
owners have made certain of getting this high degree of accuracy in con- 
struction. In addition to this, it was necessary to combine low cost with 
accuracy and it is interesting to note how Messrs. Camper and Nicholson 
are achieving this end. 

The new boats — seventeen, I believe, have been ordered — are, of 
course, from the board of Charles Nicholson and, under his instructions, 
the following order in building has been adopted: 

On the completion of the design, offsets are issued from the drawing office 
and are laid down and faired on the mould loft floor. Sections at intervals 
of 20 inches are taken and section moulds are made to the inside of the 
planking and sent to the boatbuilding shop. 

These moulds are then erected upside down in a vertical position on 4 
prepared base line. A temporary batten is then fitted for the exact sheer 
line. Seven ribbands between this sheer line and the center line of the keel 
are then slotted into the moulds to the depth of the moulding of the timbers. 

The “center line” construction, consisting of English oak stem, ma- 
hogany keel, English oak horn timber and mahogany transom —1l 
sufficient numbers for the whole class — is then prepared and made ready 
in one piece for placing in position on the moulds. 

Next, the timbers of Canadian rock elm — also in sufficient numbers for 
the whole class— are sawn out and prepared on machines. These are 
steamed and worked over the ribbands, the heels being fitted into the 
“center line”’ construction. 

In preparing the planking, which is of single skin mahogany, one-half 
inch in thickness, the port side of the first boat is planked up. These 
planks are then removed and used as patterns for sawing out and working 
the edges for the quantity required in constructing the whole number 
the class. ae, 

The fastenings are of brass screws throughout and, when planking § 
completed, the seams are caulked with one thread of white cotton whieh #8 
forced home into the seams by means of a 3-inch diameter bevel wheel 
revolving along the seams. 

A 6-inch moulded false keel of Columbian pine is fitted while the boat 
still in the upside down position. When this is worked, the boat 1s lifted 
off the moulds and placed in a cradle which has been prepared from moulds 
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Auxiliary cruiser ‘‘Marufa,"’ owned 
by Henry Babson, Chicago, and built COUR 
by Fred F. Pendleton, Wiscasset, Me. 
Length 67 ft. Powered by 6-LDM- 
275 Buda Diesel. 
— 


Buda Diesel 
Auxiliary Power 





ODAY, more than ever before, Buda Diesel 
“Silver Crown” Marine Engines are being 
specified by owners, naval architects, and boat 
builders as auxiliaries for sail boats. 
Regardless of the size of boat in which they 
Auxiliary cruiser 7 | are used, the performance, dependability and 
ee bs ‘ economy of Buda Diesels have made them uni- 
adelphia, built by Luders | : i versal favorites. 
sterd, Conn. Length oF fi : p The design of the ‘‘Controlled Turbulence” 
m Tewered bytwe 6-LOMR- combustion system gives Buda Diesel Engines 


pmigce ah many outstanding advantages, which include: | 
1. Forced Turbulence—assures clean combus- | 
tion by the proper timing of the air cell action | 
and fuel injection. There is no late burning in 
the exhaust, which means lower exhaust | 
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Angeles, designed by Edson B. Schock, Los Angeles. Builder, | ere oe 
Priess, Baum and Mitchell, Wilmington, Calif. Length 50 ft. 
Powered by a Buda Diesel 4-DM-186. 


temperatures and clean exhaust. 

2. Lower Maximum Cylinder Pressure— 
produces less strain and wear.on bearings 
and all other reciprocating parts, and also 

4 assures more quiet operation. 

1 —— se 3. Slow Rate of Pressure Rise—is:a de- 

4 Auxiliary Crotens - cided advantage i in that it assures longer 

4 Iselin tr New ice Bea life of reciprocating parts, and smoother 
Sparkman & Stephens, New York. : ; operation. 

m Builder, Robert Jacob, City Island, : : 

N. Y. Length 60 ft. Buda Die- 4. Lower Piston Temperatures— 
ls pe | because no fuel or flame directly strikes 
W the cylinder wall or piston, and there 
ve are no localized hot spots. 

n- The Buda Company is the American 
th pioneer of light weight, high speed 
mn Diesel Engines and produces the most 
complete line available today. Write 
of for literature. 
8, 
ce 
Is 
he 
a 
er 
iz-F ic. Ff» \, ti” Sf DCU B= The Buda Diesel Model 
, 4-DTM-196 is an ideal 
| \ auxiliary engine. 
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in Auxiliary cruiser ‘‘Jorie,”” owned by Harold Judson, Los Eng. i B~ Harvey Suburb ill. 
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—\) SNUFFED OUT 


in 3 Short Seconds 


ee PUTS ITSELF OUT with the amazing LUX- 
O-MATIC extinguishing system. The flash of 
flame or the force of an explosion liberates carbon- 
dioxide snow-and-gas, the fastest known extinguishing 
agent. And the fire is usually snuffed out in three 
seconds by the stop-watch. 


Lux carbon-dioxide snow is harmless to humans and to 
all materials. Lux-O-Matic can be used without fear of 
dangerous fumes, corrosion or unsightly mess. 


Only Automatic System Approved 
by Underwriters 


For years Lux-O-Matic has been the only automatic fire 
system for boats approved by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories. It is entirely self-contained: Lux-O-Matic will 
act instantly, unfailingly, even though every mechanical 
and electrical facility on the boat is disabled. 


Equip your yacht or cruiser with Lux-O-Matic self- 
acting fire protection. Also available in manual or 
remote-controlled units. All Lux-O-Matic and Lux 
Systems are explained in interesting brochure, “The 
Boat That Won’t Burn.” Write today for your free 


copy. We suggest you give dimensions of your boat in 
your letter. 


Walter Kidde & Company, 35 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


for all sizes of ~ 
cruisers, and yachts 


runabouts, 
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The Redwings will have a variety of rigs, the one above being fitted to several 
of the boats. Below, the inclined water lines of the new Redwings and the old 
ones at 25 degrees heel. The new boats have much larger water plane area 








taken from mould loft offsets. This cradle is also used as a further cheek for 
fairness and accuracy of the work. 

The decking is of 7{,-inch tongued and grooved pine and is screw fastened 
to the beams in the center of the plank and nailed at the edges, after which 
it is primed with paint and canvas covered. 

The boat is then ready for lifting out of the cradle onto the false keel 
and lead keel which, in the meanwhile, have been prepared and are ready 
for through bolting to the main keel. 

The lead keels are cast in batches of six in one large matrix, extreme 
care being taken and calculations made to obtain the center of gravity 
of each keel before lifting, so as to leave a clean mould for the next batch 
of six. It should be noted that this method has been most satisfactory in 
actual practice. 

The rudder mainpiece is of steel with two arms welded to it. This 
galvanized and fitted to the mahogany blade of the rudder which is shaped 
to conform with the designed hull underbody. 

The color and finish of each boat is to the owner’s particular requitt 
ments, but before the boat is lifted from the cradle to the prepared kee, 
the water line and the boot-top line are scrived in. 

The new Redwings are 28’ over all; 20’ on load water line; 5’ 6” beam; 
3’ 3” draft; 200 square feet actual sail area; and have a displacement 
114 tons. 

At least twelve different sail plans are being tried out in the new class— 
one of these being the Ljungstrém rig — which should be most interesting 
and instructive on the clean lined, light displacement hulls. The sail plan 
illustrated shows aig fitted to several of the boats. It will be seen that tht 
mast has a slight permanent bend and that there is little round to the leech 
of the high cut Bermudian mainsail. 

The old Redwings, of practically the same displacement and beall, 
slightly less draft, and exactly the same sail area, are 4 feet shorter 02 the 
load water line and nearly 6 feet shorter over all. By courtesy of Mest 
Camper and Nicholson, I am able to show a comparison of the inelin 
water lines of the old and the new class boats when heeled to 25 degre. 
In this position, the new boats have a water plane area of 61.8 square feel 
against 47.2 square feet in old boats — an increase of no less than 31 Pt 
cent. With the extra stability so gained and the lengthening out of the lines 
the new craft are bound to be far faster than the old in any sort of a bree 
while they will probably be just as fast in light weather. There cat be 00 
doubt that the performance of the variously rigged new Redwings 
be followed with the greatest interest, particularly as they will be handle 
by experienced yachtsmen. M. HecxsTat-Smit# 
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The Sea-going Telephone 





Compact transmitter and re- 
ceiver on a common base— 
21" wide, 10” deep, 36” 
igh, Both operate on any 
one of ten wave lengths. 
You select the station de- 
sire | by simply turning indi- 
cating knobs on the front 
of the transmitter and re- 
ceiver. Selective ringer 
eliminates the use of a loud 
speaker—a bell rings to call 
you io your telephone. 


MARINE 


OFFICE .2 





OW you can have the same convenient telephone service at sea 
that you have ashore. Western Electric's new Marine Radio 
Telephone makes it possible. 

Attractively priced, this new equipment is as easy to use as the 
telephone in your home or office. 

It is ideal for off shore work where long range is wanted. For 
shorter range service there is smaller, lower powered equipment. Both 
provide dependable two-way communication with land stations at 
Boston, New York, Miami, Seattle, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Another station will be in operation shortly at Norfolk. 

For full details of Marine Radio Telephone equipment—write to 
Western Electric Co., Commercial Dept., 195 Broadway, New York. 


Telephone convenience puts to sea with 


Western Elecfric 


RADIO 


TELEPHONE 


connects your boat 


COAST GUARD 





Standard Bell System hand 
set especially arranged to 
provide remote control from 
wheel house, owner's quar- 
ters or any other location. No 
“press to talk’ button re- 
quired. 





New booklet giving full par- 
ticulars of Marine Radio 


Telephone. Write Western 


Electric for your copy. 
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“Bottoms up!” to Malabar—NOT “just 
another bottom paint” but a sensational, anti- 
fouling product developed by VALsPar’s Labor- 
atories and Test Fleet! 


* Powerfully poisonous cuprous oxide in Mala- 
bar’s special formula is death to barnacles, worms 
and marine growths... keeps your boat’s bottom 
CLEAN ... avoids trouble and expense of mid- 
season haul-outs. The special vehicle in Malabar 
assures easy spreading and levelling and excel- 
lent covering qualities. Malabar is a rich brown 
color as it comes from the can, ready-mixed for 
speedy, easy application. It turns to a bronze- 
green color under water. Use it on your own 


boat and be convinced! 


* DO NOT PAINT YOUR BOAT until you have 
written for“VALSPAR YOUR BOAT” —a comprehen- 


sive 36 page book which thoroughly covers the 


ALSP 


E Wap, ; 
pS: LPY/ = 









subject of refinishing bottoms 


A R and every other part of your 


boat! No obligation. 


V 








"RETO VALENTINE & COMPANY 
Ko Vermish that Boiling Paint Makers for 106 Years 


11 EAST 36th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


In Canada— 
The Valspar Corporation, Ltd., 
Toronto 


= VALSPAR 


YACHT FINISHES 


BOTTOM PAINTS e TOPSIDE PAINTS 
DECK PAINTS ¢ VARNISHES 
CABIN ENAMELS 


“Water made Famous! 
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Florida Trade Winds 


By VIVYAN HALL 


HIS is the time of year when we break out with figures and statisties jp 

Florida, and lists of activities. The figures we give are bigger and better 
than last year’s figures, else we wouldn’t be giving them, and the activities 
vary with the port. According to the official count made by the U. §, Ep. 
gineers at the Palm Valley bridge, 31 per cent more pleasure boats haye 
come down the inside route this year than came down the same way last 
year. Further reports show that having reached Florida the boat owners 
cruise alang slowly, exploring the harbors and byways. One of the last stops 
before entering the state is at Sea Island, Georgia, where Edward J. Noble's 
Monatoana, from Alexandria Bay, N. Y., Bruce Dodson’s Helma and Floyd 
Gibbons’ Adventurer, from New York, John Charles Thomas’ Memory, 
Easton, Md., and Gordon Fisher’s Disturbance II, Annapolis, have put in 
recently. Ceara 

At Jacksonville, the Seminole Canoe and Yacht Club and the St. Johns 
Yachting Association held a three-day cruise the last of January and a joint 
regatta in February. Seminole winners for the year were: Sailing, Norman 
Greig, with Nathan Mallison runner-up; paddling, Heber Wyse, with Greig 
runner-up; and cruising, George Conley, way ahead with 724 miles to his 
credit, most of it paddled on the Danube, Rhine, and Moselle Rivers. The 
Seminole club took third place at the President’s Cup Regatta in Washing- 
ton. Commodore Frank Kurka of the St. Johns association is feeling out 
the sentiment for an annual motor boat cruise up the two hundred odd miles 
to the headwaters of the St. Johns with all visiting boats specially invited. 


+ + + 


Although the Smyrna Yacht Club has had to cancel the motor boat 
regatta, six Florida cities continue to supply racing opportunity for both 
inboard and outboard drivers. The circuit which opened at Jacksonville on 
February 5th runs through the Bradenton meet on March 5th and 6th and 
culminates in the Miami twenty-fifth annual on March 19th and 20th. 
The Eau Gallie Yacht Club has elected the following as officers for 1938: 
Stephen D. Baker, commodore; H. H. Mitchell, vice commodore; Guthrie 
Shaw, rear commodore; George W. Gleason, secretary-treasurer. Plans 
were made at the annual meeting for the sailing regatta to be held in March 
featuring the Antonia Trophy for the Moth Class. 


+ + + 


Fort Pierce has opened the new municipal yacht basin, installing Capt. 
J. H. Combs, formerly of Freeport, L. I., as dockmaster. A surprising record 
was made in the Gulf Stream off Stuart late in January when 30 anglers, 
fishing from six cruisers, boated 80 sailfish in one day. Nearly all of them, 
reported from the largest school ever seen off Florida, were released. 


+ + + 


Boating around Venice Bay on the west coast will be helped by two new 
channels now being dredged without government aid, each of them 5 feet 
deep by 100 wide. The first extends around the north side of Anchorage 
Island, while the second connects Venice and Dona Bays. The Tampa 
Sailing Squadron’s annual race to Ballast Point was held February 19th. 


Cae ae 


South of us, the Royal Nassau Sailing Club race schedule for the yeat 
includes competition for the Williams-Taylor Cup and the Sir Bede Clifford 
Trophy on February 13th. On March 13th the annual regatta will include 
the Ayer Race for ladies and the cruising auxiliary race for the Walter 
Moore Trophy. It is interesting to hear that Harry Nye and Leeds Mitchell, 
who had been keeping in sailing form in Chicago’s frostbite dinghy sailing, 
came down to these waters to run off with Havana’s Bacardi Trophy for 
the Star Class winter regatta. 

+ + + 


Jack Bell of the Miami Daily News is authority for the statement that 
the first week in February was “probably the busiest ever known in the 
history of sports in Miami.’’ Veteran guides said that as many marlin wele 
along the Gulf Stream edge on February 4th as they had ever seen in one day. 
More fishermen were out, some 15,000 having taken part in the first tw 
weeks of the fishing tournament. A hundred and fifty fishing cruisers We 
decorated and in line for the opening fleet review. Last year there was® 
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f Remarkable accommodations, with double stateroom, two berths in main 
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ALDEN COASTWISE 
CRUISER 1938 Medel 45225 


Tried, tested and proven, this smart single-handed cutter is an excellent blend 
of all the qualities that could be desired in an auxiliary of this size. Graceful 
ends, good beam, inboard rig, no runners. Able — yes. And fine stability. 
Mahogany planked, nicely finishied, inside and out — a boat you'll be proud to 
own. 









cabin, fine toilet room and galley. Wide floor space, 6 feet headroom, full length 
clothes lockers. Inner spring cushions on all berths. Separate engine compart- 
ment, accessible from cockpit and cabin. Alden Special Model, Gray 4—22 motor, 
direct drive, powerful and efficient. Ratsey sails. Dimensions: L.O.A. 36’ 5”; 
L.W.L. 26’; beam, 9’ 9”; draft, 5’ 3’’; sail area, 585 sq. ft. Rating, 1938 C.C.A. 
Rule, 23.1. 


OFF SOUNDINGS 
CRUISER 


1938 Model 
Cutter $6750. Yawl #6950. 



















Developed from the successful 1937 Alden 
stock cruiser, this 1938 Off Soundings auxili- 
ary has the seagoing ability, dryness, and 
all-round cruising comfort usually found only 
in the heavy, slow type of yacht. Yet she is a 
really fast, easily-handled craft, snappy in 
action, and a real competitor in the many 
races provided these days for cruising craft. 








The dimensions of the Off Soundings Cruiser are: 
L.O.A. 41’ 8”; L.W.L. 28’ 5”; beam, 10’ 6”; draft, 
5’ 5”; sail area, cutter, 885 sq. ft.; yawl, 915 sq. ft. 
Rating, 1938 C.C.A. Rule, cutter, 26.3; yawl, 27.4. 
The plans are only a fair indication of the roominess 
and real cruising comfort provided for a party of 
four people. Double stateroom, of course. Big main cabin with 
two berths. Workable galley. Unusual locker and drawer space. 
Deck and cockpit space for quite a daytime gathering. 






























= <P aa Alden Special Model, Gray 4-40 motor, direct drive, gives 
== ot splendid performance under power. 
pions ears ara 


Alternate layout, with galley forward and space for paid hand, 
available on boats ordered early. 
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little uncertainty among the boats as to whether they should parade in 
single file to look well from land, or in columns to look well for the airplane 
pictures, but with that experience behind them and a committee of Henry 
Thompson, W. L. Philbrick, George Schollenberger, and Richard H. Hunt 
in charge, the marine angle was exceedingly well managed. The fishing 


- tournament, under the guidance of the Rod and Reel Club, will run until 

April 17th. uw 

The motor boat show opened February 6th with displays from more 
than thirty manufacturers and distributors of boats and equipment, and 
all space in the show sold out ten days before it opened. The Miami Junior 
Chamber of Commerce arranged to have each day emphasize some particu- 
lar waterfront activity. Special guests on opening day were the officers of 
H.M.S. Apollo, the large new British cruiser. 

+ ++ 

The Lipton Cup Race on February 5th was sailed over a 28-mile tri- 
angular course off Miami Beach in a 16-mile wind with 9 entries. Harlow 
Davock’s Abenaki, sailing under the Detroit Yacht Club colors, was first on 
corrected time and so the trophy leaves the state for the first time in the 
ten years of contest. C. A. Hanson’s Yankee Girl II, first to finish, nosed 
out J. Wesley Pape’s San Cristobal II for second place, followed by W. T. 
Price’s Vandal, John Timken’s Kitty Hawk VII, Miss Jane Robinson’s 
Windstark, Ralph Hutchins’ Three Brothers, J. J. Reiss’ Caprice, and 
W. J. Lawrence’s Fore’n Aft. The handicapping was so well done that a 
total of four minutes covered the first five boats. Most of these boats joined 
the rest of the fleet three days later in the race to Nassau. 


ee. dee 


With entries in at this writing representing ports all the way from Nova 
Scotia through Habana to Houston, Commodore E. C. Robison, chairman 
of the St. Petersburg-Habana race committee, predicts a good race and a 
good time. Expected starters include Frances Bidwell’s Northern Light 
(ex-West Wind); L. M. Wilson’s schooner Starcrest, from Baddeck, N. 8.; 
H. Morton Merriman’s Norseman; John A. Squiers’ Ada; Allan Ham’s 
Mavis; Admate, Theodore Leonard, Jr.; Pagan Moon, L. M. Harvey; 
R. G. Jones’ Irondequoit; Alphonso Gomez Mena’s Golocamm; Polluz, 
Dr. Hernanderiana; Starlight, Albert Fay; Windjammer, Garner Tullis; 
Haligonian, L. M. Rudder; Salabar, Philip Labrot; Winsome Too, Harkness 
Edwards; and Robert Davis’ Duchess. Advancing the starting date to 
March 5th brings the boats into Havana at the height of the season. 


Lake Ontario Notes 
By CHARLES F. COLE 


OCHESTER YACHT CLUB members are awaiting with interest the 
arrival of Edward Rosenberg’s new yawl, now being built at Riverside, 
L. I. In many respects, she will be one of the most unusual yachts on Lake 
Ontario because of special features of design and construction. Plans were 
drawn by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. Although only 42 feet over all, the 
yacht will be exceptionally commodious, with plenty of room below, in- 
cluding three cabins with five double berths, a shower bath, three double 
window portholes in the main cabin, and insulation to protect the cabins 
against both heat and cold. The deckhouse, with four big windows, will 
also serve as a cabin. The interesting aspect of the design is that the ship's 
built strictly as a single-hander, with all sheets handy to the sizable cockpit 
aft. Rosenberg emphasized comfort and ease of handling in planning his 
new craft, but at the same time wanted a fast boat capable of six to eight 
knots. She will have an auxiliary engine in a soundproof, fireproof pit, with 
direct drive, located almost in the keel. Albert Lemos of Riverside is the 
builder. apes 
There was a large midwinter turnout of Lake Ontario Corinthians when 
Rod Stephens showed his pictures of the America’s Cup races at an R.Y.C. 
dinner at the Rochester club. He brought a note of cheer when he stated 
that the so-called recession apparently has not put a crimp in yacht build- 
ing, a number of firms reporting more orders than they can handle. His 
prediction that T. O. M. Sopwith will build another “‘J”’ boat for a new 
Cup challenge in three or four years, using his Endeavours I and II for 
trial horses, provoked lively interest. 
+ + + 


Taking a cue from football coaches who favor winter drills for thelr 
squads, R.Y.C. skippers have gone in heavily for “blackboard sailing” to 
improve their technical knowledge during the months their ships are 1¢ 
bound. The dinghy division held a forum on racing tactics, with former 
Commodore Wilmot V. Castle leading discussion on various problems. 
Another racing discussion meeting is scheduled for March at the Country 
Club of Rochester, at which H. A. Calahan will speak. Charts, models and 
diagrams will be used. 





M 
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officially opening the 
1938 season. One of 
— the world’s finest fleets 
in which Matthews 


Cruisers predominate. 






@ RIGHT—MATTHEWS ‘'46“ SEDAN “’PSARAS” 
yuble owned by Col. Chas. P. O’Connor of the 
abins Clearwater Yacht Club, Florida. 


g his T° BE awarded the blue ribbon in been the favorite of America’s yachts- 
one of the finest fleets of cruisers men who want the best. 


on the seven seas is a signal honor 


The whole fleet of 38, 46 and 50 
YC cherished by both owner and _ builder. 
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The SINGLE-HANDER 


Sensation of the 
1938 Motor Boat Show 
for 


$3680 
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Full headroom, four cylinder auxiliary with 
self-starter, deck control and feathering 
blade on center. Sleeps four. Prescott Wilson 
sails. Built by Palmer Scott, Fairhaven, Mass. 


For further information and full particulars inquire 


E. ARTHUR SHUMAN, JR., INC. 


40 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 


Boyd DONALDSON, INC. 


366 Madison Avenue, New York 











YACHTING 


Stern Lines: Former Commodore Edward J. Doyle and Mrs. Doyle aye 
off on a winter cruise to South America — but not in their yawl Sea Gypgy, 
They decided it would be more comfortable to take a liner this time, , , , 
But the Commodore may take part in some invitation races at Rio de 
Janeiro. .. . Lake Ontario sailors. are urging plans for government 
constructed shelter harbors along the shore, one being projected at Sandy 
Creek, north of Brockport, and another up east of Pultneyville. . . . There 
is an urgent need for such harbors on the American side of the Lake, 


Gulf Gossip 


By ELIZABETH MILLER 


¥y WAS the prevailing idea that only the Star addicts argued at length 
over class allowances and rules and spoke of measuring committees jn 
sepulchral tones, but now the tendency has spread to the Gulf One-Design 
Class. Unfortunately, this is the result of local shipbuilders having ‘over. 
looked certain details of the designer’s plans. A meeting has been called 
and, with the possible election of a committee, some agreement may goon 
be reached. This being a new class, and completely local, from the design 
to the building, it will probably take a bit of time for the participants to 
smooth things out. The popularity of the class has not suffered and the 
latest rumor has it that the owners want every boat painted a different 
color. It’s going to be a scramble to keep from being left with a choice of 


royal purple or scream red, for some have already repainted, and spring is 


near. 
+ + + 


We hear that the skipperettes of the Pass Christian Y. C., with the usual 
persistence attributed to femininity, are racing throughout the winter 
months, while the more cold-blooded (and far, far wiser) males of the 
club form a cheerful, though amused, race committee. It is easily under- 
stood why, for once, there is no shortage of members willing to serve on the 
race committee. It’s easier to click a stopwatch than bathe in salt water, 
all things being equal, in January and February. 


+ + + 


A strong attempt is being made by the Gulf Star Fleets to have an inter- 
fleet championship race series, between Mobile, Houston, and New Orleans. 
The Houston Fleet has grown by its persistent activity. While Mobile has 
only three mahogany boats, interest there has never slackened and with the 
recent addition of the Jo-Jean, No. 267, owned by M. A. Weingrun, the 
New Orleans Fleet has grown to twelve active boats. Such a series would 
mean a meeting of about twenty Stars, the largest gathering on Lake 
Ponchartrain since the Internationals of 1929 were held here. 


+ + + 


The Mobile Yacht Club announces that its official opening regatta of the 
season will be held on Easter Sunday, April 17th. Invitations to participate 
have been extended to the following Gulf Yachting Association clubs: 
Southern, Pass Christian, Gulfport, Biloxi, Buccaneer, Pensacola, Penss- 
cola Naval Air Station, and St. Andrews Bay. 

Officers of the Mobile Yacht Club were elected as follows: Jerome Van 
Liew, commodore; L. G. Beauvais, Jr., vice commodore; Carl Toorbert, 
treasurer; Eddie Beauvais, secretary; Joe Hunt, Jack Lamey, and Sam 
Bauer, members of the board; Dr. Hays Zieman, fleet surgeon. 


+ + + 


Gulf Currents. E.G. Simmons’ Susan McKay recently headed out for het 
usual winter trip to Miami to return with tales of balmy breezes and big 
fish. Our two Sound Interclubs continue to furnish color and good camera 
material for kodak. minded sailors; rumor says we shall soon have sever! 
more of them. 

The Star Fleet gives Tommy Kemp an open vote of thanks for the help 
he has offered concerning the all absorbing rig of the Pimm. Kemp isa Stat 
skipper of the top flight, having won the high point trophy offered by Lous 
Schadowsky last season in his Rebel, which he built with Carlos de Armas. 
He amuses himself in spare moments by making the trickiest little gadgets 
imaginable for Stars, some of them great improvements on the stock 
usually sold. It was through his work on the new rig that members of this 
Fleet are being saved a great deal of expense which would have come 
through insufficient knowledge of the rig. Without his aid they would still 
be floundering. Through the Journals, and correspondence with other 
fleets, several dissenting comments have reached the Fleet concerning the 
change in rig. The greatest plea was the additional cost, but this is one of 
the “poorest” fleets in the class and not one objection was raised; 00 the 


contrary, interest was immediately aroused and has remained at the 
highest pitch. 
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For over thirty years SCRIPPS has built motors wholly 
for boats; quality engines of strong vitality, eager-flowing 
power, remarkable dependability; fine engines whose 
superior design, mechanical excellence and flawless per- 
formance have made SCRIPPS the finest in the marine field. 

SCRIPPS are every inch marine engines designed and built exclusively 
for the sea; with a ruggedness and strength way in excess of their usable 
power; with more exclusive and outstanding safety features, more 
developments and refinements than found in ordinary engines. There 
never is a compromise in quality of materials and workmanship. 

SCRIPPS are built to economically function in any climate, under 
every possible weather and water conditions. They are found singly or 
in perfectly balanced pairs of true opposite construction and rotation 
in the finest of hulls. They are always associated with the best and the 
smartest. They are engines on which you can always depend. 

Get acquainted with their mechanical details, their records of accom- 
plishment, performance and long life, and you will readily understand 
why SCRIPPS are the kind of engines a boat owner is delighted to 
operate and frankly proud to own. 





WRITE for our new 1938 literature describing in detail the engine 
that will suit your requirements best. Give essential details — 
length, type of craft, speed desired or horsepower needed. 


SCRIPPS MOTOR COMPANY, 5833 LINCOLN AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


New York Sales and Service, 30th Street and East River. Telephone, AShland 4-7850. 
Miami Sales and Service, W. C. Disbrow, Jr., 1783 Biscayne Blvd. Telephone 3-5912. 





MODEL F-6 — Six cylinders; 48 to 120 h.p. 
A compact, sturdy motor famous for its quiet, 
economical operation and great dependability. 
Universally known for excellent service in 
every type boat. Available in high, medium 
speed and reduction gear models. 


SCRIPPS V-12 — 60 ‘series — Twelve cylin- 
ders; 75 cannes angle; 40 to 110 h.p. Avail- 
able for salt or fresh water in eight direct 
drive and reduction gear models standard 
equipped with rubber mountings. Only the 
length of a small six, this lightweight, smooth 
operating motor best performs in craft re- 
quiring high propeller speed. For sport 
fishing boats, family cruisers, and auxiliaries, 
reduction gear models are highly recom- 
mended. 





SCRIPPS V-8 — Eight cylinders; 90 degree 
angle; 25 to 95 h.p. Available in eight direct 
MODEL F-4 — Four cylinders; 25 to 81 h.p., drive and reduction gear models equipped for 
iocludes aewest fessaceemees nesded. tec salt or fresh water use, and with or without 


; : rubber mountings. A very efficient motor, 
most dependable, economical performance in economical to operate, fully aranteed, ready 
auxiliaries and boats requiring its power 


to go wide open; wit bat —— ned cost 
: nate ; ¥ Ww 

range. Available in high, medium speed and service obtainable everywhere. Its low cost 
reduction gear models. 





and high quality make it the greatest value 
obtainable. 








SCRIPPS V-12— 300 series — Twelve cylinders; generally 
recognized as the finest, most beautiful and most efficient 
Vee-type marine engine built. Available in down-draft high 
speed Model 302, 300 h.p. — up-draft high speed Model 306, 
280 h.p. — up-draft medium speed cruiser Model 304, 250 h.p. 
And also in perfectly balanced pairs of true left and right hand 
models designed and built specially for TRUE-TWIN in- 
stallations. 





MODELS 202, 172, 162 — Six cylinders; moderate speed; 212, 
186, 166 h.p. respectively. These particularly fine engines are 
highly praised for their remarkably brilliant performance and 
great dependability. They are the choice of those who best 
know the power need of the smart runabouts, express cruisers, 
and commuters. Cruiser type, and reduction gear models 
available. 





MODEL 152 —Six-cylinder high speed engine of advanced 
design and construction which develops up to 169 h.p. Because 
of its compact over-all dimensions and minimum space re- 
quired for installation it is a highly desirable engine for fast 
runabouts. Available in medium speed up to 118 h.p. for deep 
sea sport fishing boats; also with reduction gear. 
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— and Service with 


DELCO: UcO-LiGuT 


Marine Type 800 Watt Direct Current 
Delco-Light for 32 Volt Service 


Battery charging type water-cooled (salt or fresh 

water) permits installation in hold. Automatic 

battery charging or manual type controls. 
Underwriters approved. 


Other water-cooled Marine Delco-Light Plants 
up to 6000 watts— 32 and 110 volt D. C. 





@ The marine type Delco-Light is especially de- 
signed for use on shipboard. Light weight, com- 
pact, dependable, it brings new comforts and 

conveniences without de- 
tracting from the performance 
of even the smallest craft. 
For complete information on 
the full line of Delco-Light 
Plants, mail coupon below. 





UNITED MOTORS SERVICE Inc. Y-3 
General Motors Building 
D & L C Oo Detroit, Michigan 
The Portable Light Plant Please send me complete information on 


marine type Delco-Light Plants. 


$5750 


Where a smaller r Diane is needed, 
Little Joe fills the bill. Weighs 
only 40 Ibs. 7” es 12” long and 
12” high. Runs 14 to 16 hours on Address 
a gallon of gasoline. 150 watt gen- 

erator. 6 or 12 volt D. C. Used 
with any standard auto battery. 


Name 












City. 
PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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News from Maine 
By ELIZABETH COOPER 


ILLIAM H. CLIFFORD, 3rd, president, and Egerton B. Sawtelle, 
treasurer of the Association of Maine Yacht Clubs, will be gues 
speakers at the Dog Watch meeting of the Boston Yacht Club on March 
7th. This meeting is officially “State of Maine Night,” and they are plan. 
ning to have a Maine dinner. 
+ + + 


Elmus Morse, of the boatbuilding firm of C. A. Morse & Son, in Thomas. 
ton, died on January 21st. He was a member of a family that is proud of 
hundred years of unbroken tradition in the craft of boat building. His 
grandfather built the first Friendship sloops over a hundred years ago, in 
Bremen, before he moved to Friendship, from which place these famous 
little craft took their name. He continued to build them there, and his fou 
sons followed him in the same business; Wilbur A., in Friendship; Charles 
A., first in Hatchet Cove, Friendship, and then in Thomaston; Jonah, in 
Damariscotta, and Alvin, on Cushing’s Island. The last sloop built to the 
old models was completed about 26 years ago. Elmus Morse’s cousin, 
Wilbur Morse, will continue the firm’s activities alone for the present, 


+ + + 


Harvey F. Gamage, of the Bristol Yacht Building Co., in South Bristol, 
has had an active winter of building. Working at top speed with nine men 
on his payroll, he built seven 19-foot sloops to the design of Sam Brown in 
four weeks. These sloops have iron keels, giving them a draft of 3 feet. He 
has also completed a 36-foot Alden cutter for a Connecticut yachtsman, 
and another cutter of the same design is well on the way. Both will have 
auxiliary power. Two new engines with reduction gear have been installed 
in the cruiser Sea Boots, Mr. Hollis and Mr. Sherwood of New York, 
owners. A 45-foot sightseeing boat, powered with a 95 hp. Gray fora 
local man, and an 18-foot runabout powered with a Sea Scout ‘‘Six” whieh 
gives her a speed of about 16 knots, have also been completed. 


+ + + 


Goudy & Stevens, East Boothbay, are building the following boats: A 
25-foot cutter to the design of J. A. Stevens, still unassigned; a 21-foot 
Hendel boat (Boothbay one-design) for Philip Hazelton, Jr., of West 
Orange, N. J. Mr. Hendel has made a number of changes in the design of 
these fast little sloops, and this boat is one of the new class being started. 

They are also building a cutter designed by J. A. Stevens for William 
Lawrence, of New York. She will be 37 feet over all, 10 feet beam, and6 
feet draft. She will be powered with a Gray 4-22 engine. 


+ + + 


The Bath Iron Works are ready to begin construction on the aluminum 
tender designed by W. Starling Burgess for Dr. Seth Milliken, of New York. 
Fifteen feet long with a beam of 4 feet 8 inches, she will be built of five 
aluminum plates, two on each side, and one for the transom. Her weight, 
empty, will be 300 pounds. She will be powered with a 10 hp. Kermath. 


+ + + 


The Davidson Yacht Yards, Inc, in South Portland, are stored to full 
capacity with much refitting to be done before spring. At present they are 
at work replacing bearings and fixing rudders on three fishermen, the 
Noah A., the St. Joseph I, and the St. Joseph IT. 


+ + + 


The Centerboard Club of Portland has been busy making plans for the 
coming season. The club intends to extend its activities this year to it- 
clude cruising. Commodore O’Brien announced that a program has beet 
launched to interest the various high schools in building boats in their 
manual training classes with which they could hold interscholastie race 
this summer. 

+ + + 

It is reported that F. F. Pendleton, in Wiscasset, has received an order 
for a 65-foot schooner to be built for an Army officer at present stationel 
in Manila. Her owner plans to take her around the world when he retires! 
ten years. Here at least is one optimist in an uncertain world. 


+ + + 


Rodney Reed, of Reed Bros., Boothbay Harbor, has 47 boats storet 
with repairs and Tefitting to be done on 22 of them. At present, he is repail- 
ing the 50-year old Sky Pilot, owned by Dr. Boynton, which went ashore 
and sank in December in a gale. It was two weeks before the weathe 
permitted her to be raised, but her heavy construction kept her from 
breaking up. She is 48 feet over all with a 14-foot beam, and is sloop rigget 
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DAWN CRUISERS, 


Clason Point 
Phone WEstchester 7—7000 
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Again DAWN ‘hoa the hand 


with SPEED and STAMINA in an OFFSHORE YACHT! 


Time was when offshore boats were husky plodders. Dawn has dispelled this outmoded 
theory. Dawn has again pioneered a NEW idea—a new trend, by combining speed, 
stamina and beauty in an able, offshore yacht. 


* In this new Dawn 52, double planking insures rigid strength. Superb design contributes 
the spacious “individualized” interiors for which all Dawns are noted. And two 250 h.p. 
Hall-Scott Invaders assure a speed of over 26 m.p.h.! 


* All of these elements will build, in your imagination, a picture of TONYA, a Dawn 52 
with an irresistible appeal to every yachtsman who likes to cruise where he wants to when 
he wants to. 


* You, too, can have such a Dawn, in 46, 48, 50, 52, 55 or 60 foot length, with the interior 
“individualized” to suit your own requirements. Standardized hull moulds give you custom 
construction at a moderate cost. Gasoline or Diesel power. Speeds up to 30 m.p.h. depending 
upon power. 





NOTE THESE CONSTRUCTION DETAILS: 


Oak keels, in a single piece, the length of the boat. Oak stem, notched (not slotted and 
straight joined) into the keel. Stem and keel, and transom and keel joined with Hack- 
matack knees. Full length, one piece clamps and bilge stringers from bow to stern; three 
fastenings at every frame. Extra long engine beds. Sister keelsons, set on edge, run the 
length of the boat. Planking: single — above water line, 1’’ white cedar; below — 144” 
Philippine mahogany; double — 14” cedar covered by 7%” Philippine mahogany. All 


fastenings genuine Everdur. 














Write for brochure of construction details and accommodation plans 


Inc. 
New York City 
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Overall length, 15’ 

Beam, 5’ 

Draft, Centerboard down, 3’ 
Sail area, 96 sq. ft. 

Weight, with all gear, 341 lbs. 


You Get 
MORE 


“R.p_P’’* 
In This NEW 
Featherweight Sloop! 


Designed by Charles G. MacGregor 


No caulked seams — less chance of leakage than in any 
other small boat afloat today! No varnished brightwork 
to fuss over — she’s all boat — light as a cork, tight as 
a bottle — easy to keep clean and shipshape. 


And a sailing witch, on or off the wind. 


The ideal knockabout for every man, woman and young- 
ster who loves to sail — for club and interclub class 
racing — summer hotels and camps. Ask your dealer 
about the Featherweight Sloop, or write us — NOW. 


* Boat-Per-Dollar; price is only $198. 


Seasoned Yachtsmen Choose 


BOSTON PRAM DINGHIES 


A radical departure from conventional design, giving many exclusive 
advantages — level towing, without squat or sheer — easily emptied 
while underway — easy to row — easy to stow — great carrying ca- 
pacity — less chance of leaks — safe! 


Featherweight Prams are built in 8’ and 10’ sizes, sailing and row- 
ing models, in standard and deluxe finish, at prices from $69.50 
to $155.00. Ask your dealer about Boston Pram Dinghies, or write 
us — NOW. 





LAWLEY-MUMFORD BROTHERS 


Division of George Lawley & Sons Corporation 
24 Ericsson Street Neponset, Mass. 











YACHTING 
Great Lakes Breezes 
By R. A. HAYNIE 


HE series of lectures for yachtsmen being conducted by the Lake 

Michigan Yachting Association this winter has been remarkably wel] 
attended. As a result of the interest in past years, the talks are also given 
at the Milwaukee Yacht Club, where a large number of yachtsmen from 
the Wisconsin ports has been turning out. 


+ + + 


Mel Jones, well-known ice-yachter, took Nye’s Class E ice boat to 
Madison last month and won the Northwest Ice Yacht Regatta. Nye won 
this event last year. There sl. ould be a law “agin” it! 


+ + + 


Dinghy racing seems to be going over in a big way on the Lake. Aga 
result of the regatta at Racine last fall, the Racine Yacht Club is planning 
to have a class, and the Columbia Yacht Club has ordered ten Class D 
dinghies from designs by Mower. They will be built by the Chicago Boat 
Building Co. 


> + + 


Frank Haegele, of the Jackson Park Yacht Club,.is having built, at 
Randall’s yard, a 30-foot auxiliary cutter from designs by A. M. Deering, 


+ + + 


Henry C. Grebe & Co. are building a 57-foot power yacht for J. G. 
Schmidlapp. She will be powered with two Sterling Petrel engines. They are 
also completing a 50-footer for a Chicago yachtsman, which will be powered 
with twin Superior Diesels, and have just laid the keel of a 40-foot auxiliary 
cutter for Louis Emerman. All of these yachts are from the firm’s own 
designs. 


+ + + 


John Magill’s office reports several sales, among them the first “‘ Week- 
Ender” for the Lake. She was ordered by Edgar B. Tolman, of Jackson 
Park, who is a convert from power yachts. 


+ + + 


The Great Lakes Cruising Club recently sponsored a lecture by Vihjal- 
mur Stefansson, famous Arctic explorer. The pictures of vast areas of ice 
brought forth envious sighs from the ice yacht crowd. 

This organization has planned a series of talks on the little known 
cruising waters of the Lakes, to be held each month until the season opens. 
The membership of the club, which is devoted to the enjoyment of cruising, 
is growing rapidly. In addition to the annual fall cruise, which winds up the 
sailing season, the club will conduct a racing cruise from Chicago to Mil- 
waukee on the Friday evening before Memorial Day in which both power 
and sail yachts will participate. The sailing fleet will lay over at Mil 
waukee to sail in the Milwaukee Yacht Club’s opening day regatta which 
will be held on Sunday, May 29th. 


+ + + 


Phil Rhodes is preparing plans and specifications for a class of one- 
design cruising yachts for a group of Chicago Yacht Club members. Three 
will be ordered immediately, with probably two more later. These yachts 
were planned as smart-sailing auxiliary cutters, especially suited to con 
ditions on the Lakes, and will have real cruising accommodations. 


7 Obe Sapte 


Nat and Hank Rubinkam are busy with plans to ship Rubaiyat east for 
the Bermuda Race. According to Hank, the crew is all set, so it seems that 
she can be definitely counted as an entry. 


+ + + 


The Chicago Yacht Club has arranged with Captain Warwick Tompkins 
owner of Wander Bird, to give one of his illustrated talks on his latest 
cruising adventures. His talk of several years ago is still remembered. 


+ + + 


Ralph Friedmann, of Milwaukee, has contracted with the Burger Boat 
Company, of Manitowoc, to build the new yacht that Phil Rhodes has de- 
signed for him. She is 86 feet over all, ketch rigged, with twin screws, 9” 
will be constructed of steel, electrically welded. 
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What WAS that Gadget? 


... the one I saw at the Show... or, 
read about! It was just what I 
needed to add to the comfort or 
safety of my boat! 


It must have been in the new W-C 
line of “Dependable” Fittings. I 
want more information, so I’m 
going to get the 1938 catalog... just 
off the press. It’s a mighty handy 
book to have, because there are so 





**Sure-Eze”’ 
Engine Aligner 


many other items Ill need to get ready for an early ~ 


launching. 


For example, the new Electric Water Pressure Systems, 
for galley or lavatory ...Electric Toilets... Cabin Heat- 
ers...“No Drip” Marine Windows...a Flush Mount- 
ing Bilge Pump...a Windlass with power and speed to 
bring an anchor in quickly...or a Snubbing Winch to 
carry the pull of the sheets. 








Streamlined 
Half Ventilator 


sneer 50 
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Exhaust Blower Electric Toilet 


Then, there’s the “Ventalarm,” to warn when tanks are 
full ... a Blower, to send fresh air below, or pull fumes 
out of the corners of the bilge. And, the sturdy Fiege 
Marine Type Wire Rope Fittings, with their unusual 
guarantee and positive grip. 


Fiege Marine Type Wire Rope Fittings 


Tell your dealer you want to see these new gadgets. 
He'll be glad to show them to you. Complete information 
will be gladly furnished on request! 


Witcox, Crirrenpen 


& COMPANY, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS OF DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
10 South Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 
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YACHTING 
Sound Waves 


By LEE SCUPPERS 


ARRY MAXWELL and his colleagues on the N.A.Y.R.U. comn Litter, 
studying the possibility of creating a new and inexpensive class of 
yachts for open racing, are doing a job notable for its thoroughness. They 
are investigating every available piece of data on the subject and, in ap 
attempt to be as fully informed as possible, recently asked the assistance of 
naval architects and yacht designers. 

The appeal took the form of a questionnaire, the answers to which are 
expected to provide a wealth of technical information of great value. The 
Maxwell committee wants to know whether the present Universal Rule can 
be amended to provide a light displacement boat of about 400 square feet 
sail area, approximately 20 feet water line and an initial cost of $2,000, 
If not, it would like the naval architects to suggest a measurement rule 
that will. 

The committee, which includes Bob Bavier and Harry Morgan, is 
vitally interested in scantlings, limitations on draft, freeboard and mast 
heights and the ratio of ballast to displacement. Maxwell hopes to have the 
situation ironed out in time to report at the next fall meeting of the 
N.A.Y.R.U., if not before, so that the new class (if there is to be one) can 
make its appearance in 1939. se 

A Prominent Yachtsman, that phantom owner of more boats than 
Harry Maxwell, the New York Yacht Club and the Royal Yacht Squadron 
put together, is in the news again. He is having built at the New York yard 
of A. Prominent Builder from the designs of A. Prominent Designer a 62- 
foot, twin screw, Diesel motor-sailer which will accompany the Bermuda 
race fleet to the Onion Patch as a spectator, not competitor. This informa- 
tion comes to you through the courtesy of A. Prominent Press Agent, who 
forgets a primary axiom of reporting: ‘‘ Names are news.” 


+ + + 


This is not a plot to rid Great South Bay and Moriches Bay of Star boats. 
It is the bona fide suggestion of a Star boat enthusiast, Charles B. Lav- 
rence, of East Islip, L. I. He proposes a race for Star boats of the afore- 
mentioned fleets from some point in Great South Bay, through Fire Island 
Inlet, out to the Fire Island Lightship and return. This involves several 
miles of open water sailing to say nothing of a nasty and, at times, dow- 
right dangerous passage for that type of boat, through the Inlet. Mr. Lav- 
rence will give a trophy for the event. The Fire Island Coast Guard units 
will give thanks if it never occurs. 


+ + + 


Remember Narwhal? That smart, double-ended cruising cutter that Phil 
Rhodes developed from the lines of Sam Wetherill’s Tidal Wave half 
dozen years ago? She has been bought by Bob Leeson, of Providence, and 
will be an entrant in the Bermuda Race on June 20th with Art Shuman and 
a flock of other brine-soaked Bostonians in her crew. Rhodes is designing 4 
new rig for Narwhal, which was good enough to win five consecutive long 
distance races under five different measurement rules in her first year out. 


+ + + 


The Nautical Nuts, toying with their pie and coffee at the Blue Ribbon 
one Wednesday noon, got on the subject of Sachem, the three-masted 
schooner which the Fahnestock brothers have bought for their next journey 
to the South Seas. Gordon Raymond pricked up his ears. “‘ Three-master!” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ Wow! How I’d love to take the sticks out of her.”’ Gordon, 
in case your memory is dusty, is the undisputed mast snapping champion 
of the Six-Metre Class. Also, he is quite a deep sea bucko mate. He is going 
to have command of Edward T. Rice’s yawl Cherry Blossom in the Bermuda 
Race and will clean out the Cox & Stevens designing room when he signs 
on his crew. Bt as 

Regardless of whether you call it a recession, depression or repressi0?, 
business has been right lively hereabouts with the yacht brokers and de- 
signers. None of them are kicking any more than usual and at least one's 
articulately happy. Sparkman & Stephens, among other sales, report the 
transfer of the yawl-rigged New York “Forty” Rugosa II, which won the 
Bermuda Race in 1928, from Russell Grinnell to William E. Larcombe, of 
Perth Amboy, N. J. The same office has sold the Ten-Metre Pizie (e* 
Dragon) for Harold W. Brooks to Henry M. Marx, of the Knickerbocker 
Yacht Club. And the New York 32-foot water line cutter Spindrift, from 
Colonel A. E. Peirce, of Warrenton, Va., to John H. French, New York. 


+ + + 


Skipper Stone, basing his estimate on the entries already on file, is willing 
to gamble that the 1936 starting fleet of 43 vessels in the Bermuda Ratt 
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AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 








A new name signals the entry of these 
engines into a wider field of usefulness 


F= almost eight years the Winton 
Engine Manufacturing Corporation 
has been a part of General Motors. 


There is a significant reason for this fact. 


Every great development is the work of 
men—and it has been Winton engineering 
knowledge and manufacturing experi- 
ence which provided a sound foundation 
for the activities of General Motors in 
the Diesel field, with conspicuously suc- 
cessful results. 


Over these years, there has been a con- 
tinued advance in reliability and economy 





WINTON DIESEL ENGINES 


— with a spectacular increase in com- 
pactness as shown by the rising ratio of 
horsepower to weight. 


Today the men who built the reputation 
of the Winton Diesel engine head a far 
larger enterprise. 


The name of this new enterprise becomes 


Diesel Engine Division of General Motors | 


Sales Corporation — and its products are 
known as “GM Diesel Power’ —a name 
which signals the entry of these engines 
into a wider field of usefulness on land 
and sea. 


Headquarters of this organization will 
continue to be in Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL MOTORS SALES CORPORATION 


DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Our artist’s idea of a 
New England Conscience 


a propeller 
built with a 
New England 


Conscience 


Maine is the home of HYDE Propellers. Here 
thousands of fishermen ply their trade upon the 
open sea. Sturdy tugs with barges in tow are 
common sights on her winding rivers. On count- 
less lakes and ponds power craft of all descrip- 
tion speed about at work and play. Maine is a 
land of water . . . water where all conditions are 
encountered. We know how to meet these condi- 
tions, how to build propellers for service on all 
types of craft from the speedy runabout to the 
heavy tug. We use that knowledge to give you 
HYDE wheels that are safe, efficient and fast. 
Boatmen on every waterfront, near and far, 
appreciate the integrity built into HYDE 
Propellers. 


HYDE WINDLASS CO., BATH, MAINE 
Member of Marine Propeller Manufacturers’ Ass’n. 


HYDE 


PROPELLERS 


Send for this free booklet “Propeller Efficiency.” 
It will tell you why Hyde Propellers often increase 
the speed of a boat and always get home safely. 








Dealers everywhere carry ample stocks 
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YACHTING 


will be succeeded by a new record turnout this June. His foreign entre, 
include the new British cutter Latifa and the German yawl Roland yo, 
Bremen, a competitor in 1936 and subsequent winner of the Bermuda-to. 
Cuxhaven race across the Atlantic. Another in the international group isthe 
Canadian schooner Eskasoni, owned by Jack MacKeen, of Halifax. 


+ + + 


Donald Abbott, sponsor of the Week-Ender Class, designed, built ang 
ballyhooed as a cruising auxiliary, has discovered that some of the owner 
of these 35-footers would like to race next summer. So he has asked the 
Y.R.A. of Long Island Sound to provide a place for them on the champion. 
ship schedule. Ten of the thirteen Week-Enders now building at George 
Lawley’s in Neponset, Mass., are owned by Long Island Sound yachtsmen 
and if half a dozen appear at the starting line regularly a separate class for 
them might prove worth while. 


+ + + 


Rope Yarns — The “‘BO” dinks from Greenwich, Manhasset Bay and 
Larchmont tied up in a three-cornered team match at Larchmont on Lin. 
coln’s Birthday and what a whaling Frank Campbell, Art Knapp, Corny 
Shields and Howard McMichael ladled out to the visitors! After all, thatis 


a pretty tough quartet in any kind of boat... . W.S. Finlay, of New 
Rochelle, and W. Burritt Wakeman, of Westport, Conn., are Long Island 
Sound owners of new Alden Off-Soundings yawls. . . . The Victory Clas 


syndicate that picked up Allouette last year to keep her in the class has sold 
her to a couple of New Yorkers who have signed Phil Patton of Larchmont 
on as skipper. . . . Seawanhaka has received a Scandinavian Gold Cup 
challenge from the Royal Italian Y.C. so, for the first time, one of Musso- 
lini’s Six-Metres will be on the Sound this summer. . . . We hear that the 
Trimingham brothers’ new ‘‘Six”’ Solenta, designed and built in England 
by Charles Nicholson, may be the British challenger for the Gold Cup, 
. . « The Long Island team of International One-Designs, as yet u- 
named, will sail for Bermuda on April 2nd and race against the Royal 
Bermuda Yacht Club experts beginning April 6th. . . . George Ratsey, 
with son Colin running the stereopticon, turned lecturer last month and 
told the Corinthians all about sails. . . . Tim Parkman has sold Vela 
(ex-Zaida) to Edward Feisel, of San Francisco. Another good ship gone 
West. . . . George Wallace’s old Herreshoff sloop Trivia, flagship of the 
Cruising Club, will have a new Rhodes-designed jib-headed rig this sun- 
mer. . . . Tom Haire, one of the leaders in the BO Class in Manhasset 
Bay dinghy racing, has gone into Western Canada to work in the ail 
fields. . . . Vincent Bendix is angeling the new outboard marathon the 
Rutherford Y. C. will run in May on the Passaic and Hackensack Rivers, 


Narragansett Bay Gossip 


By JEFF DAVIS 


HEN, at a dinner party of yachtsmen the middle of last month, the 

Secretary of State, Louis W. Cappelli, told about 350 men that he 
was ready to take a part of the State of Rhode Island’s appropriation for 
advertising and spend it for prizes and the other expenses of running yacht 
races, and that, if they wanted it, they could have it by codperating, | 
don’t believe that he or anybody else realized the interest his statement 
would stir up. It really looks as though it were going to result in an associa- 
tion of yacht clubs and one-design class organizations, something Narra- 
gansett has needed and hasn’t had since the old Narragansett Bay Yacht 
Racing Association folded up about 1917. 

On the evening of February 5th, a group of eighteen men, all active 1 
yachting, was gotten together on three days’ notice, commodores, secr¢- 
taries and chairmen of race committees. They were unofficial represents 
tives of the Washington Park, East Greenwich, Rhode Island, Barrington, 
Brown University, Ida Lewis, Conanicut and Coles River Yacht Clubs; 
the Narragansett Bay Fleet of the I.8.C.Y.R.A. and the Narragansett 
Bay Power Squadron. 

What we are going to try to do is to stage a five-day regatta this summer, 
Monday and Friday for power boats, and Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday for sailing classes, and induce a few classes from the Sound, 
Marblehead and way stations to come a-visiting. Can’t tell just when, for 
there are several race weeks in other places that should have first call 00 
dates. 

The odd feature of the Secretary of State’s proposition is that, outside 
of backing the thing to get it started, he doesn’t want anything to do with 
it; just wants to turn it over to the yachtsmen who, he says, know what 0 
do and how to do it. 

As this is written, Commodores Dave Seaman, of the East Greenwich 
Yacht Club, and Amory Skerry, of the Barrington Yacht Club, Commander 
Walter Potter, of the Power Squadron, Secretary Ed Ganz, of the Ida 
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This is a luncheon table conversation between two yacht owners: 


Owner No. 1: —“I was looking at my boat in dry-dock yesterday 
—and goodnight! —I might just as well have dumped the cost of 
last year’s rigging in the drink! It’s so rusty now I'll have to re-rig 
completely.” 


Owner No. 2:—“‘Well, re-rig with Hazard “KORODLESS.” I did 
three years ago and it's still as bright and clean as a hound’s tooth.” 


Hazard “KKORGDLESS” is preferred wherever men love yachts 
because ““KORODLESS” is 18/8 stainless steel through and through. 
It can't corrode or tarnish. More than that: it is stronger, size for 
size, than other types of marine ropes. “KORODLESS” is also 
preformed, and that means it’s easier to handle and has greater 
fatigue resistance. Send for detailed information. Please give name, 
classification and size of your craft. 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 


Established 1846 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 
MARINE DEPARTMENT: 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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HAZARD “KORODLESS’ MARINE ROPES 


uA FEW OF THE 137 
ay. AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
WS INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
(DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Ltd., in Canada) 
Weed Tire Chains e Welded and Weldless 
Chain e Malleable Castings 
Acco-Morrow Lubricators 
ANDREW C. CAMPBELL DIVISION 
Abrasive Cutting Machines e Floformers 
Special Machinery e@ Nibbling Machines 
FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION 
Chain Hoists @ Trolleys 
HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 
Lay-Set Preformed Wire Rope e “Korodless” 
Wire Rope e Preformed Spring-Lay Wire 
Rope e Guard Rail Cable 
HIGHLAND IRON & STEEL DIVISION 
Wroughtlron Bars and Shapes 
MANLEY MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
Automotive Service Station Equipment 
OWEN SILENT SPRING COMPANY, Inc. 
Owen Cushion and Mattress Spring Centers 
PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
Page Fence e Wire and Rod Products 
Traffic Tape e Welding Wire 
READING-PRATT & CADY DIVISION 
Valves e Electric Steel Fittings 
READING STEEL CASTING DIVISION 
Electric Steel Castings, Rough or Machined 
Railroad Specialties 
WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
Chain Hoists e Electric Hoists and Cranes 
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TIGHT AS A GLAM! 


Water cannot get through this jacket’s water- 
proofed sailcloth. Yet the jacket “breathes” 
—doesn’t overheat you the way a rubberized 
cloth would. Special sleeve and neck fastenings 
are added protection against water. 


It’s Trimingham’s famous blouse-shaped sea 
jacket, favorite of sportsmen who sail our waters. 
It is also widely approved by yachtsmen in 
Scotland, England, Holland, Canada and Hawaii. 


In two shades, natural or navy, 35 shillings. 
Matching trousers of same cloth, 25 shillings. 


Our importation of British things within 
the Empire adds but 10% to London’s prices 


TRIMINGHAN 


Established 1844 
BERMUDA 
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YACHTING 


Lewis Yacht Club, and Fleet Captain Jack Tiplady of the Star Fleet are 
sweating blood over a constitution and by-laws for the proposed organiza. 


. tion. As soon as they get them whipped into shape, there’ll be anothe; 


meeting with more clubs represented, and a permanent organization setup, 
We'll probably call it the Narragansett Bay Yachting Association because 
it’s to back all kinds of yachting from Frostbite dinghy racing to power 
boat cruises and, maybe some day, ocean races. 


+ + + 


Got another new yacht club (that is some of the members own small 
yachts) but the racing activity will be confined mostly to the little y. 
bottom dinks designed by Prof. Edson I. Schock of the Rhode Island 
State College staff. Headquarters are at Riverview. It’s called the 
Buckeye Brook Yacht Club. 

The members are building their own boats and have six finished and six 
more in different stages of construction. Those whose boats are finished 
have been doing some Sunday morning scrub racing. 

Officers of this latest of Rhode Island yacht clubs are: commodore, 
Ralph G. Kenney; vice commodore, F. Sheldon Davis; secretary-treasurer, 
Arthur Mason; measurer, Donald H. Allen. 


+ + + 


The Herreshoff Manufacturing Company reports the sale of a deluxe 
Herreshoff ‘‘Seafarer” to Verner Z. Reed, of Newport and Virginia. He 
will use the boat, together with his Herreshoff 40-footer, the Traveler, at 
Newport this summer. The firm has under construction a sailing tender for 
Gerald W. Hanley’s Owyhee. 

Spencer Borden, of Fall River, has joined the Herreshoff Manufacturing 
Company staff as vice president in charge of the sales department. He has 
owned and raced a lot of yachts himself, here and there, knows all the 
yachtsmen, is a member of the New York and Eastern Yacht Clubs and 
one of the founders of the Royal Sailing Club, at Nassau. 


+ + + 


Alder, at Warren, has a contract and is getting out the stock for a 34- 
foot over all auxiliary cutter (they don’t tell who she is for) from a design 
by Charles G. MacGregor, to be delivered about the middle of May. She 
is to be 24 feet on the water line, 9 feet beam, 5 feet 2 inches draft, and will 
spread 562 square feet in her three lowers, with about 5000 pounds of lead 
on her keel. 

+ + + 

Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., have sold Russell Grinnell’s auxiliary yawl 
Rugosa II to William F. Larcomb of Perth Amboy, N. J. She is the last of 
the New York ‘‘40” Class hulls ever built, turned out at Herreshoff’s in 
1926 at the same time the Marylin was built for Cudahy but, unlike any 
others of the class, she was yawl rigged at the start and had an auxiliary 
engine in her when she was launched. She was first boat in the 1928 Ber- 
muda Race, far enough ahead to save her time on the smaller craft, and 
sailed again in 1930 (was it?) but finished just outside the prize winners. 


+ + + 


With Bill Dyer, Arnold Hoffman and Marty Keeler in Florida where 
they “‘sunburn”’ instead of ‘frostbite,’ starters in the dinghy races at 
Bristol aren’t so plentiful but they’re still getting from seven to nine boats 
out in Class D every Sunday and have some good racing. Class B is 4 
different story. Sid Herreshoff’s Glory B has them all stopped, so that there 
are Sundays and Sundays when no one comes out to give him a battle. 
The Narragansett Bay Chapter, however, is planning an invitation regatta 
for Classes X and D April 16th and 17th, and on April 24th will wind up 
the season at Fairhaven where they will be the guests of Peirce and Kil- 
burn, racing off the Peirce and Kilburn wharf and having a chowder party 
at the Mariners’ Club quarters. They did it last year and had such a good 
time that those who didn’t go are all steamed up about the invitation. 


+ + + 


Olin Stephens “talked Ranger” on February 7th at an open meeting 2 
the Providence Engineering Society’s quarters, sponsored by the navig 
tion section of the Junior Engineers’ Society, and handed out a lot of in- 
formation about the boat’s design and why and how Burgess and he 
arrived at the goal they were aiming for. The good-sized hall was packed 
and a list of “‘among those present” would read like a roster of nearly 8 
of the active members of all the clubs on the Bay. They gave Olin the 
customary vote of thanks, but darned if I don’t think the non-members 
should have given the Junior Engineers one, too, for getting Olin to speak. 


+ + + 
The Narragansett Bay Power Squadron had to hang out the SRO sign 
at the Edgewood Yacht Club about a week before the Stephens talk when 


several hundred feet of official Navy film were shown. Just goes to show 
that Rhode Islanders are getting more and more boat-minded. 
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@No dinghy too small to carry this sleek and handy 
16 pounds of willing power...and it easily drives large 
tenders up to 6 miles an hour! Runs 3 full hours on a 
single fill, and its all-enclosed Hooded Power construc- 
tion makes it “storm-proof,” and immaculately clean 
to handle and to stow. A joy torun... 
with famed Evinrude easy, instant start- 
ing, Co-Pilot steering and finger-tip con- 
trols. Quiet ... almost silent . . . with 
underwater silencing and automatic ex- 
haust relief. Handy, dependable auxil- 
iary power for sailing dinghies, Snipes, 
Comets, and all small sail craft up to 20 feet overall. 
Write for catalog on 
Ranger and the com- 


plete Evinrude line. 
@ 


ELTO PAL only 
$37.50 


Widely popular on dinghies and all small 
craft, the Elto Pal weighs only 14 lbs., 
costs only a few cents an hour to run. 
Literature free. 


=~» WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGS! 
With handsomely illustrated Evinrude and 
Ito catalogs we will send Boat Guide of 
leading builders, and handy new Boat 
wei and Motor Selector. Free. Write today! 
Nae’ EVINRUDE MOTORS, 5323 N. 27th Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


All prices FOB Milwaukee 
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Massachusetts Bay Flashes 


By ED EARLE 


facie Dog Watch used to be one of the favorite reflective times to go on 
watch in the days of the windjammers, even if one was prohibited from 
the after-chow smoke. There always seemed to be an interlude of peace 
with delightful color effects of the rolling blue and changing sky. The ship 
always seemed to be set on a long board without the usual business of hay. 
ing on braces. Something of this idea flavors the Dog Watch series of the 
Boston Yacht Club which are high lights of the winter ashore. The fines; 
colored motion pictures seen by Hub yachtsmen were the ‘‘shots”’ of last 
summer’s square-rigger race between the Seven Seas and the Joseph Conrad 
which were shown by ‘“‘Herb” Stone at a recent Dog Watch “‘gam”’ in the 
snug Rowe’s Wharf station. ae oe 

Vice Commodore Daniel E. Watson, of the Corinthian Yacht Club, 
leaves Class R racing and makes his debut in the 30-Square-Metres by 
acquiring Lill-Singva from his fellow flag officer, Rear Commodore Harry 
N. Bloomfield. Lill-Singva, former winner of the Roosevelt Bowl and late 
sailed successfully on the Great Lakes and at Marblehead, will be a leading 
contender for a place on the American team in the international series this 
August with the English “Thirties.” 


+ + + 


A notable addition to the Marblehead fleet next summer will be the new 
52-foot double planked mahogany cutter now under construction at Simms’ 
Yard, Dorchester, for James J. Storrow, Jr. She is from the designs of SS. 
Crocker and will be named Mercury. 


+ + + 


The Bermuda Race is stirring up lively interest among the Bay cruising 
men. In addition to probable entries, including the Grenadier, Highland 
Light, Lively Lady and Kittyhawk (ex-Actaea), there is a rumor that Ray- 
mond Ferris’ Malay, a winner in 1930, will be in the trek to the Onion 
Patch. rae 

Another likely prize winner in the Bermuda Race will be the 32-foot 
water line cutter Narwhal, owned by Robert A. Leeson and designed by 
Phil Rhodes for her former owner, Donald C. Starr. She is being rerigged 
at Simms’ Brothers from the joint designs of Rhodes and E. Arthur Shv- 
man, Jr., Inc. Her new mast is completed and her revised sail plan is 
somewhat shorter and narrower but she nevertheless carries more canvas. 
With her changed riy, she gains one hour on her rating under the Cruising 
Club Rule. Skipper Leeson’s crew includes Fred Dabney, George Tiffany, 
Fred Grinnell, Art Shuman and Gardner Emmons. 


+ + + 


A new jib-headed sloop, from the designs of John G. Alden, is building at 
Graves yard, Marblehead, for George McQuesten of Marblehead and 
Boston, who recently sold his 74-foot Avenir to Errol Flynn, of Hollywood. 
The general dimensions are: 44’ 6” over all; 756 square feet sail area. She 
will be powered with an Alden-Gray Special 4-40, built for Alden for use 
in auxiliaries. Her construction is the very best with keel, deadwood, stem, 
etc., of teak. She will have teak decks and be planked with African ma- 
hogany, Everdur fastened. Lead keel, outside trim of Honduras mahogany 
and Ratsey sails are other high lights. 


+ + + 


The first Alden Coastwise Cruiser, building at Graves, has been planked 
and her keel put on early last month. She will be delivered about April Ist 
to R. O. H. Hill, of Larchmont, who is organizing a one-design class o! 
Coastwise Cruisers for Long Island Sound. Other Coastwise boats art 
well along in construction. The 61-foot Diesel powered cruiser building * 
George Gulliford’s Saugus Yard was completely planked on February ‘th. 


a es 


Eldredge-MclInnis, Inc., report the sales of the 46-foot auxiliary yaw 
Mistral from Mrs. Henry A. Ross, of Philadelphia, to F. 8. Morton, of 
Worcester; the 28-foot auxiliary yawl Rambler IJ, from L. E. Zurbach, 
Melrose, to E. Preble Motley, South Hamilton, Mass. The 80-foot Diese 
powered schooner Varuna has been chartered for a Florida cruise. 


+ + + 
The 43-foot Fishers Island Sound sloop Pravzilla has been sold throug! 


the office of E. Arthur Shuman, Inc., from John Parkinson to Mrs. Dorothy 
Sewall Jayne, of New Canaan, Conn. 


eo 2+ 
William Nicholls, of the Jubilee Yacht Club, was elected commodore ¢ 


the Massachusetts Bay Yacht Clubs Association at the annual meeting # 
the Pleasant Park Yacht Club. 
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TUF-FLEX GLASS scoffs at iene Seas 


LIBBEY: 





‘ats. 


tee 


@ Glass has long contributed its remarkable utility 
and beauty to all types of watercraft — but it has 
been vulnerable to many shocks of the sea. Sweep- 
ing seas have taken heavy toll of the glass in wind- 
screens and deckhouse windows; pounding waves 
have shattered portlights and brought damp dis- 
comfort to quarters below. 

NOW a new type of glass, Tuf-Flex Tempered 
Plate Glass, is rendering a new service aboard ship. 
For it provides the same brilliant appearance and 
clarity of vision of ordinary plate glass PLUS excep- 


tional resistance to wave and other physical impact.* 
And because it is many times STRONGER than or- 
dinary glass it can be used substantially thinner to 
effect an important saving of 30% to 50% in weight. 

An interesting booklet on Tuf-Flex Tempered 
Plate Glass will be mailed upon request. It points the 
way togreatercomfort and greatersafety aboard ship. 


Libbey*Owens:Ford Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
e 

* While Tuf-Flex is not unbreakable, its tempering process limits its susceptibility 

to breakage. Chipping or puncturing exposed edges or surfaces causes the 

glass to disintegrate into small crystals which have a tendency to fly apart. 
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TOPS ON THE WATER 


Marine Engines +* Vee-Reduction Gears 
Reduction Gears 


Chrusler 


MARINE ENGINES 





Without a Penalty in Cost—Built for“Extra” Service 
Chrysler manufactures, within its own factories, 


superlative Marine Engines for all boats from the 
16-foot runabout to the 70-foot twin-screw cruiser. 


Play SAFE—Demand CHRYSLER Power 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION + MARINE ENGINE DIVISION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 














The MATHIS 61-FOOT 


DIESEL CRUISER 


~ 


Modern 


Seaworthy 


Fast 
PLUS — Homelike Accommodations 


MATHIS YACHT BUILDING COMPANY 


Camden, New Jersey 
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YACHTING 


Another interesting one-design class is under way from the designs of 
Ralph E. Winslow, of Quincy, who recently left the office of John G 
Alden to return to designing for himself. The first two of an expected 
popular fleet are under construction at Mattie Brothers on the Souther 
Artery. The new, roomy centerboard boat is 24’ 8” over all, 24’ 8” wate 
line, 7’ 6” beam and draws 2’ 3’’. She has a sail area of 285 square feet and 
1000 pounds of iron on her keel. A good cabin and a self-bailing cockpit 
are other features of this class which should be suitable for junior cruises ag 
well as racing. 








+ + + 






An enthusiastic gathering of almost fifty featured the annual meeting of 
the Eighteen-Foot Knockabout Association at the Hotel Bellevue. Don 
McIntosh, of the South Boston. Yacht Club, and owner of the Speedy, 
Quincy Challenge Cup winner of two years ago, was elected president; 
Roy Pigeon was re-elected secretary-treasurer, with Dr. A Valentine 
Cogan, Leslie Rawding and Al Whittemore on the board of judges. Arthur 
McGarry and Pigeon were named measurers. Roy Pigeon was given g 
brief case and an electric razor for his work in behalf of the class. For the 
first time in years, “Winnie” Karschick missed a meeting. There was a 
large representation of Rockport yachtsmen with practically the same 
schedule as last year. 


Detroit River and Lake Erie News 


By WALTER X. BRENNAN 





ASON P. RUMNEY is making a bid as the champion all round 

sailor of this area. Mase has been an annual voyager to Mackinac 
for many years (except for a couple of years when he deserted boats for 
horses). Then he sailed to Bermuda with Russ Alger when Baccarat won 
the Class B event and sailed the course again last season aboard Meridian, 

+ Last year, he skippered Royona IJ to victory in the Lake Huron-Macki- 
nac race and then hurried over to Chicago to take a beating by the weather 
in the Lake Michigan run aboard Meridian. Latest reports list him aboard 
Abenaki which finished third in the Miami-Nassau run. 


+ + + 





Hank Summerfield, skipper of the St. Clair, out of Toledo, a converted 
Class R sloop (the first one at Detroit) probably is off “Florida Crackers” 
for good. Last year they told him what a nice sail it was from Miami to 
Nassau, so he entered and got back to port on the end of a towline. This 
year he started again, having been sold in the meantime on the idea that 
weather for the 1937 race was ‘‘unusual.’’ Latest reports show he was run 
off the course again this year by “‘unusual”’ weather. 


+ + + 





George K. Cheatham, recently appointed distributor for Baltzer-Jones- 
port cruisers for the area, reports the sale of a 42-foot deckhouse boat to 
D. E. and H. M. Clark, of Ashland, Ohio. 


+ + + 





Tommy Fisher, enjoying his first year in the Six-Metre Class, topped the 
list for last season’s averages, it was recently announced by the Detroit 
River Yachting Association. He scored 94 per cent of points possible in 
D.R.Y.A. sanctioned regattas. Fisher made the record with Challenge. 
Fred Meno, Jr., sailing his ketch Squall, was second in the standings witha 
score of 91 per cent. 





+ + + 






Our error about the Bingham-built sloops for the Orchard Lake Yacht 
Club, mentioned in this column last month. The boats are for the Lake 
Angeles Club, nearby. 


+ + + 


Support of the theory that ice yachting is the most discouraging branch 
of yachting can be had from the record of Midwest ice yachting this season. 
The Northwestern regatta at Oshkosh was postponed because of heavy 
snow. It was sailed two weeks later at Madison. High winds held up the 
racing for the first part of the week and no wind spoiled the remainder. 

At Toledo, high winds drove the 24-inch ice out of the west end of Lake 
Erie early in February and there is little chance of it freezing over. On 
Lake St. Clair, some good racing has been had but snow and mild weather 
have interfered considerably. 

Joe Lodge, of Grosse Pointe, who was just about ready to make a try for 
the Stuart Trophy, now held at Oshkosh, with his “450” Deuce III, 58" 
his mast go through the backbone early in February and his hopes dashed 
again. Work on a new backbone was started at once but, unless co 
weather runs into March, there is little chance of getting the rebuilt craft 
tuned in time for racing this year. 
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sae AND MARINE ACCESSORIES 


You are assured of correct design with highest quality when you order 
Columbian bronze fittings for your boat or swing a Columbian propeller 
of monel or bronze. Columbian products are convenient to obtain. Specify 
Columbian for your pleasure and satisfaction next summer. 









The Columbian Booklet is free on request 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORPORATION 


Member, Marine Propeller Manufacturers Association 


a 236 North Main Street Freeport, Long Island, N. Y. 
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THE BEST SELLING ENGINE The Famous Jonesport Model | 


(Title Reg. U. S. Pat. Office) 


AT THE MOTOR BOAT SHOW THE HULL IS THE THING 





Yacht The new Palmer Big Huskie, a sturdy, compact _ : 
7, medium speed, all marine built (not a conversion) When the sea pes up or you run into a hard blow you | 
e engine, must have met a long felt want. Purchases of realize the real value of a Baltzer-Jonesport cruiser. You 


the Big Huskie at the Motor Boat Show, where it 
appeared for the first time, were greater than that of 


can meet the elements in a care-free way knowing your | 
any other single model in the line. It is the ideal 


Baltzer-Jonesport cruiser will take you safely through, 






, coginn fat snniieds, Gis i-<doniaaureol tide tele tod regardless of sea or weather conditions. When the other 

auxiliary power. Send for literature. fellow is forced to seek shelter, or stay in the harbor, your 
— 25 H. P. AT 1800 R. P.M. $ 4 1 O Baltzer-Jonesport cruiser will take you anywhere you care | 
‘ae (with starter and generator $460) to go regardless of weather. 
nder. PALMER BROS. ENGINES, Inc., Cos Cob, Conn. 


Fifty years boatbuilding experience built into every hull 


of Lake EXPORT OFFICES: 44 Whitehall Street, New York WRITE FOR THE “JONESPORT” STORY AND 1938 LITERATURE 
ver, 00 Other Palmer Engines 2 to 150 H. P. 
Get BALTZER-JONESPORT BOAT CO., Ine. 

: MEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
x try for Boat Builders Since 1885 - . 
“IL. saw Ea AUTHORIZED DEALERS | { 
ity . oO . Hammer rge K. Cheatham i 
: Bay Shore, Long Island 6330 E. Jefferson Ave. | 
be] ENGINES 7S ee | SEP | 
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Pier 4 
H. I. Reynolds City Yacht Basin Fred Glahn 
New Haven, Conn. Miami * Liverpool, N, Y. 
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: Sports Jacket 
and Doeskin Trousers 





The accompanying photograph illustrates a sports jacket tailored 
of cashmere and lamb’s wool, in a hound’s-tooth pattern, costing 
£6. It is one of a wide assortment at the House of Smith... an 
assortment that includes many attractive jackets of Harris Tweeds, 
Shetland Homespun and pure Indian Cashmere. © The trousers 
illustrated are tailored of white English Doeskin, priced at £3. They 
are also available in a dozen masculine shades. ¢ Fine quality 
and moderate cost ... those two characteristics distinguish the 


many interesting importations assembled by Smith of Bermuda. 


bec J nee 
BERMUDA 


(EST. 1889) 
SPORTSWEAR ° BRAEMAR SWEATERS ° 
British Apparel of All Sorts for Men and Women 


% 






COATS ° 


PERFUMES 








YACHTING 


The Lake St. Clair Ice Yacht Club voted in January to restrict dimen. 
sions on the 15-Square-Metre Class, most popular ice yacht class in these 
parts. Length, track and sail plan after 1940 must be standard. 


+ + + 


William K. Anderson, who organized the Power Squadron movement on 
the Great Lakes and was recently elected rear commander of the U, § 
Power Squadrons, spent two weeks on missionary work for the organiga. 
tion through Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana and Illinois. Nine hundred 
have enrolled in the classes since the work was started three years ago in 
the Eastern Great Lakes area. 


+ + + 


John B. Ford, Jr., whose Royona I, his first sailing craft, won the Maek. 
inac Race last year, is having a new Alden-designed 52-footer built and 
has decided to sail both the Lake Huron and Lake Michigan races this 
season. As a victim of the sailing bug, his is a serious case. 


West Coast Bubbles 


By WALDO DRAKE 


RECORD turn-out of 56 “dinks”’ participated in the sixteen races 

of the fifth annual Sunkist dinghy series of the California Yacht 

Club, which terminated in February, just before the twelfth annual Mid- 

Winter Regatta. Under this season’s new rules, the twelve best races of 
each contestant were counted in the final standing. 

Myron Lehman, Balboa small boat wizard, turned in a perfect score of 
111 points with twelve victories in the Class A division with his self built 
Scout. Second in the fleet standing was Dave Riehl, 86.3 per cent, with his 
tiny leeboarder Dazzler. Third honors, with a merit figure of 80.7, went to 
Bob Perry, with his skimmer Joker. Class winners and placers were: 
CLASS B DINGHIES: First, Mi-Sin, William Douglas, 9914; second, No-Name, 
Donald Douglas, Sr., 80; third, No-No-No, Russell Simmons. 
INTER-CLUBs: First, Peg, Dair N. Long, 16714; second, Capricious, Willis 
Hunt, Jr., 15614. 

LEEBOARD DINGHIES: First, Dazzler, Dave Riehl, 6614; second, Dave F,, 
Dave Forsyth, 5514. 

CLASS A DINGHIES: First, Scout, Myron Lehman, 111; second, Santa, 
Stanislaus Natcher, 9114. 

SKIMMERS: First, Joker, Bob Perry, 80; second, Patricia, Dick Russell, 76. 
RAINBOW SKIMMERETTES: First, Damit, George Dynes, 5614; second, 
Pop-Eye, Charles Garner, 401%. 

FLAPJACKS: First, Puddle Pooch, Dr. William Rambeau, 3414; second, 
Haywire Maru, Charles Pansing, 25. 


+ + + 


The South Coast’s sail and power fleets are scheduled to play a major 
role in the All-Southwest celebration which will mark the completion of 
San Pedro Bay’s 26,000-foot breakwater. The dates are April 28th to 30th. 
The latter date coincides with the date of the season’s opening races of the 
California Yacht Club. A two-day series of invitation races for cruising 
windjammers has been arranged in addition to the regular Six- and Eight- 


Metre events. 
+ + + 


D. R. Overall-Hatswell, committee chairman of the California Y. C, 
has announced that the spring segment of the club’s annual Gold Cup 
Series will be held April 2nd, 3rd, 9th, and 10th. The events are for “Sixes” 
“Rights” and, probably, for the new California “Thirty-twos.” 


+ + + 


The new quarters of the Los Angeles Yacht Club, at San Pedro, will be 
the scene of the season’s opening ceremonies on April 16th and 17th. 
Dinghy and Snipe races will be held in the roadstead immediately adjacent 


to the anchorage. Race committee chairman Arthur L. Ferry has al 


nounced a program for the busiest South Coast sailing season in the elub’s 
history. According to tradition, the season will be set in full swing 
April 23rd and 24th by the annual stag cruise to Johnson’s Landing, Santa 
Catalina Island, in which the Forty-Five-Foot cruising fleet will race for 
the new Jakofsky Trophy. : 
May will be a busy month for the club. The annual Sea Scout cruise 40 
Catalina and the 45-foot class cruising race to the Isthmus will both be 
held.on the week-end of May 7th. On the 15th, the second round of rade 
for the club’s Snipe and Pacific Inter-club fleets will take place. On that 
date the ‘“Forty-Fives” will run to Balboa-Newport for the opening 
festivities of the Newport Harbor Yacht Club and, on the 28th to 30th, 
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Another vote of confidence in 


SMITH 


“Cup Defender’ 


FINISHES 


Those trim and beautiful jobs turned out by 
Chris-Craft owe part of their smartness to Smith 
‘Cup Defender’ Finishes. Like so many other lead- 
ing builders and yards, Chris-Craft relies on these 
famous quality finishes . . . for the endurance that lengthens 
a boat's life and lowers its upkeep ... for the gleaming 
beauty admired by every eye. 

To hundreds of boat owners, 
Smith Finishes mean greater satis- 
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SMITH’S White 


A brilliantly white finish, either gloss or 
semi-gloss, also a flat white made especially 
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Imagine the kick .. . 


major 
=. sitting on board your ‘‘Little Betsy," 20 miles at sea and 
a the talking by telephone (just like the one at home) with your 
dane friends, your office — and other ships. Think of the safety it 
Hight- affords — keeping you constantly in touch with shore stations l 
all along the coast — and then, too — if your prize dog has 5 
pups they can call you directly from home with up-to-the- | 
: minute details. HARVEY Marine 12 Ship Radiotelephone is 
inn licensed for use on ships under patents of the American Tele- | 
‘Sixes’ phone & Telegraph Company. It is compact, with crystal con- { 


trolled transmitter and receiver in one cabinet — easy to 
operate, only one master control — range, 50-100 miles. 
or a more com- 
plete description 
write to Harvey 
Radio Laboratories, 
Inc., 25 Thorndike 


Street, Cambridge, 
ass, 





48-Ft. Twin-Screw Cruiser "Gemini" 


This staunch and seaworthy cruiser provides two double 
staterooms, two toilets and shower bath, attractive galley, 
roomy deckhouse, spacious deck and cockpit and separate 
crew’s quarters. Other custom built models ranging from 40 
to 100 feet, Diesel or gasoline powered. 


See the beautifully finished construction typical of GREBE 
yachts. Inspections arranged. Write or wire for particulars 


DTN ANT SS MTSSTSAM DAME | | 00 chicos Ave. Tok Soprr 0806 


SHIP RADIOTELEPHONE CHICAGO, ILL. 
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to be FUN — 


WHY WORK 
S50 HARD? 


BENDIX 


Vacuum and Hydraulic 
GEAR AND THROTTLE CONTROLS 


* 
= 


The Bendix Vacuum Power 
Reverse Gear Shifter. 


MANUAL 
A CONTROL 
| SWITCH 


The switch, illus- 
trated, is placed in 
P the linkage and con- 
trols the vacuum 
power unit (above) 
which operates the 
reverse gear lever. 
Mechanical linkage 
remains intact. 
Clutches may be 
operated manually. 


VEN in a second-hand knockabout 
automobile, you wouldn't put up with 
the kind of controls that grace (?) the 
average power boat today! And thanks to 
Bendix you don’t have to sway away on a 
four-foot steam shovel lever any longer, to 
move your boat's reverse gear! Nor fight a 
lot of jangling, jamming wires, chains, 
rods and bell cranks to feed a little gas! 
Bendix has translated modern motor 
car convenience into yacht controls that 
are smart, salty, thoroughly sea-going. 
Gasoline or Diesel throttles, spark con- 
trols, fuel shut-offs, are hydraulically con- 
trolled (far easier to install, by the way!). 
Heaviest reverse gears shift at a finger-tip 
flick of a 4-inch lever, with Bendix vac- 
uum-electric gearshift. No engine power 
consumed. 


Have your yard or your architect get 
you the data—or write, yourself, to— 


BENDIX PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Marine Division— (Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corporation) 


449 Bendix Drive 


South Bend, Indiana 








YACHTING 


will be held the usual spring invitation series for racing sloop classes ang 
the 100-mile down-wind run to San Diego by the ‘“‘Forty-Fives”’ for the 
opening of the Coronado Yacht Club. 


+ + + 


Bubbles. Sailors in the Los Angeles area hope to be regaled with some. 
thing new in the way of romantic stories of tropic seas by William Riley, 
of Milwaukee, who beat up the West Coast from Acapulco for San Pedro 
with his 60-foot schooner Suez IT. It seems that Riley started down the 
Father of Waters last fall, with Suez II ably manned by several of his 
college cronies. All went well until they reached the West Indies, where the 
schooner’s crew ‘was met by their several fiancées. Result, several wed. 
dings and Suez IT lost her crew. Skipper Riley finally secured a few hands 
from among the native population and managed to get the schooner to 
Acapulco, a mountain-locked port on the west coast of Mexico. There he 
sought the aid of two Los Angeles cruising sailors, Burton Baldwin and 
Frank Persons, who went to Acapulco by steamer. . . . The Sunday 
suppers at the California Yacht Club’s Wilmington clubhouse, started by 
Commodore Arthur Stewart during the Sunkist dinghy series, had grown 
to such proportions by mid-February that the commodore was reported to 
be looking for a vacant barn to handle the overflow. They will be continued 
through the summer season. . . . Walter Olsen, old-timer among South 
Coast speed boat pilots, has been elected 1938 commodore of the Ips 
Angeles Speedboat Association, vice Dr. W. R. Ingalls, resigned. It will be 
his third term at the helm. Other officers are: Wallace Buckingham, vice 
commodore; Floyd Freel, rear commodore; Vera Hadfield, treasurer; 
Billie Francisco, secretary. . . . Charles Isaacs, of Los Angeles, is the 
new owner of the 64-foot cutter Malabar VII, bought from the Patrick 
Sheedy estate. 


Comet Comments 
By MALCOLM LAMBORNE, JR. 


EETING in January in New York City, members of the Comet 
Class Yacht Racing Association were assembled not only to act on 
important modifications of by-laws and to elect officers for the year but 
also to toast the health of a class that was just entering its fifth year. 
Within this short span the organization, which started with a handful of 
Comets at Stone Harbor in 1934, has reached nearly a thousand boats 
through the United States and Canada. 

Last year alone, registered Comets doubled in number, there being 967 
at the beginning of 1938 as against 482 last year. Proportionally, fleets had 
increased from 22 to 40, surpassing expectations of the most enthusiastic 
prophets who some time back were boldly claiming, ‘‘ A thousand Comets 

PI 
by 1940. Aa 

Changes in the class rules were adopted in order to make them mor 
rigid and to clarify certain much discussed questions. Most significant were 
specific rules to prevent the use of Comet rigs with flexible spars and triple- 
roached mainsails. The amendments state that any change in the position 
of the mast at either the deck or step during a race is prohibited; that any 
change in the set of standing rigging other than by use of conventional 
turnbuckles, with the exception of backstay adjustments, is prohibited; 
that attempts to bend any spar are prohibited. 

Placing a limitation on the rudder, the class ruled that the use of the 
folding species in any other position than all the way down in the designed 
location is prohibited during a race, except temporarily to clear under- 
water obstructions. When competing in the National Championships, a 
boat must carry the rudder pinned permanently in the deep-draft position. 

Other changes included abolishing the boom on the jib and making the 
loose-footed jib the only official rig; rigidly defining the cockpit dimensiois 
by stating there must be at least 12 inches of deck all around the cockpit 
and that its maximum length shall be eight feet; allowing a 34-inch col 
tinuous width for the centerboard slot, instead of 44-inch. Heretofore not 
mentioned, certain limitations of the main boom were established at mid- 
point calling for a minimum width of 134 inches, maximum depth of 3 
inches and minimum depth of 2 inches. The use of a bridle or set of blocks 
in place of the traveler was permitted. 


+ + + 


Officers elected and appointed for the coming year were: Dr. John B- 
man, Abington, Pa., president; D. Verner Smythe, Arlington, Va., exe” 
tive vice president; Rodney T. Bonsall, Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 
secretary; Miss M. A. Meyer, Land Title, Philadelphia, assistant sect 
tary; David J. Miskey, 2d., Haddon Heights, N. J., business manager ° 
hand book; Dr. Wilbur H. Haines, Medical Tower Bldg., Philadelphis 
treasurer; Clayton E. Jenkins, 6618 Greene St., Philadelphia, chief meat 
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Custom Craftsmanship—The ANNAPOLIS Fifty-Four 





os < ape MR Pe 3 


“Disturbance II,” owned by Gordon Fisher, Jr. Launched January 1938, now cruising in Southern waters 





“*Pahlo,” owned by Henry Clay Miner, Fort Pierce, Florida. Launched February 1938, now in Florida waters 


ake The ‘SANNAPOLIS 54” embraces all the features of the finest custom construction embodied in a kg 
standardized hull design. Offering a number of individualized cabin accommodation. plans and interior 
finishes created for the exacting owner. Twin-screw, Diesel or gasoline: motive ‘power optional. 
“ANNAPOLIS 54” specifications include these custom features: Double planked hull, Everdur bronze 

Ke screw fastenings, teak cockpit and side decks, Honduras mahogany deckhouse and trim, complete engine xv 


sound-proofing. 


Demonstration by appointment in Florida waters. : 


Other designs 43, 47, 65 and 70 feet. 


* ANNAPOLIS YACHT YARD, Inc. ~* 


New York Office: 110 EAST 42ND STREET Tel. CAledonia 5-4494 


Plant! ANNAPOLIS, MD. Tel. 1077 














Something New... 


Pure Germ Free Drinking 
Water from Your Tanks— 


Sands FILTER-PUMP UNIT 


can be mounted in any 
convenient place and con- 
nected with 14” pipe or 
tube to present supply line 
or tank. Katadyn pro- 
cessed Silver Sand Safe- 


Guards your health. 
Kills all Bacteria. 


Circular giving full information 





will be sent you upon request 


A. B. SANDS & SON CO. 
2 Wes: 45th Street New York City 


_ 
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, Will Take Life More Easily 
— Because of an A-E-CO Windlass , 





HOUGH this is a familiar scene aboard many of America’s 

outstanding yachts, it happens in this case to represent the 
bow of Sea Spray. Sea Spray is just about as smart a 70 footer as you'll 
find. She was built by Consolidated. Placed between anchors, as 
you'd expect, is an A-E-CO W2D Windlass. You'll take life more easily 
yourself if your windlass is A-E-CO. 


STEERING GEARS - WINCHES - WINDLASSES 
TOWING MACHINES - CAPSTANS «GYPSEYS 


AECO 
jae AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


2432 Aramingo Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DULUX 


REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 


KEEPS bright work bright 


all season long... 


ULUX is as durable as it is beautiful. This spar- 

kling finish, according to thousands of mariners, 
is the sea-goingest finish that ever put to sea. In spite of 
exposure to hot sun, dirty weather, pounding seas, 
and rough going, DULUX stands up. It doesn’t chip, 
crack or lose its clear brilliance. Its sleek surface is so 
smooth it actually sheds dirt. And its quick drying 
means less painting time. 

DULUX Clear is the finish your bright work rates. 
And for keeping your hull dazzlingly white there’s 
DULUX Yacht White. Your Marine Supplies Dealer 
will give you complete information. Or else write to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Finishes Divi- 
sion, Wilmington, Delaware. 


oc el 
© Y¥.S PaT OF! 


marine DULUY cinisnes 





YACHTING 


The High Point Trophy, presented to the class by the Raritan 
Bay Y.R.A., was again awarded to D. Verner Smythe, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., who scored a victory with his ‘’Sassy Too” 


urer; H. L. Stone, New York City, and C. Lowndes Johnson, Easton, Md,, 
members at large of the Executive Committee. 


+ + + 


With the march of the class westward, a new region of Ohio and Michi- 
gan joins the six areas of last year. Regions and their vice presidents are: 
Massachusetts. Sam Lanza, 321 Gray St., Arlington, Mass. 
Metropolitan New York and North Jersey. Albert Marx, 249 Weyman &t.,, 

New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Central and Northern New York. Gilbert Wolfe, 125 W. Linden St., Rome, 
ee ier 

South Jersey and Pennsylvania. Edward Merrill, 517 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 

Chesapeake Bay-Eastern Shore. R. Hammond Gibson, Easton, Md. 

Potomac River and Western Shore. Maj. H. H. Jacobs, 2908 New Mexico 
Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Ohio and Michigan. W. Wade Rapprich, 1319 W. 112th Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio | 


As result of the courtesy of both Warner Willcox, the 1937 champion, 
and the Richmond County Yacht Club in relinquishing their rights to 
sponsor the event, the Skaneateles Yacht Club of Skaneateles, N. Y., wil 
hold the 1938 National Championship Regatta on September 9th-IIth. 
In the center of the lake region, where Comet activity has been growing 
in the past two seasons, Skaneateles provides excellent water, while its 
yachtsmen provide a brand of hospitality that has become a byword among 
skippers. 


+ + + 


+ + + 


For the second consecutive year, the High Point Trophy of the 
C.C.Y.R.A. goes to the Potomac River Fleet by virtue of Verner Smythe's 
showing in the slippery Sassy Too last season. It was Smythe who, in his 
old Sassy, tallied the greatest number of points to win the prize the first 
year it was placed in competition by the Raritan Bay Yacht Racing 
Association. To Charles D. Fox, Jr., goes the credit (and headaches) for 
recording and arriving at the figures which determine the leaders of the 
class. The first ten places were: 


Sassy Too, D. Verner Smythe, Washington 1734% 
Jackenpop, J. C. Simons, Stone Harbor, N. J. 1725% 
Diablo, O. G. Kellar, Cleveland, Ohio 1681% 
Wallenpanpack, Clinton D. Gilpin, Keyport, N. J 1660% 
No. 114, Anthony Nelson, Columbus, Ohio 16451%1 
Escargot, Warner Willcox, Richmond County 164054 
Mopalong, Charles Allaire, Red Bank, N. J. 1634% 
Ole Miss, John Green, Bridgehampton, L. I. 1631 
So-Big, R. Clyde Cruit, Washington, D. C. 1622% 
Severn, W. L. Welsh, Staten Island, N. Y. 1621%4 


+ + + 


At the Governor’s Regatta, in which the yacht clubs of the State af 
Connecticut participated, sailed off New London in September of last 
year, a representative fleet of Comets raced. Russell P. Kaiser’s Hi How 
the handsome trophy presented by Martin Branner, nationally know! 
cartoonist and originator of the Winnie Winkle strip. Owing to the show 
made by the class, a larger Comet fleet is anticipated for New London the 
coming season. 
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} Md, 
HEN the barometer’s falling and the seas are getting up, 
Herculite Tempered Plate Glass is a comforting glass to have | 
Michi- - in portlights, deckhouse windows and windscreens. For Herculite is 
ts are: four times as strong as normal plate glass of the same thickness. It’s 
a seaworthy glass . . . ideal for use wherever glass is employed on your 
ant, craft. You can obtain it through any of our numerous branches. Or 
get full information about it by writing Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Rome, Company, Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 












YOU’VE GOT 


nist | SOMETHING Try 





i | \ THERE, LAD / CRUSAILER 
rowing i | | 
mo Out! t 


The first of the Crusailer fleet 
will be on demonstration at Balti- 
more about March 12th, at Phila- 
4 Mg | | | delphia about March 18th, and 

|| from March 25th at City Island, 
New York. 

Before deciding on your new boat, 
be sure to inspect this new Davis 
built forty-one footer that com- 
bines the joys of a seagoing sailing 








Borat Electric Capstans and 
Windlasses eliminate the heavy 
work of hauling anchors, hoisting 
boats and hoisting sails. Touch a 


button and the work is done... 
no more blistered hands or aching 










Ask your dealer for de- 
scriptive catalog or write 


OMPANY 























yacht with the roominess of a 
motor sailer. 











DAVIS OF SOLOMONS 





Write for exact information 
on inspection dates to 


M. M. DAVIS & SON, INC. 
51 East 42nd Street, New York 





Solomons, Md. 


backs. These units are light and Dolley 41’0” OA. 605 Sq. Ft. 
powerful; available in several styles Sparkman & Stephens 35" pose L. Sail Area 
and sizes. P 4 $ pial i HN 58 H.P. 

rice 12,500 5’ 0” Draft Lycoming 








FREE FIRE-PROTECTION 
FOR ALL YOUR CANVAS! 


Why risk a disastrous fire when 
you can have all your canvas 
protected with HOOPERWOOD 
FIRE CHIEF, the fire-resistant fin- 
ish that WON’T WASH OUT? You 
can do this atno additional cost, 
too, because FIRE CHIEF pays for 
itself in Extra Wear. Approved 
by U.S. Bureau of Standards 
—FIRE CHIEF also resists water 
and mildew. Your boatyard, 
builder or dealer can supply 
you with the mill-finished can- 
vas or with FIRE CHIEF Com- 
pound which, when painted 
on your old covers or awn- 
ings, makes them look like new. 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS CO. 


General Offices: 
JUNIPER AND CHERRY STS., PHILADELPHIA 
320 Broadway, New York 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 
San Francisco, Cal. 


HOOPERWOOD FIRE CHIEF 


RESISTS FIRE, MILDEW, WATER AND WEAR 





HOOPERWOOD 
KUSHON KLOTH 


is the ideal upholstery 
fabric for Pleasure 
boats. Smart and color- 
ful, it is a truly fine 
fabric—yet it, won't 
fade, stain, crack or 
Peel. Resists mildew, 

alcohol, gasoline and 
oil — and is virtually 
indestructible in ordi- 
nary service. Ask for 
samples and Prices, 
































HERE'S THE SWEETEST 
RUNNING SIX That 
Ever Went to Sea! 


It’s the finest, mest powerful six 


ONE, 4d 
in Universal history . . . lighter, Set tans oma vad HOT, 
shorter, and it delivers 38% more Stoo eae Sates veda ; 
Certified Horsepower than the 


old model. 


If you can use 90 sea-going horse- 

power in your boat, you'll want 

the whole story about this new 

Universal Cruiser Six. Remem- 

ber, it’s 100% Marine Designed — built by the world’s largest builders of 
100% Marine Motors. Ask us to send you this new bulletin. 


Universal Motor Company 


312 UNIVERSAL DRIVE, OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


Eastern Office and Warehouse 
44 Warren Street, New York City, N. Y. 


100% MARINE 
Oo FO Rk § 
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An attempt was made to tow this ship, torpedoed by a submarine, into port 


Camp Days and Days at Sea, 1917—1918 


(Continued from page 58) 


About 4:00 p.m. A fan of de- 
stroyers, six in number, came out of 
the haze and enveloped our convoy 
to escort us through the submarine 
zone. Due to their camouflage paint, 
they were almost on top of us before 
we realized it. 

4:30 p.m. A great scare for me. 
A deafening explosion about 500 
yards away. It sends a violent 
tremor through our ship. One of the 
destroyers darts forward as a huge 
jet of water shoots upward into the 
air about 25 feet. We scan the sur- 
face frantically for some sight of a 
sub when the destroyer signals: 
““We — are — dropping — depth — 
charge — for — practice.’”’ Rather 
a grim joke. 


July 17. We are nearing the French 
coast. Radio advices give us posi- 
tions of all subs sighted during last 
24 hours. There are dozens of them, 
most of which are between us and 
Brest, the port we are heading for. 
Most attacks seem to be near sun- 
rise and sunset when visibility is 
poor... . About 7:00 pm. I go 
out on deck to find great excite- 
ment. Our forward six-inch gun is 
being trained on what looks like a 
conning tower off our starboard 
quarter. The gun lets go and the 
shot falls just short. Out of the 
splash a huge empty hogshead flies 
into the air. A cry of derision from 
all on board makes the gun crew 
look sheepish. Someone yells: “The 
shot that was heard around the 
world!’ However, we all heave a 
sigh of relief. ...It is getting 
foggy but the whole convoy keeps 
zigzagging. Orders come to keep it 
up all night. That will probably be 
more dangerous than the subs be- 
cause our standard speed is 16 knots 
and no running lights are allowed. 
If one of the ships makes a slip in 
her course, there will be trouble 
sure. : . . My job is to stay on the 
bridge until we pick up Ushant 


Light, off the harbor at Brest. That 
ought to be at about 2:00 a.m. . 

It is as black as ink. You have a 
feeling that most anything can 
happen. . . . Not ten minutes ago 
a shadowy hull loomed out of noth- 
ing and shaved the stern of our ship 
with a swish that sounded like a 
subway express. It would almost 
be a relief to have an accident and 
be done with it instead of this eter- 
nal vigilance and these hair-raising 
escapes. 


July 18. We made it, with no trou- 
ble after all. We hung around the 
mouth of the harbor until just 
before dawn and then the convoy 
crept in, single file. . . . Captain 
Willson says we can all go ashore as 
soon as the troops are unloaded. 


July 19. This little town of Brest 
is the most desolate place in the 
world. There are thousands of sol- 
diers being unloaded from our 
convoy but no natives in sight 
except old men on crutches and a 
few underfed children. . . . Every- 
body is talking about the great 
Allied offensive which started yes- 
terday. They think it means more 
murder and no results. (Note: This 
was the great offensive by the Allies 
which never stopped until the 
Armistice.) 

The morale here is certainly near 
zero, except for the Americans who 
have practically taken over the 
town. Someone suggests we try the 
Hotel Continental for lunch. . -- 
The food is terrible but there 18 4 
sparkling crowd of Army and Navy 
officers here. Most of the captains 
of the ships in our convoy are here 
and, for once, rank does not count. 
A group of four-stripers yell t0 
Captain Willson to join them and 
he asks me to come along. We sit 
down in a jovial crowd and have 4 
swell time, with champagne flowing 
at $1.50 per bottle. . . . More talk 
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- MARBLEHEAD ANTI-FOULING GREEN & 


REG. U.$. PATENT OFFICE 


BOTTOM COMPOSITION a 


ALL DOUBLE STRENGTH 


EMERALD—LIGHT GREEN—CREAM WHITE 


THE MOST POWERFUL PREVENTIVE of Marine Growth, Barnacles and Borers—AND AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY 
for protection against Destructive Teredos. 


SMOOTH AND SLIPPERY—LASTS A LONG TIME—SAVES EXPENSIVE SCRAPING AND REPAINTING WORK 
INVALUABLE FOR RACING AND CRUISING — SPECIFIED BY THE FOREMOST NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


John G. Alden — Used on Malabar I to X and on my better grade yachts. 


Most satisfactory for racing and cruising. 
Frank C. Paine (Designer of Yankee) — Highly recommended. 
Cox & Stevens — Used largely on vessels with which we have been connected, 


with complete satisfaction. 


Henry J. Gielow — As near 100% perfect as possible. 
W. Starling Burgess (Co-designer of Ranger) — Invaluable for racing and 


cruising. 


Sparkman & Stephens — (Olin J. Stephens, Co-designer of Ranger) — 


Most satisfactory. 


Pan-American Society of Tropical Research — This paint is of a very 


superior quality. 
ATLANTIC COAST 
All First Class Dealers and Yacht Yards 


PACIFIC COAST 
Seattle — Pacific Marine Supply Co. 


ESS <——— San Francisco — Johnson and Joseph Co. 
n o — The Mc rey Co. 
San Dieg: The McCaffrey C 
Marine Supply and Salvage Co. 


BERMUDA 
Hamilton — Alfred A. Darrell 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. 





FLORIDA and GULF OF MEXICO 


Miami — Hopkins-Carter Hardware Co. 
Phillips Hardware Co. 
West Palm Beach — Palm Beach Mercantile 


Co. 
New Orleans — Woodward, Wight & = ra 
— . Stauffler, Eshleman & Co., 5 
. Standard vn gee and Hardware rine 
. Alker-Donovan Co., Inc. 
Houston, Texas — The Peden Co. 
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Groco Electric Toilets 


... Better and 
More’ Efficient 
than Ever! 


Approved by Naval 
architects and in- 
stalled on many of 
the country’s finest 
yachts! 


3 to 5 seconds to 
flush ... speedy 
operation takes less 
current from _ bat- 
tery. New Mercury 
switch of unbreak- 
able Bakelite elimi- 
nates corrosion. 
New discharge 
pump capable of 
venting three times 
as much water as comes in . . . bowl cannot clog or 
overflow. Patented and patent applied for. 


Available in 12, 32 and 110 volt D. C. 18’’ deep by 14” 
wide. Weight 90 lbs. 
Prion Ct os hssin ks vss corsa oss Ve $7 oD ch 


Distributors! Write for information! 


MECHAMECAL 
GROSS MxsoRATORIES 


1705 W. Baltimore St. Baltimore, Maryland 








THE ‘‘SEAMAID”’’ 


A VINYARD ‘*‘Thirty-Two”’’ with Twin Metors 





Real cruising pleasures are offered in the ‘“‘Sea- 
maid”? Thirty-Two, and whether it’s a week end 
cruise or a fishing trip off the coast, you are assured 
of comfortable sea-going qualities through its 
design and stronger construction. Accommoda- 
tions for four persons in two cabins, walnut decked 
cockpit, twin 90 h.p. Kermaths, 22 m.p.h. Vinyard 
Shipbuilding Co., Milford, Delaware. 











“Dlo. 


See Definite Trend to 
“Inboards” for Light Craft 


Briggs & Stratton 4-Cycle Gasoline Inboard Motors 
Set Entirely New Standards for Small Boat Power 


about the new offensive. “Not much 
chance this year. It’s started too 


late. But wait until next spring 


when the Navy will be shooting 
men across the ocean at the rate 
of 300,000 per month. That will 
knock ’em out sure.’’ And so, .far 
into the afternoon, until I decide 
to head for the ship and some sleep. 


July 21. Captain Willson says we 
shall sail tomorrow with wounded 


YACHTING 


order to get a couple of the life 
boats ready in case of emergency 
and then disappears. : 
When the captain returns, his 
face is grave. He says the water js 
gaining but there is still a chanee, 
I look out on the horizon to find 
all the ships have left us except one. 
That is in accordance with the 
regulations. They think we haye 
been attacked by a sub. This one, 
the Matsonia, is standing by, slowly 


The swing is to inboard power for light craft! Briggs 
& Stratton inboard motor advantages are the reason: 
unusual economy—remarkable simplicity—no battery, 
no pumps or water lines—air-cooled—easier, positive 


Americans from the new offensive. circling around us. Her captain 
... We wait until 5:00 p.m. for signals: “Do you want any help?” 
the wounded and suddenly receive To which our captain replies: 
starting — not temperamental — fool-proof construc- orders to sail without further delay “Never mind us, please report sit- 
tion. Full speed range from trolling to top speed. so as to join a convoy outside the uation in New York.” The Mat- 
More and more boat builders are answering the pop- harbor. sonia slowly heads westward, sig. 
ular demand of owners and boat liverymen by install- Z nals: “Good luck,” and is gone, 
ing Briggs & Stratton Motors in dinghies, fishing and ‘ s ! . 
family boats, Write Dept. Y-38, for all the facts. July 24. Here we are, about 700 page a — 
miles off the French coast. The flag- % G0 DOW Dut walt and walt. 








BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP., Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 


4-Cycle 
Air-cooled 














~ CHUCKLE III, Winner of 

_ the Cup of Cuba, and also 
DELILAH, runner up. 
both used. our sails for 
flexible spars. 


; RESCOTT WILS on 


Incorporated 


facht Si ailmakers . 


- NEW YORK CITY 





ship of the destroyers has signalled 
that they will probably leave us 
some time early tomorrow morning. 
I am still acting as navigator as Mr. 
Strough’s injuries are healing slowly. 

At 6:00 a.m. next day a welcome 
signal from the flagship: ‘‘ Proceed 
at will to New York.” That means 
every ship for herself and, with our 
speed of 18 knots, we ought to say 
goodby for keeps to some of these 
slow tubs that have been holding 
us back. I am heading for my 
stateroom now for the first good 
sleep I have had since leaving Brest. 

6:15 a.m. Something serious has 
happened. Just as I was crawling 
into my bunk, a terrific grinding, 
tearing, scraping sound made me 
jump to my feet. The ship had a 
crazy upward motion as though 
something were under her. Then 
she settled down on her side with a 
slant to her deck of about 30° and 
started to swerve around in a circle. 
I rushed to the bridge in an effort 
to find out what it is all about. 
There stands Captain Willson, as 
cool as a cucumber but just as much 
in the dark as to what has happened 
as the rest of us. The Chief Engi- 
neer has just telephoned us that 
his port propeller shaft, sixteen 
inches of solid steel, has snapped. 
He says there is a big hole in the 
ship’s stern and the water is pouring 
in. I know now what it feels like to 
be good and scared. My legs are 
like strings and a couple of jack 
rabbits seem to be jumping up and 
down in my stomach. 

The captain asks me to go down 
in the engine room and see what 
goes on. In the words of Joseph 
Conrad, “Action is consolatory.”’ 
It is a great relief to do something 
and even now it seems impossible 
to believe there is any real danger. 

One look at the engine room is 
about enough for me. Carpenters 
and engine room helpers are work- 
ing desperately to shore up the 
ship’s side but it looks hopeless. 
Green water is coming in fast. The 
Chief tells me it is touch and go. 

I rush back to the bridge and 
report to the captain that I think 
the ship is sinking. ‘‘I’ll take a look 
at it myself,’’ says he. He gives an 


know of no agony greater than the 
feeling of utter helplessness which 
attacks me now. 

What hit us? Nobody knows. 
Someone suggests that a sub came 
up under us by mistake. That 
sounds silly. To be sure, there is a 
lot of oil on the water but that 
probably comes from our smashed 
tanks. There is no great amount of 
wreckage around. It seems incred- 
ible that we smashed the steel shaft 
ourselves although some of the 
Navy men say it has been known to 
happen. A flaw in the steel, they 
say. I’m not paying much attention 
to reasons why now. The point is: 
Are we going to sink? 

Another trip to the engine room 
gives me a ray of hope. The ship’s 
carpenters have done the impos- 
sible. Against the tremendous im- 
pact of inrushing waters they have 
shored up and braced some heavy 
timbers. The timbers are bulging 
under the strain but, so far, they 
are holding. The water is still gain- 
ing but at a slower rate. I report 
this to the captain. He says noth- 
ing but a light in his eyes speaks 
volumes. 

11:00 a.m. More bad news! Hali 
of the propeller shaft which snapped 
is still in the tube. As the ship rises 
and falls with the waves, the 
broken section acts as a sort of giant 
lever pounding up and down. So 
far, the wind has been soft and the 
sea fairly smooth. But the wind 1s 
increasing. If a real sea kicks up 
and this broken shaft stays in the 
tube, we are going to open up a hole 
in the stern big enough to sink a 
couple of ships of our size. 

11:30 a.m. The pounding of the 
shaft_ grows” worse. Water in the 
hold is gaining fast. The chief en- 
gineer says we must do something 
about that broken shaft. 

1:00 p.m. The situation is critical. 
The wind is making up and the 
pounding of the broken shaft is 
opening up the hole in the stern 8° 
that further efforts to stem the 
inrushing water seem useless. Cap 
tain Willson says there is only oe 
thing to do. We must get that 
broken section of the shaft out 0 
the tube and into the sea. 
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Designed by John H. Wells, Inc. FOUR OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


Ideal fe or F ishing 1. Safety — Watertight bulkheads and double planking. 


Modern from stem to stern this beautiful 2. Economy _ Custom built from standardized design. 
draft ia ideal for Rakin g eratete g an denter- 3. Adaptability — Interior arrangement to meet owner’s needs. 
9 


ast A ‘al . ee i 4. Quality — Highest type craftsmanship throughout. 
taining. A special attraction is the price Write seduy fot: NEM andi sell Uiidbad aditaialaistinn td 
we can place on immediate orders. impressive 42-Footer and on our 40-Foot and 31-Foot cruisers 
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speaks 
This new type marine speedometer in- 
s! Half dicates speeds of less than a knot up to 
napped any speed required for sailboats, cruisers 
ip rises and yachts. Consists of three principal 
Ss, the parts —a small yet rugged electric gen- 
of giant erator driven by the force of water flow- 
wn, So ing by the hull, the hull fitting and the 
_., indicating dial. The generator, affected 
wind 1s in no way, even by complete submersion in bilge-water, can easily be 
icks up removed when not in use. sh EAL C vie s — s 
i 4 “Boat effect,” the change in the direction and rate of water flow sega 2 de sm ircead et si 
p 4 4 caused by the ship's hull, is overcome by the “fairwater’’ or streamlined : these smocther riding, husky-built 
} Sink 4 hull fitting. This bronze hull fitting is sturdy—will not snap off and 30-focters. There's beauty and life-time 
th easily clears itself of marine growth. A simple method of adjustment is constructicn in the rocmy “two-cabin" 
of She also provided to meet the possible need for special calibration. apa comfcrts of these ideal size cruisers. 
* ‘ Here is a reasonably priced and accurate instrument that gives ex- Ovhiending quality ot low cast te the 
hief en : 3 i KE gratifying result of ccncentraticn on 
hi cellent service. Order direct or see your dealer. Write for descriptive 
nething booklet 109 one model only. Send teday for new 
° catalog 38-V. 
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And ‘Now! Look at THE “Bon ‘Voyager 


A really able One- 
Design Cruising Auxil- 
iary, built to “‘take it’’ 
offshore, yet fast enough 
to race. 


Experimental boat is 
available for inspection. 


27’ 0’ x 23’ 6” x 8’ 10” x 4’ 4” 


$3 285.00 


afloat, Philadelphia or 
New York, completely 
rigged and equipped. 


NO EXTRAS REQUIRED! 


Total Sail Area, 445 square feet. Displacement 11,500 pounds 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


Double stateroom forward. Complete galley, enclosed toilet room 
and hanging locker amidships. Main cabin aft sleeps two. 


The yachts are being built in groups of three; March orders will 
be delivered May: 15. Full particulars on request. - 


EDGAR C. VAN DYKE, JR. 


Naval Architect 


1110-11 LAND TITLE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








FROM MIAMI TO BOSTON, 
THEY KNOW THE 


Harry Hachney 


The Harry Hackney is powered with a 
Model HMR-600 Cummins Diesel. Last 
year, Captain Starn carried more than 
60,000 passengers. 

Captain Starn says: “I have operated 
15 fishing and excursion boats during 
the past 27 years, all equipped with 
gasoline engines, and I can honestly say 
its (the Cummins Diesel) performance 
has far exceeded my expectations. We 
have no vibration, smoke or odor. 
Frankly, it is the first engine I ever pur- 
chased which I feel has given me more 
than I had a right to expect.” 

Ask for your copy of the new marine 
booklet, ‘Cummins Dependable Diesels 
for Pleasure or Profit.” Cummins En- 
gine Company, 2905 Wilson Street, 
Columbus, Indiana. 





PIONEER IN MODERN DIESEL 


DEVELOPMENT 





1:30 p.m. Someone has a brilliant 
idea. It is to take a light line, tie it 
around the waist of a sailor, have 
the sailor dive down, swim under 
the shaft and up again to the ship’s 
stern on the other side of the shaft. 
Then make fast one end of the light 
line to a heavy hawser, haul on the 
light line and pull the heavy hawser 
down under the shaft and back 
again on board ship. Then fasten 
both ends of the hawser to separate 
stern cargo booms of the ship which 
in turn can be slowly raised by the 
steam winch. In this way there is a 
bare chance that the broken section 
of the shaft, freed from its support 
against the bottom part of the 
tube, will slip into the sea. 

The captain says it is a good idea 
and orders all hands mustered on 
deck at the stern of the ship. Vol- 
unteers are called for to make the 
somewhat perilous 25-foot dive 
down, under the shaft and up 
again. Every single member of the 
crew comes forward although many 
of the men cannot even swim. 

The captain picks his man with 
great care and the rope is tied 
around his waist. He hesitates a 
moment to time his dive, makes a 
perfect take off and is lost to view. 

We hold our breath as we wait 
for the man to reappear. There he 
is! Another line is thrown him, he 
grabs it and is swiftly hoisted on 
board. The rest of the plan is exe- 
cuted promptly. The hawser is 
hauled under the shaft and up 
again and then made fast to the end 
of the cargo booms. 

Hooray! The plan has worked. 
The hawser is made as taut as a 
violin string by gently hoisting the 
cargo booms, the ship gives a sort 
of side twist in the sea, there is a 
tremendous sound of scraping and 
wrenching under the stern and, all 
of a sudden, the hawser snaps out 
of the water as though shot out of a 
gun. At first we feel sure the hawser 
has parted, but no! it is as right as 
rain. There is only one answer; the 
shaft has gone to the bottom and 
we have one more chance to get 
through. 

1:45 p.m. I rush to the engine 
room to give the good news and to 
see what effect losing the shaft will 
have on the incoming water. Some- 
one has beaten me to it with the 
news and everyone seems to have 
taken on fresh hope. However, the 
water is pouring in like a young 
Niagara. But the chief is not dis- 
turbed. He says his carpenters can 
handle the trouble now in short 
order. 

2:00 p.m. It just occurs to me 
that I have had no sleep and no 
meals since yesterday evening. I 
make a bee line for my bunk. 

4:00 p.m. | come up on deck re- 
freshed and happy. Everyone is in a 
jovial mood although we have not 
yet been able to get under way. It 
seems that our steering gear has 
broken. So we shall have to use the 
emergency wheel on the upper deck, 


YACHTING 


aft. Also, we find that our port 
water tanks were smashed so that 
our supply of fresh water hag been 
lessened to a serious degree. 

I find the captain poring over the 
charts. It looks as though the negp. 
est feasible place for us to head for 
is Ponta del Garda in the Ago 
about 600 miles south of us. Fo, 
tunately, our ship is twin screw gp 
that with the one propeller left yy 
we can still make about eight knx 
or 190 miles a day. If nothing 
happens, we ought to make port in 
something less than four days, | 


July 29. Everything going well ex. 
cept that we are running short of 
drinking water. It looks as though 
we should reach Ponta del Garda 
before nightfall. A wireless tells ug 
that German subs are operating in 
the vicinity of the Azores so we’ 
decide to slow down until after 
nightfall. 
Midnight. We are feeling our way 
along the island, which we picked 
up about two hours ago. The harbor 
is on the other side. A lighthouse on 
the westerly end and all channel 
lights have been put out so as not 
to be of aid to the subs. This makes 
piloting at night risky but, fortu 
nately, the night is clear and thesea 
smooth. oo 


July 30; 4:00 a.m. Safe at last in the 
harbor of Ponta del Garda. The 
United States has a small naval 
base here so it looks as though our 
troubles are over for the present. 


August 2. We shove off after night- | 
fall from Ponta del Garda with real 
regret. American naval officers at 
the base did their best to make our 
visit pleasant. 


August 8. The good ship Sierra is 
plugging along at an even eight- or 
nine-knot clip and soon now we 
ought to pick up Navesink Light 
on the Jersey coast. All the deck 
officers have small bets up on the 
exact time our lookout will report 
land. It should be some time be 
tween 8:00 and 8:30 p.m., but itis 
hard to estimate exactly because 
we have had cloudy weather for the 
last 48 hours. Also, we have bees 
making the coast along unite 
quented ship lanes so we have 
hardly seen a ship since leaving the 
Azores. 
8:05 p.m, The most welcome 
sound on land or sea! Our lookout 
in the foretop has just sung out: 
“Bright light dead ahead!” I lose 
out on the time by ten minutes but, 
as a navigator, the “dead ahead 
news suits me down to the ground. 
Our course was correct, anyway: 
We should be picking up our pilot 
about midnight off Sandy Hook. 


August 9. Here we are at Quaral- 
tine. The voyage is ended. It has 
taken exactly one month to 4 day 
to make the round trip whit 
should have been made in half the 
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One look at Hubert S. Johnson’s crack gases. They give a protective coat that 
32-foot, twin-screw skiff and you real- keeps your boat snug and sound, as well 
ize why this well-known boat builder as sleek and trim, all season long. Dress 
paints with Sherwin-Williams Pleasure up your boat with them this Spring for 
Craft Finishes. Here’s beauty of finish a safer, smarter, seagoing season! 
that matches beauty of lineanddesign! FREE: the illustrated, 52-page man- 
A lasting beauty, too. These modern, ual, “Your Boat, Its Painting and 
synthetic marine finishes keep their Care,’ will give you all the facts. Write 
glossy smoothness, rich good looks for it to The Sherwin-Williams Co., 
under the harshest attacks of weather, Cleveland, Ohio, and all principal 
salt air and spray, harbor and marsh cities. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PLEASURE 


CRAFT 


FINISHES. 














MORE SPEED 


To get the most speed from 
your sails, install a 


KENYON 
SPEEDOMETER 


this spring 


To insure getting your Speed- 
ometer on time, order now. 


Price $120.00 





MORE 
EFFICIENCY 


Find your course, meas- 

ure the distance, calcu- 
late your run with a 
minimum of effort on 
one handy-sized _instru- 
ment. 


Price $5.00 with case 





Through your dealer or write: 


KENYON INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
273 New York Avenue Huntington, New York 
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LUDERSHIPS 


The Last Word 









[MERCURY IV AshurE. Pew, J2,, owner] 


MOTOR SAILERS 


A most comprehensive type of yacht, combining sailing 
ability, comfort, appearance, and met cruising radius. 
40 to 125 feet in length; wood or steel. 


YACHT TENDERS 


Our sensational 16-footers available for proms delivery 
. . . Better than 22 miles speed — probably the safest and 
dryest tenders built. 


POWER YACHTS 


All types, 30 feet and upward; distinctive designs and 
surprisingly attractive prices. 


LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Designers and Builders 
STAMFORD, CONN. Phone Stamford 4-3137 
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New / 
Wind Speed Indicators 
for the Yachtsman 


Simply flick the switch and time 
the light or buzzer signals per min- 
ute. The number counted is wind 
velocity direct in miles per hour. 
No corrections required. 

Anemometer of bronze- 8 in. tall- weighs 

2 lbs. - fits 3/4, inch pipe - and operates on 

6 or 32 volts D.C. as specified. Attractive 

Wall Indicator as illustrated, 4!/, in tall. 
Complete assemblage . . $27.50 
Indicator only (several may be oper- 
ated from single transmitter) $12.50 


Guaranteed by “‘The Makers of America’s Weather Instruments ” Write to 


JULIEN P. FRIEZ & SONS, INC. 


(G-10)=3-) 00) 0,05 GO) aaa s 6 ep -) 21. 00) DG A'8 0 Wale). Mele) -320)-7 vale). ®) 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 





Murphy & Nye 


eMAKERS OF FINE YACHT SAILS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


“Gale” 


WINNER OF BACARDI CUP 


3. FIRSTS — 3 SECONDS 
IN HABANA MIDWINTER SERIES 


Walton Hubbard, Jr., Builder 





time. What a refreshing sight to see 
again New York Harbor just as we 
left it and showing outwardly none 
of the scars of war which were 
evident at every turn on the other 
side! 

The trip has been a vivid experi- 
ence but it has left us all older, 


Under the Lee 


YACHTING 


sadder and deeply depressed, The 
thrill of achievement against odds 
had buoyed us up but the seamy 
side of war, the wounded on streteh. 
ers, the mutilated on crutches, the 
last-gasp appearance of the ‘“reneh, 
are memories that one would like ty 
forget. 


of the Longboat 


(Continued from page 65) 


Washington couldn’t accurately 
predict small breezes on the Vir- 
ginia coast, writes with all the 
authority of an expert in the marine 
division of the Weather Bureau (in 
Washington) “...a velocity of 
25 knots or more at 20 feet above 
sea level would correspond to Force 
7. According to the original defini- 
tion [of the Beaufort scale] a sailor 
would call the wind Force 7 when 
‘smacks remain in harbour and 
those at sea lie to.’ A ‘smack’ is de- 
fined as a ‘cutter or yawl-rigged 
average sized sailing trawler, loaded, 
with clean bottom.’ Somehow, with 
all due respects to her ability to 
carry sail, I cannot quite picture 
Brilliant carrying any kind of a 
Genoa through conditions which 
would compel a Brixham trawler to 
heave to. This simply illustrates a 
generally recognized fact; namely, 
that yachtsmen have a marked 
tendency to overestimate the veloc- 
ity of the wind.” 


The above illustrates another 
generally recognized fact, namely, 


, that an expert reading a copy of 


YAacuTING in Washington two years 
after an event is a better judge of 
conditions at sea than the men who 
were there. Competitors in sight of 
Brilliant while she was carrying her 
Guinea in what her owner and crew 
considered a 25-knot breeze were 
Brema, Namsang, Mistress, Tradi- 
tion, and Stormy Weather, all of 
which had taken in or reefed sail, 
although I don’t now remember to 
what extent they had shortened, 
except that in the case of Brema, 
photographs show her to have taken 
in her staysail and reefed her main- 
sail. At least two of the other named 
boats have excellent reputations as 
sail-carriers. If the owners of any of 
them care to be characterized as 
over-estimators, I’d appreciate it if 
they would answer the following 
question: 


Would a cutter or yawl-rigge 
average sized sailing trawler, loaded 
(with clean bottom), not racing to 
Bermuda but awaiting a return ty 
conditions suitable for hand} 
trawls, have lain to that second 
afternoon of the 1936 race? 


Comment from middies and other 
yachtsmen indicates a growing 
hope that the Naval Academy will 
enter Vamarie in the forthcoming 
Bermuda Race. That she will prove 
a popular entrant goes without 
saying, and that she stands a good 
chance of going to town is predicted 
by the fact that she has a full new 
suit of sails. She’d be all set right 
now if somebody could convince 
the authorities of two things: (I) 
that participation will render a 
worth while service to the young 
officers lucky enough to be assigned 
to her crew, and (2) that favorable 
publicity helps the whole Navy. | 
wonder if the following reminis- 
cence might help convince them. 
. . . In the summer of 1919, when 
the late Captain C. P. (Juggy) 
Nelson, U.S.N., was bringing 4 
flock of 24 sub-chasers home from 
the war, the suggestion was made 
that he race some of them from 
Bermuda to New York. (We had 
been ordered to Norfolk and | 
wanted to go straight home.) 
Juggy passed the suggestion on to 
Washington, stressing the publicity 
angle of the race, and before we left 
Ponta Delgada had authority from 
Bunav to race six chasers and 
accompany them with necessary 
convoying vessels. When we made 
ready for the race in Bermuda, 
Juggy decided that he’d like to g0 
to New York, too. So he sent 4 
radio to Bunav saying, in effect, 
that unless otherwise directed he 
would take the Leonidas and the 
entire flotilla to New York # 
“necessary convoying vessels.” And 
he got away with it. 
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A few boats at our private'park dock in our outer protected harbor 


NOW IS THE TIME TO ENGAGE YOUR 
STORAGE SPACE FOR THE SUMMER MONTHS 


Pictures tell the truth about this yard 





Our records show that 216 yachts have been serviced 
by this yard since construction started here March 
Ist, 1937. 
















At left — Top, we have eight steel-covered storage sheds 126’ x 30’, five go’ x 30’ 
and four 85’ x 25’ in our inner harbor; eight feet of water. Middle, hauling a 
106-footer. Bottom, a 62-focter on our 70-ton lift ways. 






























Owing At right — Hauling a 108-foot houseboat, three boats waiting to be hauled. 

y will To the right of the railway our new 8o0o-ton lift ways nears completion. 

oming They will accommodate a 155-footer. Our 100-foct channel with 8-foot 

prove depth runs directly into the Intracoastal Water Ways Channel. 

ithout | 
nd DAYTONA BEACH BOAT W ORKS, INC. 

dicted 


I] new Pronounced by all Yacht Owners and their Captains who have visited us to be the finest layout a its kind they have ever seen 
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Galveston, Texas 


42 MODELS — 26’-65’ — SEND FOR CATALOG 


1938 ‘‘Rules of the Road’’ free 


oie THE SNOW & PETRELLI MFG. CO. WHEELER SHIPYARD, INC. 


#1 Fox St., New Haven, Conn. FOOT of CROPSEY AVE.,B’KLYN,N. Y. ESplanade 2-5900 


lade) Salhi aR all ti Salli dl SEEN, 


> For other pictures and descriptions refer to September, October, November, December or January issues of “YACHTING” 
e 
ys: (1) ff ~Modern Machine and 701 South Beach Street, Daytona Beach, Florida Phones gates and 857 
:. Carpenter Shop New York Office— Telephone: Digby 4-7291 Night —856 
signed Sherburn M. Becker, President L. M. Evans, Secretary and Treasurer M. L. (Buster) Chadwick, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
a Boats designed, built and repaired —W et storage under steel covered sheds— Gas, diesel oil and marine supplies—We maintain a 24-hour service 
minis- 
them. ee ee 
_ ld EVERY YEAR...MORE and MORE | 
ue Ola Man Joe Says: 
e from The U. S. Navy, Coast Guard, Public W Li c ' . [- R p L AY MAT ' S 
; made Health Service, foreign navies and 
sen oe — ee oa thee : iy 
adopt oe’s Reverse an uc- 
Ve had tion Gears. Note these two vital Amer lca s Biggest Boat Value: : 
and | and exclusive Features below: 
home.) 
sto JOES GEARS DRIVE DIRECT 
1 On 1 | THRU CLUTCHES instead of Thru 
iblicity Locked Pinion Gears. Patented. 
Weleit JOES GEARS LOCK TIGHTLY TO 
sy from 9 CRANK SHAFT Instead of Driving 
rs and Thru Loose Splines. Patented. 
cessary 
e made 
.f 0 nepccrion GNARS 
e to g0 REDUCTION 
sent 4 
| .Y DISTRIBUTORS 
y ‘ 
ind the SUTTER BROTHERS J. FRANK KNORR 
ork a New York City Miami, Florida 39’ SUNLIGHT LOUNGING SEDAN again leading sales for 
s.” And W.E.GOCHENAUR MFG.CO. A.H.McLEOD & CO. 1938, sleeps 6, private stateroom forward, large all chrome 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mobile, Ala. galley, tiled lavatory with electric toilet, roomy forward and aft 
MAHON & GALL, Inc. W. L. MASTERS & CO. cockpits and luxurious sunlighted lounging sedan fitted with all 
Baltimore, Md. Chicago, Il. the comforts of home. Priced from $6695. 
CURTIS MARINE CO., Inc. HENRY H. SMITH & CO. 
Norfolk, Va. Detroit, Mich. ORDER NOW for EARLY DELIVERY 
GALVESTON MARINE SUPPLY CO. Write for details of our “Pay As You Play” Plan 
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E. L. W. CURTIS, SOUTHPORT, CONN, 


LONG ISLAND SOUND REPRESENTATIVE 








ATTENTION ALL HANDS! 


Again... for the coming yachting season... yacht 
crews and owners are offered the free use of the Herre- 
shoff Crew Register — a file of available hands including 
their personal qualifications and references from former 
employers. Registration blanks will be sent upon request. 


Hes BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
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\ The “Comet”, 16’ racing sailboat, was designed by C. Lown- 
des Johnson and is sponsored by C.C.Y.R.A. It is a fast, 
easy-handling boat and well deserves the widespread 
popularity it has gained. The Dunphy Comet ... like 
the Snipe, National and Seagull . . . adheres strictly 
to official class specifications. 
NEW “POWER DINK’”’ 
with air-cooled, 4-cycle marine engine 
A safe, seaworthy, low priced craft for dinghy 
ng and family boating. 1 to 12 m.p.h. 


service, 
Write for new 1938 catalog. Dealers write for 
franchise particulars. 


DUNPHY BOAT CORP. 
523 High St., Oshkosh, Wis. 


‘, 





GOOD NEWS 
FROM MAINE! 


Now ready for your spring purchasing — the big 1938 
LAUGHLIN catalog and special illustrated folder of 
new and important items of boat equipment for your 


greater safety and happiness afloat. 


Send today for the folder (free) and 25¢ for the 96-page catalog. 
(Bonafide builders and dealers, free) 


THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Industrial and Marine Hardware Since 1866 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


Adequate stocks for quick delivery are maintained in New York, Detroit and Chicago 
Branch offices are located at New Orleans, Denver, Seattle, San Francisco and Los Angeles 

















Reincarnation 


(Continued from page 37) 


the Thoroughfare name is continued 
up a narrower north branch for 
another eight miles. There it divides 
into the Outlet and the Rams Horn; 
the latter is the main inland channel 
northward, but is roundabout, un- 
marked, and not even on the charts 
of the present series though it was 
included in the old ones and there 
called the Buckhorn. We were either 
lucky or clever in guessing the right 
turns! The Deeps came next, identi- 
fied by Hog Island Light and by the 
racing flood tide from Great Machi- 
pongo Inlet. 

The sun was low and we debated 
anchorage. We needed gas; all after- 
noon we had seen only the tiny 
village of Oyster, far inland, and an 
empty duck hunters’ clubhouse — 
nothing but marsh, mud flats, thor- 
oughfares and the “drains.’’ These 
are false channels, leading into the 
flats, scoured out by the ebb, and 
the more confusing since only the 
largest are indicated on the chart. 
Hog Island was not far away, with 
its light and the village of Broad- 
water, but the chart showed abso- 
lutely no approach to it! The Coast 
Pilot was no more encouraging. 
There had been a good channel from 
the inlet but it was completely 
sanded up; mail, passengers and 
supplies came from the mainland in 
small boats through the drains! 
That was isolation with a ven- 
geance! 

However, the village must have 
gas and surely these drains would 
be staked; in fact, the first one was 
marked with a barrel and we swung 
into it with a strong fair tide, trying 
to follow the numerous brush stakes 
beyond. It soon became evident 
that these marked oysters, not 
channel, but we had plenty of water 
for Egret and just headed straight 
for the village, now visible in the 
warm light of the low sun. 

There was only one house near 
the water and we headed for it, only 
to have the propeller bog down in 
a mass of grass and weed. Eventu- 
ally, we worried our way alongside 
and found an entire homestead, 
house, sheds, stable, chicken house, 
complete and occupied, all loaded 
on flat boats ready to be towed to 
the mainland. Supper was cooking, 
the children peered out at us curi- 
ously, a scared cat climbed over 
the wood pile, and the master 
awaited high water to start his 
ten-mile journey. 

They sent us to the Coast Guard 
and we finally followed their patrol 
boat by a roundabout route, past 
half-submerged houses, to their 
landing. There we tied up, across 
the wharf, but they said: “Come 
around in the basin; you’ll be four 
feet out of water at low tide.” 
We had come in on a seven-foot 
spring, much of our route lying over 
“meadow,” or salt marsh, and the 





few waterfront buildings, including 


the combined store and postoffice 
were half drowned. 

We were greeted with the eager 
curiosity of lonely places. Every- 
body wanted to see the boat and 
chat and comment on her draft. 
With no channel, and this form of 
flood common with every spring 
tide, it is naturally a vanishing 
village. 

Wednesday morning there was 
ample tide to head straight for 
Little Machipongo, avoiding ten 
miles of winding, unmarked drains 
and channels. The names of all 
these thoroughfares, creeks, chan- 
nels, inlets, leads, gaps and rivers 
are quaint and alluring; it would be 
worth a vaeation to explore them 
and it would take it all, they are 
so many and so tangled. We took 
“the Swash” northward, meeting 
several power boats with fishing 
parties. Drawing Channel and 
Horseshoe Lead took us to Wacha- 
preague Inlet, where we concluded 
we had enough of ditch crawling, 
not having a vacation to spend on 
it. It was a fine day and we wanted 
to feel real salt water under us, so 
we slipped out and up the beach, in 
ideal conditions. The boat acted as 
though she had come into her own 
and we felt so, too. 

Beyond the Station it. was an 
empty shore line — mile after mile 
of clean sand beach, with the com- 
bined charms of seashore and wil- 
derness, all absolutely going to 
waste. It was a refreshing contrast 
to the Jersey shore, eighty miles of 
sand, untouched save for the 
stations. 

It was a lovely sail, past three 
tiny inlets with their accompany- 
ing tangle of bays and thorough- 
fares, then offshore to pick up the 
tip of Assateague Island and s0 
into the long channel, inland, to 
Chincoteague Island. The village 
looked huge, after the empty coast; 
we picked up our first mail and 
some fruit and were off up the 
broad stretch of Chincoteague Bay. 
We had good water ahead to Ocean 
City, Maryland, where a storm re 
cently broke a new inlet through 
the beach —a boon to the little 
resort which the government is try 
ing to make permanent by jetties. 
We anchored at sundown in the 
head of Chincoteague Bay, with one 
crab fisherman the only visible 
sign of humanity. 

Over the charts, Cape May looked 
near enough to aim at, with aby 
luck, so when the sun gleam 
brilliant over the beach islands with 
a south wind made to order, We 
were under way in a few minutes 
A dredged channel led into Sine 
puxent Bay and Ocean City 800? 
appeared. We had breakfast, the? 
reefed all ’round, for the wind 
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ALWAYS 
READY 


for its trick 
at the wheel 





BENDIX-HOLMES 
AUTOMATIC STEERER 


OU'LL get more fun out of 
your yachting with Bendix- 
Holmes Automatic Steering 
ready to take over the helm any 
time and for as long a trick as 


you need or desire. 


This time-proved aid to en- 
joyment holds the ship to her 
proper compass course, re- 
gardless of wind or seas. Yet the 
helm can be taken over at will 
at a moment's notice, from any- 
where aboard, by means of flex- 


ible remote control. 


It costs less than you think it 
does—particularly while the boat 
is building. See your nearest 


Bendix distributor, or write— 


BENDIX 


MARINE PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


( ce 
Subsidia: » of Bendix Aviation Corporation) 


754 Lexington Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


= 








hardened; then dodged the dredges 
in the inlet to find a sparkling, 
rolling sea and a grand breeze, just 
enough on the quarter to make the 
foresail, slacked well off, effective 
as a spinnaker — a useful trick in a 
sharpie where there is no stand- 
ing rigging to limit the swing of the 
boom. 

And how Egret did pick up her 
skirts and travel! She acted like a 
surfboard in the following sea, 
which grew as the day progressed 
and we worked offshore. At times 
she nearly kept pace with the swell, 
staying on the forward slope for a 
long breathless dash of roaring 
speed, then easing back to catch her 
breath, her pointed stern settling 
into the trough, but never taking 
water. So she ran through the heart 
of that splendid day, giving us one 
of the finest. sails that I have had 
in a long experience. 

We need not have worried about 
Cape May. Egret soon showed that 
she was fast, dry and comfortable, 
so-we set a course for Cold Spring 
which took us out of sight of land. 
The sea grew with the wind and 
soon was picked out with creamy 
whitecaps. The little boat redoubled 
her efforts to beat the swell and the 
bone in her teeth became a far flung 
bow wave, but she kept her head 
and her dignity, handling easily, 
keeping us dry. We had lunch, and 
not long after came up with some 
of the Cape May fishing fleet; then 
the huge naval aerodrome loomed 
against the sky ahead, at last, Cape 
May Light shimmered ghostly 
through the haze to port and before 
we knew it we had slipped through 
the jetties — at two o’clock. I shall 
never forget that day’s sail; it 
proved and strengthened all my 
lifelong faith in the good qualities 
of good sharpies. 

My time was up and Friday morn- 
ing I regretfully took the train. My 
place being filled by Wilbur Sulli- 
van, lucky dog, Egret left Cape May 
Saturday, toward evening, with a 
light southerly breeze and the re- 
mainder of the story is best quoted 
from Bill’s letter: 


‘“‘ About dark we doused the miz- 
zen and skidded along easily, wind 
falling toward midnight. Late Sun- 
day morning it turned calm and we 
motored past Sandy Hook, into 
Rockaway, for sleep. Out Monday 
about ten and headed east with a 
light southwest wind which fresh- 
ened so that the mizzen came down 
in mid-afternoon. Toward dark, off 
Fire Island, we tucked a double reef 
in the foresail in preparation for a 
lively thundersquall which built 
up over Long Island and struck in 
from the northwest, quite heavy, 
about six. She needed some jockey- 
ing, even with the double reef, but 
the heft of the squall was spent by 
seven and we resumed our course 
down the beach, with fresh, flawing 
wind. 

“The odd thing was that the 
electrical display which accom- 


panied the arch of this squall kept 
right on going. Just as we raised the 
flashing buoy off Moriches, at eleven, 
the squall came back, bringing its 
brothers and sisters with it. It 
struck in about east; there were two 
hours of wind before the rain came 
and it was really something to re- 
member. We were able to hold 
roughly a south southeast course 
and to keep way on, although most 
of the time I feared the canvas 
wouldn’t take the beating. 

“Honestly, mister, it was consid- 
erably worse than anything I’ve 
seen in summer time Florida with 
a twister somewhere in the Bahamas. 
Allowance may be made for the 
darkness, and for my being tired; 
and the fact that we were now in 
the coastwise traffic lane with sev- 
eral ships in sight didn’t help! The 
lightning was marvelous but the 
audience was not in the least ap- 
preciative. 

“The sea was not so large but 
quite confused. The wind hung east 
till near daylight. Then it hauled 
gradually, holding its strength, and 
building up a nasty cross sea. We 
swung with it and, when it reached 
southwest, we eased off and ran 
for the beach, which we finally 
sighted at Shinnecock. The wind 
was now west and still blowing like 
the devil. We squared away for 
Montauk and could just handle it; 
for a time I considered towing a 
hawser. This proved to be the last 
flurry; it petered out and turned 
calm before we reached the point, 
so we motored around to Napeague 
and ducked in, with another squall 
threatening. 

“This was Tuesday evening. We 
woke next noon, and spent the 
afternoon drying out, picking up, 
and overhauling the engine. Sailed 
around Shelter Island Thursday 
and lay in Long Beach Bay, a nice 
little harbor ruined by crazy pile 
driving. Friday brought a single- 
reef easterly with fog, in which we 
nearly ran down Orient Point Light, 
and then worried along until noon, 
with horns and whistles on all sides. 
Then it came in south southwest 
and cleared; so, with sail and motor, 
we made Cockenoe, off Norwalk. 
The night had wind, rain and fog, 
which lasted through Saturday. 
Got home into Fivemile River by 
noon, luckily, as they were dredging, 
and we had to relay our mooring 
before signing off. It was quite a 
week.” 


I agree, it was a week — not 
altogether enviable, except to the 
owner of Egret, who can feel that his 
boat proved herself under condi- 
tions quite as trying as she is likely 
to meet. She scored a fine per- 
formance, handled well, took. no 
solid water on deck, and did her 
work as steadily and comfortably as 
could be asked of any type of boat. 
Long live Egret and her kind—a 
blessing to those who want the most 
for their money, in capacity, ability 
and shoal water range! 
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KODAK 


BANTAM SPECIAL 


for black-and-white and 
full color, $115 (with field case) 


T’S an easy matter to deter- 
mine just how much more pic- 
ture-taking ability you get for your 
money when you choose Kodak 
Bantam Special. The proof is in 
the pictures themselves. 

Rainy-day shots, “off-guard” 
snaps, lightning-fast sport pictures, 
indoor snapshots under Photo- 
floods, theatre and night club pic- 
tures... the hard shots are yours 
with routine‘ease. For Kodak 
Bantam Special has, among other 
features, a super-speed, super- 
corrected lens, Kodak Anastigmat 
EKTAR f.2.0; a 1/500-second 
Compur-Rapid shutter. 

And the Bantam Special is a 
delight to work with; controls are 
easy to get at, easy to operate— 
they take the “thumbs” out of 
picture making. 

See this all-purpose miniature at 
your dealer’s . . . Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


FEATURES 


LENS—Kodak Anastigmat EKTAR f.2.0, 
extra-fast, super-corrected. 


SHUTTER—Compur-Rapid, 9 speeds to 
1/500 second. 

COUPLED RANGE FINDER—Military 
type; split-fleld; finds the range and fo- 
cuses in one operation. 
FILM-CENTERING DEVICE —Locks film 
accurately in position for each exposure. 


FULL-COLOR TRANSPARENCIES... Load 
with Kodachrome Film, and get gor- 
geous full-color transparencies. No 
extra equipment needed; the color is 
in the film itself. Kodachrome trans- 
parencies may be viewed as they are 
or mounted in slides for large-size pro- 
jection with Kodaslide Projector. 


Only EASTMAN 
makes the KODAK 
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Gray builds and sells more marine motors than 
any other single marine engine manufacturer 
in the world, 
26 Models 
5 to 175 H.P. 

Five Speed Ranges 

Heavy Duty Engines 

High Speed Engines 

Slow Speed Engines 

Racing Motors 
Widest choice of 
Ignition Combinations 





Free 1938 Catalog, 52 pages of pictures, 
Look at this moior. Observe its clean, sturdy lines specifications, and performance data, 
and the unusual compactness. Its good looks aré 4 wii be mailed promptly on request. Tell 
true indication of its ability and value. on bent sour bene-—<ons 90 Years o- 
INDIVIDUAL PORTING and Manifolding; 

THERMOSET Temperature Control; Water 

scales fully es flywheel; a gas _ GRAY MARINE MOTOR CO. 
reduction gear; Instrument anel wi 
, 640 Canton Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


Grays have them: WRKYV 
full pressure lubrication; self adjusting oil f 


Note these modern features; All 1938 P°rience #* worth the asking. 
between cylinders; new anti-friction bearings; 
Tachometer. 

















INTERNATIONAL offers 


the PAINT » 
Hercsholf 


International manufactures Herreshoff- 
Bristol, a hard anti-fouling racing paint, in 
accordance with Herreshoff for- 
mula. At the better yards and 
chandlers, $15.00 a gallon. 
SEND FOR THIS FOLDER. International will send Herreshoff 
folder and color card upon request y 
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HUBERT S. JOHNSON 


BAY HEAD BOAT and ENGINE WORKS 





NEW JERSEY 


















YACHTING 
Lake Michigan’s Rainbow Fleet 


(Continued from page 64) 


the work under way, a small group 
of yachtsmen formed a financial 
syndicate. So well guarded has their 
anonymity been that few local 
yachtsmen are aware of the exist- 
ence of the syndicate. But it stands 
to reason that a large scale venture 
takes ready cash. Tossed on the 
table, too, were the profits of Star 
boat skipper Harry Nye, Jr., of to the root of the matter. “Why, | 
Murphy and Nye, sail makers, and _ guess it’s unexplainable. You just 
of the Great Lakes Boat Building do.” 

Corporation which supplies lumber Chicago being the strategic cen. 
at cost. ter of the country, the Lake Michi- 
gan Yachting Association might 
logically become the hub of a net- 
work of Rainbow Fleets. It is the de- 
signer’s suggestion that interested 
organizations be referred to Lake 
Michigan headquarters so that 
everyone concerned can work hand 
in hand to protect similar projects 
as well as to foster sectional and 
intersectional competition — justas 
the N.A.“”.R.U. sponsors the Sears 
Cup con ‘est. 

The excitement of inter-park and 
inter-city competition will be a 
great incentive after the boys are 
more adept sailors. The singular 
pleasure of being invited to act as 
crew in some of the larger yachts or 
in major races is one of the extra 
dividends. The fun of trying for 
the Great Lakes Junior Champion- 
ship series, which attracted eight 
crews from five states last season, 
will be theirs when they are con- 
petent enough. Or, looking ahead, 
they may have a crack at the Sears 
Bowl. No doubt some friend of the 
sport, and of boys in particular, 
already plans to come forward ina 
season or two with a trophy to be 
known as the Rainbow Trophy. 


of active senior members that are 
the backbone of any club. 
Significant, too, is the carnest 
attitude of the juniors themselyes, 
Half a dozen of them were practicing 
knots when the leader was taken 
aback by having a question thrown 
at him about why he liked sailing 
anyway. The intuitive answer got 


+ + + 


Dropping in at the junior quarters 
scattered about the city gave an im- 
pressive picture of accomplish- 
ment. Talking to the boys at their 
club quarters, lavishly decorated 
with tear-outs of seagoing craft of 
every description, the importance 
of this widespread activity can be 
quickly sensed. Measuring up to 
being a yachtsman, a phrase that is 
capable of as many interpretations 
as there are boys, plays a vital part 
in junior development, 

And the juniors are of tangible 
value to organized yachting. A city- 
wide activity-involving hundreds of 
boys is on the credit side of the 
sport. The L.M.Y.A. and park 
board may provide a continuance 
of activities for the members of 
their present junior squadron. From 
the juniors who will be conditioned 
to yachting in the next five years, a 
number will become sailing mem- 
bers of present clubs. Of the young 
skippers, a percentage won’t be con- 
tent until they own their own small 
boats or are part-owners of larger 
yachts. They will become the type 


The Month in Yachting 


(Continued from page 71) 


Mip-WINTER CHAMPIONSHIP FOR THE Cup or CUBA 


Yacht Skipper Fleet Daily Place Pis. 

Chuckle III H. Halsted Moriches Bay 4 1 2338 
Delilah S. Smith Otsego Lake 1 3 56 ae 
Gale H. Nye So. Lake Michigan 271s 
Ace A. Iselin Western L.I. Sound 3 6 3 22 
Kurush C. Cardenas Flota de Habana 5 2 6-8 
Melody P.Smart Central L.I.Sound 6 4 4 10 
Aurrera V H.deSena Flota de Habana 7 Ba 5 

Bacarpi Cup SERIES 

Place Pris. Place Pis. 

Gale H. Nye 2 11 41 Yuyu C.Incan 5 8 0 WV 
Kurush C. Cardenas 3 2 2 38 LiallI R. Karman 0 9 7 4 
Ace A. Iselin 1 3 3 38 Delilah S. Smith 0 5 0 10 
Jibaro ©. Fuentes 4 7 4 30 Melody P.Smart 0 0 5 l 
Ariel II G. Alamilla 7 6 7 24 Chuckle III H. Halsted 0 0 6 % 
Santoy E.Smith 6 4 0 20 Benjoe J. Alvarez 9 0:0 6 
Carmita L. Miranda 8 10 9 18 Margarita F. Bru 10 0 0 5 

U.S. A. vs Cuspa Team Race 
U.S. A. 25, Cuba 11 

Ace A Iselin U.S.A. 8 ChuckleIII H. Halsted U.S.A ! 
Gale H.Nye U.S.A. 7 Ariel II G. Alamilla Cuba 
Melody P.Smart U.S.A. 6 Kurush C. Cardenas Cuba 2 
Santoy E.Smith Cuba 5 Jibaro J. Kates Cuba 
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PARKMAN 
STARS 


WITH FLEXIBLE SPARS 


x WIN * 


FIRST INTERNATIONAL 
TITLE EVENT OF 1938 


1st and 2nd 
IN THE 
MID-WINTER 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


AT HAVANA, FOR THE 





“CUP OF CUBA” 
WINNER 
“Chuckle Ill" a 1937 Parkman 
RUNNER-UP 
“Delilah,” a 1938 Parkman 


The Only Parkman Stars Entered, 
Both Used Prescott Wilson Sails 


“CHUCKLE III" 
THE IMPROVED 


PARKMAN STAR 


(Circular on Request) 


Booked to Capacity for Spring 
Deliveries, but Can Still Build a 
Few New Stars for Early Summer, 


if Ordered Now. 


* 
STAR 
FITTINGS & ACCESSORIES 


(Catalogue on Request) 
Flexible Spar Sets, etc. 
* 
USED STARS 
* 
PARKMAN YACHTS, INC. 
51 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 











What Price Gas? 


(Continued from page 60) 


Noon came, and a hot lunch, and 
we had that feeling of the adven- 
turers of the sea, as if we could keep 
on like this forever. As the after- 
noon wore on, the wind moderated 
but not enough to slow us down 
perceptibly nor to calm the seas. 
And then, as so often happens in 
these sharp winter storms, just be- 
fore sundown the snow let up as sud- 
denly as it had started. With the 
disappearance of the snow, the wind 
started to blow again in no uncer- 
tain terms, and we looked about on 
a rushing, foam-flecked sea, and a 
low steel grey sky. Ahead there, on 
our lee bow, tossed the lightship! 

“Think you can round up to it?”’ 
I asked. . 

“Don’t know, but I’m going to 
make a damn good try. You guys 
better break out the lines and have 
everything ready. We won’t have 
much time when we do round up.”’ 

The lightship was about two 
miles off when we picked her up and 
by the time we had everything 
ready — lines, fenders, boat hook, 
etc. — we were bearing down on her. 
The Skipper was blowing the whis- 
tle, one blast after another, to get 
attention, and we held our breath 
waiting for somebody to show up on 
deck — and breathed again when a 
head appeared over the bulwarks. 

Bringing the Gallant Lady along- 
side was no mean exhibition of sea- 
manship. It was one try, and then 
finish! If we missed the first time, 
we were gone with the wind, with 
about as much chance of getting 
back as a President of the United 
States has of getting a third term. 

“Get your sail in!” came the or- 
der from the pilot house, as we drew 
close. We hopped to it! 

It was, fortunately, easier to get 
in than it had been to set; and we 
were back on deck, ready with the 
lines, before the Skipper rounded 
up. It looked as if we were going to 
strike the Lightship head on, just 
abaft her bow; but we were going 
down wind fast and when the 
Skipper finally threw the wheel over 
we slid up to her rolling and pitch- 
ing side as if we were making a 
dock! : 

Somebody on the lightship hove 


| 


] 


us a line, so we didn’t have to use 
ours after all. 

“Drop her astern!” yelled the 
Skipper, and a few minutes later 
we were bobbing in her wake, thirty 
fathoms from her imposing stern. I 
saluted the sails, which were now 
lying in quiet confusion on deck. 

“Thanks to you!” I murmured, 
and went about the business of 
furling them. 

A man in gold braid — I guessed 
that he was the captain — had 
come aft on the lightship and was 
leaning over the taffrail. The Skip- 
per picked up a megaphone. 

“Out of gas!”’ he bellowed against 
the wind. ‘Can you let us have 
some?’”’ 

“‘Sure!”’ came the answer. 

“Don’t want it yet,’’ the Skipper 
told him. “Have to make some re- 
pairs. Can we lie here all night?” 

“‘Sure!’”’ came the answer again. 

To all intents and purposes, that 
was the end of ‘‘the cruise.”’ I wake 
up sometimes and wonder where we 
might have fetched up if we hadn’t 
had those sails! 

Of course the motor-sailer is one 
answer to the problem. In recent 
years, development of this type of 
yacht has been such that certain 
motor-sailers have more than held 
their own in races against out-and- 
out sailing yachts, and at the same 
time could hold their own with 
power cruisers of their own size and 
horse power. 

But a motor-sailer must be de- 
signed and built as such; you cannot 
make a true motor-sailer out of a 
sail boat or a power boat because of 
the peculiarities of hull design 
which make for good performance 
under both methods of propulsion. 
Here, however, we are making the 
point that it is advisable to carry 
auxiliary sail on yachts designed 
primarily for power. Even though 
one cannot rig the usual cabin 
cruiser so that she will sail on the 
wind — the design of the conven- 
tional type of power boat hull does 
not permit this -— the experience of 
Gallant Lady should persuade power 
boat owners that it is wise to carry 
some sort of auxiliary sail to fall 
back upon. 


ti | 
17 
| | 
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NO BUMPS. 
NO RUBS_ 
NO SCRATCHES 





KEEP HER SAFE! 
Wearpruf 


MARINE 
FENDERS | 














ON’T RISK jj 
ruining a | 
beautiful paint 
job — or gouging 
your boat’s top- 
sides. Keep Wear 
pruf Marine 
Fenders ready to 
hangover theside. 
These fenders 
are built of top- 
quality kapok or super-resilient 
air-cell rubber—with a woven 
casing of long staple cotton. 
Cost? Far less than a coat of 
paint. Play safe. Get a set at 
your marine dealer’s, or write us. 





Wearpruf Marine Fenders are ka- 
pok filled or rubber 
filled—available in 
sizes for all boats 
from dinghies to 
large cruisers: 


SOCONY-VACUUM 
COMPANY, INC. 


Ities Dept 






26 Broadway, New York 
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A DEPENDABLE, RUGGED MARINE 
ELECTRIC 


rom for interesting folder 
wrnco and prices. No 
obligation. 


PLANT 





@ Model EP-36 
@ 1500 watts @ 32 
volt D. C. Electri- 
cally cranked @ Bat- 
tery-charging 


* -ssauppy 


‘fo uoiquelIp 
*squeyd 91139079 


@UTIBUL 1O[ YOY UO 91N781971] PUVS BSBOTg 


"STM “IOTYOY 
ge-¢-A (2409q “OD YATHOM 


Lh se cies ss se sl a ert pasar 


@ Boat owners and 
builders everywhere fa- 
vor Kohler’s reliable, 
compact, slow-speed, multiple-cylinder, water-cooled light-and- 
power plant. Quiet eperation. Fuel consumption about 3% pints 
per hour at full load. Adequate current for lighting, fans, galley 
appliances, pump, winches, radio. Other models up to 10,000 
watts — battery-charging and direct-service models, 32 volt or 
110 volt D.C. Also A.C. plants in 800 watts and larger. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


Electric Plants, Plumbing and Heating Equipment 
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34’ x 9’ 8” — A new version of the Stormy Petrel model, several of 
which will be ready for early spring delivery. Dinette- berth, sleeps 
four, forward cockpit or two more berths optional. Single or twin 
motors. Speeds from 20 miles up. 


JOHN L. HACKER AND ASSOCIATES 


Designing, Building and Consultation 
High Speed Boats, Fine Cruisers and Commuters 


3123 E. Jefferson Ave. Detroit, Michigan 























BEATS 
the World 





ee ee and up. The 


Outboard Motor TVT 
Model with compressed seam pl ng. é and full 
length spray rails isa superior product D ry, saft 
ye and very fast. Made 12, 14, 16 & and 1 








| Sold by dealers or 
order from factory 


CANOES, ROW BOATS and DINGHIES 
Built and designed especially for use with ligh' 
ht outboard motors. f 









weight tors 
FREE / utuices 
$s 
ra 42 ft oft te x, Models 
Please state the kind of boat 18h COMET 324s 
in which you are interested. 26 ft. ILVA CUB 260 


18 ft. SEAGULL $415 ‘ 
Two Large Factories These boats are complete, wit oot ool, : 
mast, rigging at prices 








THOMPSON —. BOAT MFG. CO: ' (88- A) 
} 212 Ann St. Write to 112 Elm St. 
Peshtigo, Wisconsin m . place) Cortiand, New York 








SEARCHLIGHTS 


Send for 
Catalog |—Incandescent 
Catalog A—Arc 
Catalog F—Floodlights 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH COMPANY 
249 East Clifton Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
























New Racing Boats—Here and Abroad 


(Continued from page 45) 


speed and smoothness but a tend- 
ency to fall apart. It is reported 
that Jack Wilson, Mr. Wilson’s 
son, would like to represent Canada 
in the international races abroad. 

According to rumors, George 
Reis will be very much on the job 
this year with a new boat, designed 
by Hacker and equipped with the 
Reis-Menasco engine built for but 
not used in El Lagarte. That is all I 
have definitely about the Geld Cup 
Class in this country although I 
hear reports that two additional 
Canadian boats are building for the 
Detroit event and that Victor 
Kliesrath may build a new Hotsy 
Totsy. 

There is great excitement in the 
225-cubic-inch class. The most im- 
portant regatta for Americans in 
Europe this year will be from June 
30th to July 2nd, at Torquay, Eng- 
land, where three important races 
will dominate a full program of in- 
board and outboard events. These 
will be contests for the Duke of 
York, Detroit News and Yachting 
World Trophies. The Duke of York 
Race will be for all boats with a 
minimum weight of 1200 pounds 
and will be run on an extremely in- 
teresting new fuel economy basis in 
three heats of thirty nautical miles 
each. 

The Detroit News Trophy event 
will probably be a straight speed 
race while the Yachting World 
event will be a 100-mile race, in one 
heat, for outboards. The plan is for 
three boats from the United States 
and three from Canada to partici- 
pate in the two inboard contests 
and two or three American out- 
boarders to enter the Yachting 
World Race with Classes A and B 
engines. David Gerli, young New 
York sportsman, is having a new 
Apel boat built for the Duke of 
York and Detroit News races, his 
idea being to use a 225-cubic-inch 
Lycoming engine for the fuel 
economy contest and to replace it 
with a full 4-litre 244-cubic-inch 
engine for the Detroit News affair. 
8. Mortimer Auerbach is talking 
of taking over his world record 135- 
cubic-inch Emancipator VI for 
these races. At least three other 
American racers are planning to 
secure new boats for the Torquay 
regatta. 

Commodore Stanley W. Fergu- 
son, whose son, Clinton, has made 
a habit of winning divisional and 
national outboard championships, 
is trying to create interest in build- 
ing up a large Class X outboard 
group in this country this year. He 
is having one of these 1000-cubic- 
centimeter outfits built for Clinton 
and hopes to see at least eight of 
them at the starting line of the 
Boston regatta in August. Lewis 
Carlisle, winner of the George H. 
Townsend National High Point 


Trophy in 1933, is coming back 
into the sport after several years in 
aviation. For this purpose he js 
having built new outfits for Clagges 
A and F. 

The building of new race boats is 
progressing at a great rate in Ru. 
rope. While I have had no word 
from Count Rossi concerning the 
two new 12-Litre Gold Cup boats 
he is building, I have every reason 
to believe that Count Rossi will 
make another determined effort to 
lift that ancient trophy. What | 
think he is doing is putting the two 
Isotta-Fraschini engines from Alagi 
and Aradam in two new boats of 
slightly sturdier construction. He 
may also bring over the new ex- 
perimental boat he failed to com- 
plete in time for last year’s race, 

In France, Maurice Vasseur and 
his racing sponsor, Emile Piqueres, 
are in a perfect frenzy of boatbuild- 
ing in several classes. They are 
building two new Gold Cup boats 
with 12-cylinder Hispano-Suiza en- 
gines as well as three other boats in 
the 400-, 800- and 1200-kilogram 
classes. Ettore Bugatti and Gaston 
Meyer are also building Gold Cup 
boats. If they all get over here, this 
will make four French boats to 
represent the Detroit Yacht Club 
in the Gold Cup event. Jean 
Dintilhac may have another. 

Plans have just been approved by 
the Board of Management of the 
Golden Gate International Expos- 
tion for a regatta, primarily for 


Gold Cup boats, on its new marine | 


race course next October 8th and 
9th with a repetition of the event 
the following year during the Ex- 
position. EK. R. Week, Jr., secretary 
of the American Power Boat As 


sociation region out there, whoisit | 


charge of inboard racing for the ex- 
position, says that transportation 
will be provided for six Freneh and 
Italian boats and personnel and he 
hopes to have a big turnout of 12 
Litre craft. 

There will be no Spreckels 
Trophy race in France this yeal. 
Jean Dupuy, having won the first 
Spreckels Trophy put up by his 
wife, the former Dorothy Spreckels, 
drew up rules for a new trophy, 
similarly donated and carryilg 
cash prizes of 150,000 francs. He 
selected for the first race this yea! 
the date of July 2nd which cor 
flicted with the regatta at Torquay, 
England, sanctioned by the Inter 
national Motor Yachting Unio? 


He refused to change the date and . 


the Union refused to sanction the 
affair unless he did. So the race i 
off. There will, however, it 
tion to the Torquay events, pre 
ably be three worth while regattas 
for Americans to attend. 

will be at Herblay, France, Ju 
20th, Berlin, July 9th and 1 
and Stockholm, probably July 1 
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We have built and tried out this boat and 
she has proven herself very successful. We 
have shipped her to Florida where she will 
be used during this winter. 


We have three popular sizes in the small 
cruising auxiliaries — 30’, 33’, 36’, All 
have been tested, tried and proven to be 
fast, seaworthy and comfortable; with 
full cruising accommodations not only 
for week-ends but weeks and months 
at a time. 


Prices reasonable. Write for circulars 


We have one of the most up-to-date storage and 
servicing plants on the coast; ways can handle 
up to 500 tons. Have a crew of skilled workmen. 


Write for estimates 


CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 


CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED 
FOR SALE — THEY SELL THEMSELVES 













































































































































































































































































BOL MAG PS hae 
Its Superlative Figure Enhances 
the Beauty of Fine Yachts 
Probably the first thing about a 
Philippine Mahogany-built yacht that 
Catches your eye is the marvelous 
tibbon figure. The grain is straight, 
and Philippine Mahogany planks 
match up better than those of any 
other boat wood. In addition, this 
wood is noted for its minimum ab- 
Sorption of water; its easy-working 
eres, and its long life in water. 
nd, surprisingly, Philippine Mahog- 
any is rhe most economical of the 

uxurious tropical hardwoods. 

Tite ior literature to the Philippine 
rs ©gany Manufacturers’ Import 
pssociation, Inc., 111 W. 7th Street, 

os Angeles, California, 











and 17th. Splendid competition is 
promised at all of these and already 
a half dozen American drivers are 
showing interest in going over, 
some of them with new boats and 
engines. 

In England, Sir Malcolm Camp- 
bell is building a new boat to lift 
his own unlimited speed record of 
129.5 miles an hour. He has also 
purchased one of the new Apel 
225-cubic-inch racers which are 
claimed to be faster even than last 
year’s models, one of which aver- 
aged 73.17 miles an hour in mile 
trials. Several others of these Apel 
boats have also gone to England 
and will form formidable adversa- 
ries for our drivers in the Torquay 


need about 275 horse power. For a 
speed of 18 miles, she will have to 
have some 400 horse power while to 
make 20 miles per hour an addi- 
tional 150 horses will have to be put 
into her power plant. Doubling the 
speed, from 10 to 20 miles per hour, 
takes about eight times the power. 

These figures are for a round 
bottom boat of good model and 
with the usual cruising accommoda- 
tions. While not a motherly tub, 
she is assumed to be of fairly heavy 
displacement and of good, husky 
construction. They show that in- 
staling an engine of greater power 
does not begin to increase the speed 
in proportion to the increase in 
power, a fact which a number of 
owners have learned to their cost. 
The type of boat in question will 
not actually plane with the higher 
power installed though she will 
change trim materially and settle 
aft when being driven at her top 
speed. This change of trim, as 
Admiral Taylor pointed out years 
ago, need not cause too much con- 
cern since it is a result of resistance 
and not a cause of it. 

Nor are the figures accurate for a 
new design, as a boat planned for 
high speed would undoubtedly be 
of different model. She would prob- 
ably be narrower and her construc- 
tion would be much lighter and her 
displacement, in consequence, less. 
Her top speed might be four or five 
miles faster with the same power 
than that of the boat with fuller 
lines. She would also cost consider- 
ably more to build. 

The planing boat is much more 
efficient for really high speed and 
most of the fast motor craft are 
stepless hydroplanes or modifica- 
tions of that type. For speed- 
length ratios of 4 and over, this is 
the type to build. But their con- 
struction must be light, which 
means costly. The sea skiff models 
will plane, too, and develop high 
speed with sufficient power. 

But to get back to our original 








50-footer. Besides the additional 


“Hey, Mister, What's Your Hurry?” 


(Continued from page 47) 


regatta. In Italy, Guido Cattaneo 
has a new 800-kilogram boat with a 
6-cylinder Isotta-Fraschini engine 
with which he expects to establish a 
one-mile record around 97 miles an 
hour. : 

In addition to the Apel and Cen- 
tury boats already sent to England, 
three of the 225-cubic-inch hydro- 
planes with Lycoming engines are 
being built over there. In addition, 
Vosper, at Portsmouth, has ac- 
quired the rights for the building of 
Isotta-Fraschini engines in Eng- 
land. So you see there is plenty do- 
ing this year in preparation for 
international racing with a lot of 
new boats on both sides of the 
water. 


cost of the larger engines, every- 
thing about the power plant goes 
up. The shafts and propellers will 
be larger and more expensive. The 
fuel tanks, to give a decent cruising 
radius, will have to be greatly in- 
creased in capacity. Struts and 
stern bearings will be larger and 
heavier and the foundations for the 
engines will have to be larger and 
much more rigid. 

In addition, as the speed goes up, 
the relation between the total 
weight of the boat and the horse 
power installed becomes more and 
more important. In a fast boat, the 
total weight per horse power is of 
great importance. The “engine 
room weights,’”’ machinery, fuel and 
so on, naturally increase with the 
power though not in the same pro- 
portion since the high speed engines 
are lighter per horse power than 
those of the heavy duty type — 
and more expensive. 

Saving weight on the hull means 
fine design and construction. The 
best of materials must be used, put 
together with the finest and most 
painstaking workmanship. Every 
part must be designed for its work 
and must also be most carefully 
fitted and fastened. This means that 
the boat’s hull will cost much more 
than one built of more ordinary 
materials, assembled by less skilful 
and less highly paid workmen. 
Really light construction, well 
designed and well put together, is 
always costly. A double planked 
hull costs much more than one in 
which the planking is worked in a 
single thickness. It takes time to fit 
each piece of the structure to its 
neighbor and time (labor cost) is 
expensive. A light hull which is not 
well built will have but a short life. 
The stresses in the hull of a fast 
boat are much higher than those in 
a slower one, particularly when she 
is being driven at full power into a 
steep head sea. She will bang and 
bump and shake herself and be gen- 








erally uncomfortable under such 
conditions. Unless every member of 
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LORIDA IS SPORTING a sensa- 
tional, new type of lighthouse 
these days. 


It started out as an idea to provide 
the last word in cruising facilities to 
skippers in Miami waters. It ended 
up as one of the most amazing marine 
service stations you’ve ever seen. 


Actually, this new “Lighthouse 
Station’’ built by Gulf is a complete, 
modern 20-room Miami Hotel, com- 
plete with water-front rooms, a fine 
restaurant and excellent bar, up-to- 
date shops, comfortable lounges and 
writing rooms. It is operated in con- 
junction with complete marine facili- 
ties — spacious service docks adjoin- 
ing the station, with berths for 20 
sea-going yachts. 


Of course, being Gulf’s own station, 
it specializes in the new Gulf Marine 
White Gasoline, Gulfpride Marine 


Oil and Gulf Marine Lubricants. 
Courtesy service makes available 
fresh water supplies, general cruising 
information, hotel headquarters for 
mail— and so on, right down to 
those we’re-having-a-swell-time post 
cards, free of charge, with comfort- 
able writing and mailing facilities. 


Gulf’s new Lighthouse Station is 
tops — even for Miami luxury... 


TIP TO FLORIDA skippers head- 
ing north: when you strike Chesa- 
peake Bay, lay over at Annapolis for 
a day or so. Get rid of your sea-legs 
by strolling around one of the most 
historic towns. on the seaboard. 
Naval Academy, landmarks and 
scenery galore. 


The Annapolis Yacht Yards, Inc., 
there, offer every facility — including 
expert repair service for any boat 
ailment that may have developed en 
route. Yachts up to 125 feet. 

Advertisement 
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Handsome Binders for Your Copies of 


Yachting 


i Romavess BINDERS were designed especially for Y acutT1Nc. 

They are strong and durable and particularly attractive. 
Handsomely embossed in a blue-green sea tint which makes 
a special‘appeal to every sailor. Each binder holds six copies 
of YacuTin. It is very simple to insert each copy as received, 





keeping them neat, clean, intact and in consecutive order. 
Ideal for handy reference. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


One Binder (for 6 copies) $1.75 Two Binders (for 12 copies) $3.00 


Postage 25 cents additional 
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Subscription Department: 
YacuTINnG, 205 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


There are enclosed $........ for one (_] two [|] binders to be sent to 


City and State 
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For YOURSELF 


or Your Nautical Friend 


A Subscription for 


YACHTING 


FOR THE POWER BOAT MAN, THE WINDJAMMER, 
THE CRUISING MAN OR THE RACING MAN 


One Year, $4.00 


(Two Years, $7.00; Three Years, $10.00) 
SINGLE COPY PRICE OF 50c EQUALS $6.00 A YEAR 


(Canadian Postage, 50c a Year Additional; Foreign Postage, $1.00 a Year Additional) 


City and State 


. 

| Subscription Department: 

' Yacutine, 205 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

. 

: There are enclosed $.......... for a one year [], two year (], 
‘three year [_] subscription to be sent to 
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the hull is well fitted and strongly 
fastened, she will soon show signs of 
weakness and will age with consid- 
erable rapidity. 

Before lightly deciding that a 
really fast boat is wanted, it will 
be well to consider whether the 
extra speed is necessary or not. 
The demand for high speed compli- 
cates the designer’s task and, as 
said above, adds greatly to the cost 
of the finished boat. Upkeep, too, 
is more expensive. Is the result 
worth the additional cost? For 
cruising, a slow boat can cover a 
lot of water in a day’s run and 
without burning up a lot of fuel in 
the process. How often is it actually 
necessary for a cruiser to make a 
port-to-port run at high speed? 
Often she makes the run at top 
speed — and then swings at her 
anchor through the whole after- 
noon, all hands loafing under the 
awnings. I have read of a wealthy 
Englishman who once owned a fast 
steam yacht. After a season or two 
of cruising, he got so bored that his 
pleasure was to write himself a let- 
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ter and then try to beat His Maj. 
esty’s mails to the next port! 

And how often do we see & boat 
that can travel at a speed of 29 
knots or better, merely jogging 
along at 13 or 14. If she had been 
designed for the lower speed, the 
owner would have had more cruis- 
ing accommodations, more elbow 
room below and would have spent 
much less money for the boat. She 
would also cost him less to maintain, 

Commuters, of course, are differ. 
ent. They have to make a fairly 
short trip in a short time and they 
are designed and built to that end, 
And they are expensive. But for the 
ordinary cruiser, the boat in whicha 
man takes his pleasure on the 
water, it has always seemed to me 
that speed is an overrated quality, 
Much of the fun of cruising is in 
poking around from one harbor to 
the next without trying to make 
any record runs or cover the ground 
faster than the next fellow. Days 
spent in port have their pleasure, 
too. 

What’s your hurry? 


The Shakedown Cruise of 
The “Lucky Five” 


(Continued from page 40) 


The weather was good and the 
fish were there but for the first time 
in years we couldn’t get decent bait. 
We had been fishing with two-day- 
old herring that were red at the gill 
covers and mackerel that were so 
small that I wouldn’t have kept 
them for trout. Our bait man had 
driven down as far as Pubnico and 
still there weren’t any herring in the 
nets. 

The bait situation gets Black to 
thinking and he starts whittling 
on a piece of seasoned spruce I had 
on board. Pretty soon he calls for 
paint and I brought out the stuff 
I had been using to touch up the 
boat. He’d made what he called a 
plug, about eight inches long with a 
big hook hanging on the bottom and 
the leader coming out through a 
hole in the groove he’d cut in the 
front. The way he had it painted, it 
looked just like a herring in the 
water. And wiggle? That thing swam 
better than any herring I ever sewed 
ona hook. I still have it in the cabin 
and we can put it on today in case 
we run out of bait. I thought he 
was crazy but he said there were 
enough boats dragging dead herring 
around and he wanted to do some- 
thing different. Over went that plug 
and pretty soon he dragged ina 
pollock that must have had a hard 
time getting its mouth around the 
thing. At least a pollock had been 
fooled by it and I quit trying to get 
him to take it off. 

He felt he had a better chance of 
getting a strike on that than on the 


poor bait we had even if he didn’t 
think he had as much chance to- hook 
a fish that took it. They won’t hang 
on to a thing like that like they will 
to a herring. Sure enough, he gota 
strike and it was the only strike 
anyone got that day. It took the 
rod down hard a:d started the line 
going off the reel but I guess he 
never was hooked. The wooden pat 
of it must have kept the hook from 
getting a hold. 

The fishing was poor and every: 
one around the club was getting 
grouchy. Our own party and erey 
were beginning to get into tha 
sullen sort of mood where no one 
talks much. oo 

The sixth day was Sunday. ” 













don’t like to fish on Sundays as the 
father wants us to come to chureh. 
There’s a superstition up here that 
if a boat goes out on Sunday she 
won’t have any luck for the rest o! 
the week. They left it up to me to 
decide whether or not I’d go out. I'd 
been putting in so many hours doing 
nothing but thinking of how to get 
a tuna in the boat that I figured ! 
wouldn’t think of anything else all 
day so I might as well fish. It was 
foggy and the rollers were coming 
in on a breeze from the south’ard. 
The rip was beginning to pile a lot 
of white on the waves it made when 
we got out there at eight in the 
morning. At nine ten we had al- 
other strike and Black says: “This 
is the one we get.”’ 

I didn’t like the way that fish 
started off. He acted like one of 
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A New 24-foot 
Auxiliary Cruising Sloop 

















A smart little yacht, sturdily built. Fast 
and able, with surprisingly roomy cabin 
accommodations. Excellent one-design 
class boat for all-round usage. Reason- 
ably priced. 
We also build: 
Keel and Shoal, 20-foot Aux. Sloop 
Keel and Shoal, 28-foot Aux. Sloop 
And very fine 37-foot Fast Modern 
Cutter suitable for ocean and ’long- 
shore racing. 


SIDNEY DAVIES 
Yacht Builder 


EAST ROCKAWAY, L. I., N. Y. 
Telephone: Rockville Centre 6697 


Builder of good yachts up to 50 feet 
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PEIRCE & KILBURN 


has the equipment to service 
commercial vessels as 
well as yachts 


Weight of this wheel is 2240 Ibs. 


We are now laying down the third 


Bluenose, Jr." to be cutter rigged. For 
May delivery, 


Orders for Spring fitting and replace- 
ments are now coming in. Last minute 


Outfitting is not always to the yachtsman’s 
advantage. 


PEIRCE & KILBURN CORP. 
Fairhaven, Massachusetts 


MeN cone: 








those middle sized devils that run 
and run. He never kept a straight 
course like a big fish will do at least 
part of the time. And he was a regu- 
lar devil. I thought I could run this 
boat up on any tuna that swam but 
for the first two hours we never got 
closer to him than 200 yards. That 
meant that we were playing him on 
the 24-thread line, which is about 
the size of the twine we use to sew 
up the herring and not much 
stronger. The fog had closed in on 
us and we went out with the tide. 
After the second hour, the heavier 
line of the last hundred yards began 
to show at the reel. 

Everything was working well. The 
boat was doing her job and this 
Black was right on his toes all the 
time. But the fish just wouldn’t 
wear down. I never saw such a fish 
before and I hope that no one on 
this boat ever hooks another like 
him. One of them is enough. 
Finally, when the fish slows down so 
that we can get within forty yards 
of him, I saw something that almost 
gave me heart failure. It was the 
splice. 

I had made a splice in the line 
we had used on the other tuna 
where he’d found what looked like 
a weak spot in the line and broken 
it stretching it across his chest. I 
had put the wrong reel on the rod 
when I’d set it up in the morning 
and Black was playing this fish on 
that old line. I could just see that 
splice coming apart any second. It 
was the first mistake any of us had 
made and the thought that it might 
keep us from getting the fish had me 
so nervous that I went over and sat 
down for a while. 

Black saw it, too, but he smiled 
at me and said “‘It’s nice to see that 
old splice. That means we’re close 
to him.” 

Close to him. Yes, we were close 
to him but by that time he’d been 
on over four hours and at any mo- 
ment he might run foul of an old 
lobster trap or something else drift- 
ing in the water. The splice came in 
and out of the guides fifty times in 
the next hour and a half, I guess. I 
began to have some hope again 
when Black could stop the fish and 
make him change his course. It was 
almost three o’clock then and the 
fish had been on nearly six hours. 

First thing I knew, I saw break- 
ers ahead in the fog and just about 
quit right then. Those breakers were 
the Soldiers Ledge tide rip. That’s 
the worst one around here. I could 
hear the groaner going and I knew 
we were headed for the worst part 
of it. Right into it we went. Big 
slate colored waves, with foam on 
their tops and the water boiling 
around among them. The change 
of tide had carried us back to three 
miles from where we had started 
but it had brought 'us to the one 
place I feared the most. 

While those big waves tossed us 
around on top, that tuna was taking 
a good rest in the eddies on the 


bottom. We couldn’t stay near him, 
what with the waves and the eddies 
and his swimming around. We finally 
came out of it but in that half hour 
the fish had freshened up quite a 
lot. Black kept right at it. How he 
kept it up I don’t know. There 
wasn’t one minute during the whole 
time that he wasn’t on his toes. 
And the last two or three hours he 
had done some real work. Nobody 
gets a tuna like that up to the boat 
without doing a lot of it. 

It was the first one of those wild, 
crazy fish that has ever been brought 
up to the boat. They’ve had them 
on for hours and hours but they’ve 
always lost them in the end. One 
man worked twelve hours and then 
had to give up. When the line stayed 
directly below us, I knew that the 
fish was just about dead. I didn’t 
know whether the line was strong 
enough to bring him up. When I 
looked over and saw him I almost 
fell over. He was pretty big! I 
looked for the line to break any sec- 
ond. He was on his side paddling 
slowly. Black worked him up like 
steps on a ladder. Each time his 
head would lift, he’d get a few inches 
of line and hold it while his sidewise 
movement lifted the fish’s body. 
Time and again he did it. Nothing 
ever pleased me so much to touch as 
that leader. Then Henry got his 
hands on it, too. And Lawrence 
came aft and put the first gaff into 
him. Henry and I got gaffs. He was 
ours, then. 

Six hundred and sixty pounds on 
the tested scales at the wharf. He 
missed by one being the largest fish 
ever taken here on rod and line but 
he was a record for that light tackle. 
And all the other captains have 
wished ever since that they’d been 
the ones to take him out. People will 
see these movies the lecturer took 
of that fish. He was grinding away 
with his camera all the time, you 
know, and when they’ve seen that 
movie and come up here to fish they 
ask for me for a captain. That was a 
lucky fish for me. The fifth one he 
struck and the first one he landed. 
That’s where the boat got her name, 
the Lucky Five. 

See that feller in the gray boat 
over there? That’s Marsden. They’re 
headed out for the rip at the Outer 
Ball, too. He put in the rest of last 
season and all of this, so far, trying 
to bring in a record fish but all he 
does is make the boys like him, less 
and less all the time. I think he’ll 
get so discouraged he’ll quit fishing 
entirely before he gets through. He’s 
put in sixty-four days since then 
and has only brought in one fish over 
500 pounds. And it took him all 
day to land that one on 54-thread 
line. 

I hear that Black is setting new 
time records for landing big fish 
down in Newfoundland on the light 
stuff he uses. He was some shucks 
as a beginner, and by now, I guess, 
he must be one of the smartest of 
the lot. 
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Plastic Wood is actual wood in putty 
form; that dries to hard, permanent 
wood. Owners of yachts and row boats 
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felt need for lasting, water-proof re- 
pairs at low cost. Fixes loose bolts, 
dented stems, splintered plank ends, 
and 1001 other things. 

Get the genuine in cans or tubes at 
ship chandler, paint, hardware and 
10¢ stores. 
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Developing a Cruiser of Simple Type 


(Continued from page 49) 


dory. When the forms had been set 
up, my house carpenter framed and 
planked her in two weeks with only 
occasional help from me. At the last 
moment, we decided that she did 
not have enough sheer so we added 
a strake shaped three inches higher 
at the stem than at the stern. This 
was the only spiling in her construc- 
tion. Fortunately, the heads of the 
frames stuck up far enough to make 
it possible. I am sorry now that we 
did not give her even a little more 
lift forward, and shall do so in the 
next one. 

The cabin house is straight sided 
but the cockpit coamings are sprung 
to the shape of the sides. I could 
have saved myself a lot of labor by 
making cabin side and coaming all 
one piece and letting it run straight 
fore and aft. My objection to this 
was that it would, of course, narrow 
the trunk and cockpit amidships, 
just where you want room the most. 
But I found later that a wider strip 
of deck at that point would have 
been comforting when she dipped 
her rail, and the cabin proved so 
surprisingly roomy, without any 
centerboard ‘bisecting it, that a few 
inches less width of house would 
hardly matter. The deck and cabin 
top were of two pieces of Masonite, 
cut to shape and fastened on top of 
close spaced deck beams, and set 
along the edges in cold water glue. 
It has proved a light, strong and 
watertight deck. I did, however, 
make the mistake of laying it 
smooth side up and it was so slip- 
pery that a cat slid overboard when 
it was wet. 

I purposely made the cabin small 
in order to enjoy a roomy cockpit, 
and that has proved capacious be- 
yond my hopes. An average per- 
son can stretch out full length along 
one of the side seats or athwart- 
ships. There is a solid bulkhead 
which ties her together at the after 
end of the cabin and a thwart far- 
ther aft which serves as partners for 
the mizzenmast. This divides the 
cockpit in two, with a ‘passenger 
well”? amidships and stern sheets 
aft. As all sheets lead aft, she can be 
handled easily by the helmsman 
without interfering with or being 
interfered with by his guests. In a 
boat only 23 feet long over all that 
is sometimes a boon. 

For a relatively narrow, sharp 
hull, the jib-headed ketch rig virtu- 
ally decreed itself. The center of ef- 
fort is low and the heeling moment 
comparatively light. In my quest of 
simplicity, I at first ran my jibstay 
to the stemhead, but later found 
that the jib sets better with the stay 
about a foot out on a bowsprit 
whose main function had been to 
carry 4 roller chock for my anchor 
cable. The whole rig was quite small 
but, fortunately, the mainmast 


which I picked up had room for five 
feet more hoist so I had a “sum- 
mer” mainsail cut to take advan- 
tage of the extra height. That was 
why the original mainsail appears to 
be reefed in one of the photographs, 
Another shows a “‘lateen yard top- 
sail’? with which we experimented 
successfully. On a broad reach, we 
found a jib topsail effective. 

So much for description; now for 
the craft’s performance and the 
reasons therefor. Nearly everyone 
who saw her a-building predicted 
she would be crank and even I was 
not without misgivings. With only 
5 feet beam on bottom and no 
counter, a 24-foot stick seemed too 
much to ask her to carry. The first 
keel was 28 inches deep and had 
500 pounds of iron on the bottom. 
The center of this lay about 31 
inches below the water line. (The 
hull drew 6 inches amidships.) As it 
happened, the first day I sailed her 
in a good breeze I had several 
guests aboard, including two young 
children. It came on a fresh sou- 
wester and I was on pins and 
needles all the way across the Sound 
as she seemed tender in a quarter- 
ing sea. I was almost afraid to haul 
on my wind, but when I had to do 
so I found that she laid her rail 
awash and hung there. Even with 
sheets down hard and wind abeam, 
she would go no further. 

Nevertheless, she did feel to me 
a trifle tender (though just what 
produced that sensation I cannot 
say) and she needed more sail to do 
any good in light airs, so I deter- 
mined not to stop at half measures. 
I had an 800-pound shoe cast and 
substituted that for the 500- 
pounder. This keel casting, by the 
way, was the only business ¢on- 
nected with the boat that annoyed 
me. I had to pay seven cents 4 
pound for an ingot that had little 
more shape than a section of two- 
by-four. This was all out of line and 
I first tried to beat it by pouring 4 
keel of reinforced concrete, but the 
weight was not: sufficiently con- 
centrated to suit me. I intend to try 
it again, however, if the abnormal 
price of metal continues. At any 
rate, the addition of 300 pounds 
made a different feeling boat of her 
—and that without putting her 
down appreciably in the water. She 
had now all the stability that she 
needed. ; 

In studying the dynamics of this 
craft, I had early come to the cot 
clusion that she would sail best atal 
angle of heel between 20 and 30 de- 
grees. It was desirable that she take 
that much list quite easily —but 
no more. I found now that this ws 
precisely the effect I had secured; 
with her shoal depth of hull and 
narrow bottom, she had little 
initial stability and would start t 
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heel in a light breeze. But when she 
got over to about 20 degrees, her 
weather chine lifted out and the 
leverage of her weighted keel began 
to operate — and all Hades could 
not shove her down any further. At 
this angle her rail was barely awash 
and the cockpit coaming was well 
out. However, the most remarkable 
thing about it was that as soon as 
the vessel started to heel the tend- 
ency to slap, which she shares with 
all flat bottom craft, diminished 
rapidly; and as soon as she listed 
well over it disappeared entirely. 
Not only did she not slap but she 
would go to windward against a 
steep sea with less fuss than any 
round bilge boat that I have ever 
known. Moreover, wonder of won- 
ders, she would actually go to wind- 
ward of “where she looked.” As I 
have never known’ a boat of any 
type which would consistently do 
this (without help from a lee bow 
tide) I felt quite skeptical about the 
performance and feared that per- 
haps there was a hook in her keel. 
Trial soon established the fact, how- 
ever, that she did it equally well on 
either tack. 

Anyone who has attempted this 
under similar conditions knows 
what a discouraging thing it is. 
Usually your mark shows farther 
and farther on the weather bow as 


you approach it. But this time, tomy 
astonishment and intense relief, I 
found it going the other way. The 
little boat literally climbed to wind- 
ward and I had ceased to worry 
about the reef long before we reached 
it. I passed it with sheets started 
and a comfortable weather gauge. 

The only way I can explain this is 
that a boat of such model rides on 
her chine so that the curve of her 
side is constantly forcing her to 
windward; she is sharp enough to 
do this without checking. We re- 
peated the performance many times 
and I found she would even do it 
under jib and jigger when it was 
blowing hard enough. Indeed, the 
harder it blew the better she be- 
haved; it was only in an air too light 
to give her any angle of heel that she 
had trouble. For such occasions 
I improvised the ‘‘lateen topsail” 
that shows in one of the pictures. 

I am not publishing the lines of 
this boat for the reason that I am 
discussing a type rather than a 
specific design— which may be 
subject to further refinement. In 
view of her proved qualities of 
weatherliness and comfort, com- 
bined with a fair turn of speed, and 
her utter simplicity of construction, 
I consider her a type that will re- 
ward further development and 
study. 


A Training Schooner for Canada’s Navy 


(Continued from page 52) 


carries twelve sails in all: outer jib, 
jib, forestaysail (or ‘‘jumbo’’), fore, 
main, mizzen (or spanker), three 
gaff topsails, one jib topsail (or fly- 
ing jib), and two fisherman’s stay- 
sails. 

The gaff topsails necessitate 
having men aloft on the fore and 
main to shift over sheet and tack 
when going about. Fisherman’s 
staysails can be handled from the 
deck. All lower sails are fitted with 
reef points, for evolution purposes 
rather than for safety. For the same 
reason, the rigging of the topmasts 
is so arranged that they can be 
struck at sea. 

The general purpose underlying 
the sail design is that, once the 
mizzen and outer jib are furled, the 
ship becomes a “‘knockabout”’ and 
all sails can be handled from in- 
board. This is important because on 
many occasions the crew will con- 
sist of inexperienced youths and 
boys. Another advantage of this rig 
— providing that the ship is prop- 
erly handled — is that she will jog 
to windward when hove to under 
forestaysail and with one driving 
sail aft. 

Two 27-foot whaleboats built in 
Shelburne, Nova Scotia, to British 
Admiralty specifications, and one 
13’6” dinghy are carried. Davits for 
the whaleboats are fitted on each 
side between the main and mizzen. 


The boats may be secured either 
inboard or outboard. The upper 
deck was designed to be as clear as 
possible to allow for recreation, 
especially boxing and wrestling. 
The main engine is a 120 hp. 
4-cylinder Petter Diesel, giving a 
speed of about 7 knots in calm 
weather. The shaft is fitted with a 
sailing clutch. Nine tons of fuel are 
carried in tanks in the engine room. 
The auxiliaries consist of two 8 
hp. single-cylinder Petter Diesels, 
each driving a 244 kw. dynamo. 
A total of 5 kw. is available for 
radio, searchlight, galley, refriger- 
ator, heating boiler and lighting. 
The galley range is oil-burning, 
using electricity for supply of air 
and fuel. It also supplies hot water 
for washing and general purposes. 
A small oil-burning, electrically 
controlled heating boiler supplies 
steam radiators in all living spaces. 
Twelve tons of fresh water are car- 
ried in two tanks under the galley. 
The permanent crew consists of 
fourteen ratings, twelve of whom 
can be accommodated in a mess 
deck under the forecastle. Twenty- 
four ratings under training can be 
accommodated in the main mess 
deck amidships: The petty officers’ 
mess deck, situated on the starboard 
side abaft the main mess deck, 
holds five men. Every man is sup- 
plied with a fairly roomy locker and 
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fect boat for young sailors. 
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to handle. Rig it for sailing — 
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a tough sheathing of water-tight 


Models for every use. Take a 
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FREE CATALOG gives pictures and 
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New Columbian 
YACHT CLOSET 


Bronze Construction, compact, simple in design, 
quiet. Pump installed near engine runs on present 
boat batteries. Thoroughly dependable. You can 
afford one at this popular price. 


Complete for 6v Battery 
Modernizing present bowl 


Push 
Button 
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Write ihe full information 
COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 
236 N. Main St., Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 





SMALL SAIL BOATS 
FROM S20 UP! 


x Write to CAPE COD, largest manu- 
facturers of small sail boats in America, for 
handsomely illustrated folder showing fifteen 
different models. 


CAPE COD SHIPBUILDING CORP. 


Wareham, Mass. 


“CAPE COD” BOATS 





stowage for boots and oilskins. The 
total stowage per man is actually 
about one cubic foot greater than 
that allowed to each member of the 
crew of a modern British destroyer. 

The officers’ quarters consist of a 
small wardroom, two cabins, pan- 
try, toilet and shower. The ward- 
room and cabins are panelled in 
spruce. An extra compartment, 
opposite the petty officers’ mess, is 
available where four officers under 
training can sling if required. 

Two three-pounder saluting guns 
will eventually be carried on the 
forecastle, where the deck has been 
specially strengthened. The maga- 
zine is situated under the main 
mess deck. A small wireless office 
on forward side of the main mess 
deck contains transmitters and re- 
ceivers for both long and short wave 
communication. 

During her sailing trials, Venture 
logged 12 knots with lowers only, 
with a moderate breeze on the 
quarter. 


YACHTING 


With regard to the differences 
between Venture and Bluenose pve- 
viously referred to, Venture’s kee! is 
slightly longer in order that the 
rudderpost could be placed nearer 
the vertical to allow for the pro- 
peller. The depth of the keel is seven 
inches less than that of Bluenose 
to allow Venture to visit the Great 
Lakes if necessary. (When Bluenose 
visited the Great Lakes, she had to 
remove her keel shoe.) Above water, 
the quick rise of Bluenose’s ‘sheer 
forward is done away with, and the 
sheer sweeps evenly aft in a grace- 
ful curve. 

Bluenose has only two masts and 
about the same area of canvas. The 
three-masted rig was chosen for 
Venture as making sail handling a 
simpler matter. This is important in 
view of the youth and inexperience 
of the crews she will carry in her 
role of training vessel. 

At present, Venture is painted 
royal blue, with a gold line and 
white boot-topping. 


A Thousand Miles of Coral 


(Continued from page 44) 


model is pretty well standardized 
and, though able, they are rather 
wet sailers and they are seldom 
well kept. 

For two years I have been criti- 
cized for the absence of backstays 
on Igdrasil. Here at Thursday Is- 
land it was a pleasure to be among 
sailors, and good sailors too, who 
probably wouldn’t know a backstay 
if they saw one. None of the luggers 
carry them. They also omit many 
other non-essentials such as navi- 
gational lights. With more than a 
dozen craft at anchor, Igdrasil 
carried the only riding light! 
Though anchored farthest from 
shore, I felt the other craft were 
crowding uncomfortably close. 
Then, one dark night, I awoke to 
hear the rattle of jib hanks as a sail 
was taken in almost under our 
counter. A lugger, entirely devoid of 
lights, was rounding to in the small 
space between us and the unlighted 
ship next inshore! Over went their 
light anchor with forty fathoms of 
heavy chain dumped right on top 
of it in the regular Thursday Island 
fashion. : 

I have heard arguments that a 
ketch cannot work to windward 
under jib and mizzen. Certainly 
Igdrasil cannot do so but these 
luggers can, and often with a reefed 
mizzen at that. At T. I., where the 
currents are such that trolling at 
anchor is a common practice, I have 
seen a Sunday picnic party, sail 
off on a lugger without even a 
mainsail aboard. They came back 
all right, too, and that without an 
engine. 

Most of the long distance voy- 
agers have passed by Thursday 


Island, and there are people there 
who remember them all, even back 
to Captain Slocum. Strangely 
enough, it is the evil that men do 
that lives after them and here, as 
elsewhere, there was always some- 
one anxious to give us the low-down 
on our predecessors! 

The most interesting story on the 
Australian coast was that of the 
yacht Gullmarn. Though her cruise 
was only from Sydney to Singapore, 
she will always be remembered 
along this coast as the boat that 
was undermanned and overwoli- 
aned! I often wonder what stories 
will be told about us. 

At Thursday Island I stowed the 
new mainsail and bent on the old 
sloop’s mainsail, recut to fit. It 
looked rough but it set well and was 
good enough for the trade wind 
crossing of the Indian Ocean. 

Leaving the harbor by the west- 
ern entrance, I mounted the light- 
board to look for the first of the 
channel buoys. It was not to be 
seen but there was a peculiar swirl 
in the water. As we flashed by, ! 
saw the large metal buoy, towed at 
least a foot under water by the eur- 
rent! The tidal influences of the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans meet 
here and the resulting currents are 
sometimes astonishing. 

Soon we were passing Booby 
Island and all those spreading reels 
were astern. Mentally reviewilg 
the previous thousand miles, we 
to agree with that Brisbane geol- 
gist; a man would have to be a 
awful ass to hit one of them. 

Thus we sailed out into the Art 
fura Sea looking for those fabled 
sea snakes. 


(To be continued) 
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REGATTA 
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The ‘‘Mojave’s” whaler and the sinking ‘‘Augusta Verde” 


Miami to Nassau in a Freshening Breeze 


(Continued from page 55) 


caused her batteries to break loose, 
threatening fire and putting the 
lights and bilge pump out of com- 
mission. She turned back to Miami. 
As the Alden-designed 65-footer had 
raced to Nassau in 1936 and 1937, 
first with a wishbone rig and then as 
a yawl, everyone was interested in 
what she would do as a cutter. 
She was badly missed. 

Already sail was being reduced. 
San Cristobal was sighted with her 
Genoa taken in and her mainsail 
down for reefing. Soon, with three 
lowers, she was again off on the port 
tack toward Bimini. 

Pandora radioed at 4:49 that 
Vandal had withdrawn and was re- 
turning to Miami. With wind and 
sea still rising, this was good judg- 
ment on the part of the skipper of 
this 26-foot cutter, though she had 
suffered no casualties of ship or crew. 

Meanwhile, Stormy Weather had 
worked up into an excellent lead 
with Sonny abeam to leeward. 
At five, Stormy tied down two reefs, 
all that were possible, in her main- 
sail and while it was down her 


Kenyon log showed a two-knot 


increase in speed with only head- 
sails and mizzen. From then on, 
barring accidents, it was Stormy’s 
race. Built in 1934 from Sparkman 
& Stephens designs, she was sailed 
by her owner with Ducky Endt as 
mate, backed by Seward Johnson, 
Joe Blagden and Alex Morgan. She 
was just out after a thorough two 
weeks’ overhaul. 

The whole fleet hoped to gain 
relief from the head seas in the lee 
of the Bimini reefs as night fell. 
Stormy, sailing close enough to get a 


definite fix from the North Bimini 
Light, was enabled to lay a compar- 
atively sheltered course northward 
for Great Isaac which she reached 
about 11:00 p.m. Keeping on past 
the light, she came about shortly 
after midnight for a 70-mile port 
tack eastward to Stirrup Cay. The 
others, not so sure of their positions 
and further offshore, were exposed 
to the full force of the 30-mile wind 
and sea. 

At one o’clock, Abenaki passed 
Great Isaac five minutes ahead of 
Augusta Verde which was carrying 
all four lowers and holding her own 
in the windward work against the 
newer boats. This was good going 
for the Alden-designed Abenaki 
which dates back to 1930 and was 
new to these waters. At daybreak, 
Stormy was twenty miles east of 
Great Isaac with Sonny seven miles 
back on her lee quarter and Augusta 
Verde four miles further back and to 
the north. Abenaki was hugging the 
Gingerbread Ground, to the south- 
ward and astern of Sonny. 

Pandora radioed at 8:15 a.m. that 
Caprice was withdrawing and re- 
turning to Port Everglades. The 
Roué-designed 56-foot ketch from 
Long Island Sound had the owner’s 
wife along, and the committee was 
relieved to hear of the skipper’s 
decision, 

Augusta Verde signaled shortly 
after noon for Mojave to stand by. 
The wind, which had been at its 
worst during the night and eased 
somewhat by morning, had picked 
up to 22 knots. Two of the schoon- 
er’s crew could be made out at the 
pumps but she was still making 

















“HIGH SEAS" 
COMMODORE WM. H. PICKEN, JR. 
Owner and Skipper 





Winner of Commodore Corry 
Trophy, Great South Bay, 1937. 


Winner of 2 Firsts and 1 Second in 
the Atlantic Coast Star Class 
Championships, 1937—the 
only boat to win 2 First Places in 
this series. 


LOUIS J. LARSEN 


YACHT SAILMAKER 
50 Warren St., to 120 Chambers St. 


New York 


Sail Loft a City Block Long 
Finest in America 




















First form 


BIG GAMES 
Fishing at Sea 


ME Fittest ee mesg . ; 
Your Line for Big or Little Fish 
RS. MICHAEL LERNER’S Bimini 
blue marlin above weighed 424 Ibs.; 

a later catch, last season, weighed 460. On 
the same last year’s trip, Mr. Lerner’s 
heaviest blue marlin weighed 537 Ibs... . 
Off Nova Scotia last summer, John S. 
Martin, Editor of Time, set a new North 
American record with a tuna weighing 
821 lbs. All of these large fish were taken 
on Ashaway Original Cuttyhunk Lines. 
Very large ocean game fish were also 
taken by S. Kip Farrington, Jr. and Mrs. 
Farrington, Mr. and Mrs. Francis H. Low, 
R. S. Schenk and others, on this same 
famous Ashaway Line. Hand laid, of best 
obtainable linen. Guaranteed wet test 
strength 3 lbs. to each thread. All sizes and 
lengths. Get yours from your tackle man. 


May we send you our catalog? 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mig. Co. 
Box 816, Ashaway, Rhode Island 


Always Buy Only 

















Tides the” Wh ‘eit of etn Becting 
THE SYNCHRO-LOCK 


Here's what one Engineer vse says: 


“The first time that the engines 
were synchro-locked under way, 
my skipper signalled to the engine 
room to find out what had hap- 
pened to cause one engine to stop. 
He was amazed when told that 
there was nothing wrong, but . 
that we had simply synchro- 
locked the engines. 

. another ‘step forward for 
smoother and pleasanter twin 
screw operation of motor cruisers.’ 
Husert M. Girrexs 


SYNCHRO-LOCK INC. 
131 State St., Boston, Mass. 

















There's a Viking Marine Paint for every boat . . 
above or below the waterline. Ask for color card 


OLIVER JOHNSON & CO., INC. 
Marine Division PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








For Safety’s Sake 


Use a“Cop-Painted” 
\ PLYMOUTH MOORING LINE 


To insure safety of your craft and to prolong the life of your Mooring 
Line in infested waters, we recommend Plymouth “Cop-Painted”’ 
Mooring Lines, which are treated with an exclusive Plymouth for- 
mula, offering maximum protection against the attack of ship worms 
and marine bacteria that otherwise quickly destroy rope... Plymouth 
“Cop-Painted” Mooring Lines come parcelled with canvas, served 
and spliced at the boat end, and with galvanized thimble fitted and 
spliced at the chain end. Eight sizes: 214” to 414” circ. 

Six lengths: 4 to 9 fathoms. Larger sizes made to order. 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 


North Plymouth, Mass., and Welland, Canada 


Sales Branches: New York, Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Chicago, N ew Orleans, San Francisco. 





Dishwashing, 
Fresh Water and 
Laundry with this 
superior Paper- 
ware to order, 
with Owner’s 
Flags in colors 
10-inch grease-proof 
blates, without print- 
ing, are $12.50 per 
carton of 250 
Immediate delivery 


Varnished surface of 10%4-inch ‘seg 7 makes them grease-proof and ideal for hot foods. 
6-, 8- and 12-0z. waxed cups for all hot or iced drinks. Towels are very absorbent, 
leave no lint. Napkins, dinner and cocktail size. 


Price list BRENNIG’S OWN, Inc. 


stablished 1905 
on Request 501 Fifth Aceume at 42nd St., New York 


Mail Orders 
Receive Prompt 
Attention 





YACHTING. 


‘‘Augusta Verde”’ being towed toward Nassau by the “‘ Mojave” 


excellent time under her four lowers. 
She asked course and distance to 
Great Stirrup Cay which we gave 
her, E 4 N 23 miles. The crew re- 
ported leaks. but said they would 
continue in the race. Forty minutes 
later, Augusta Verde’s sails were 
suddenly dropped and Mojave was 
asked to send a boat. Two boats 
went over and returned through the 
choppy seas, bringing the entire 
crew of twelve and the black cat. 
The less superstitious pointed out 
that her yellow spots took the curse 
off the cat, but even so, there she 
was. 

Augusta Verde, 78 feet long, was 
the largest boat in the race and she 
was by far the oldest, having been 
built in 1901 from designs by B. B. 
Crowninshield. The crew reported 
that she had begun leaking forward 
about two o’clock Wednesday morn- 
ing. Driving her at top speed into 
the heavy head seas had opened 
her seams and, though they had at 
first held it even, for the last couple 
of hours the water had come in too 
fast for the pumps. Whether she 
could have made her proposed trip 
around the world under calmer con- 
ditions is another question. Mojave 
took her in tow and set course for 
Great Stirrup about four thirty, 
hoping to get into protected waters 
before she filled. She continued to 
settle, however, and at 8:20 p.m., 
while still 14 miles from Great 
Stirrup, Augusta Verde went down 
in the full glare of the searchlights. 
Commander Abel gave orders to 
cut the towline and resume speed. 

Pandora radioed at 1:00 p.m. 
Wednesday that Sewanna had 
withdrawn from the race and gone 
into Bimini about noon. The 56- 
foot Alden schooner, built in 1930, 
was down from Montauk Point for 
her first winter racing. 


Stormy Weather rounded Stirrup 
at 4:45 and broke out her jib top- 
sail for the 55-mile reach to the 
finish. She logged just over nine 
knots for the entire last leg to finish 
strong at 11:43:43 Wednesday 
night, winner for the second year in 
succession. Her elapsed time was 
34:48:43 as against her own time of 
30:14:30 last year, and the course 
record of 20:19:40, made by Va- 
marie in 1936. 

Sonny, after putting in two reefs 
late Tuesday afternoon, split her 
staysail just off Great Isaac and 
was limited to her No. 2 jib topsail 
for the rest of the race. She fin- 
ished at 4:14:46 Thursday morning. 
James Peirce handled her at the 
start although George M. Pynchon 
was in the afterguard. This was the 
Sparkman. & Stephens  cutter’s 
third try for the Nassau Trophy 
and Colonel Peirce, who bought 
her in time for the 1937 race, madea 
much better showing with her this 
year. 

Abenaki sailed into Nassau at 
10:24 Thursday morning having 
torn her two working headsails to 
shreds during the bad weather on 
Tuesday night. Under the direction 
of her mate, Mason Rumney, her 
storm trysail was fitted with snaps 
and set upside down to fill the fore 
triangle and bring her in to win the 
Clarke Trophy. Modestly termed 
by the inventor a Rumney Sprasm, 
it certainly clicked. Also down from 
Detroit with Rumney were David 
Sloss and Herman Petzold and with 
the Davocks, father and son, they 
hada good time of it. 

Kitty Hawk suffered a serious 
loss, her cook simply not showing 
up the day of the race (there wert 
rumors of a clairvoyant’s being 
responsible) and then she lost all 
the slides off her mainsail. While 
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cK ANEATELES 


cOMET 





IMPROVED FOR 1938 
The new Skaneateles Comet is gen- 
erally conceded to be the very finest 
development in small sail boats ever 
offered. Investigate its exclusive 
features, such as double planking, 
mahogany frames, specially devel- 
oped fittings, and many, many more. 
No other boat of this type can com- 
pare with it either in sailing per- 
formance, quality of construction or 
the exceptional value offered. The 
very modest price will surprise you. 


SKANEATELES 


BOATS, INC. Box 2 
Skaneateles, N. Y. a Founded 1893 












SEAMFILLER 


will stop that Leak !!! 


Ferdico Seam Filler gives - 
you greater volume per 
pound — goes farther. Easy 
to use — goes into seams 
quickly —won’t tire your 
wrists. Brown in color, it 
takes paint perfectly — 
won’t bleed through. Re- 
mains plastic. The most 
economical, efficient, easily 
applied seam filler available 
— FERDICO. 


Write for booklet “How to 
Repuir Leaks in Your Boat” 


§ WW.Ferdinand £ Cp.Ine 











Robert W. Johnson, of Princeton, 
victorious ‘‘Stormy Weather,” and 


N. J., owner and skipper of the 
Mason Rumney, who came from 


Detroit to serve as mate of the schooner ‘‘Abenaki”’ 


these were being put back on, she 
spent eight hours marking time off 
Great Isaac. The Payne cutter, 
formerly Actaea, crossed the finish 
line at 3:54:05 Thursday afternoon. 
She was handled by Roger Robin- 
son, mate Timken, and navigator 
Charles Blackford, the combination 
first into Havana last March. 

San Cristobal suffered the loss of 
her owner, who was called back to 
Cincinnati, and carried on with 
Don Hilton in charge. The Burgess 
schooner, which won in her class 
two years ago, ran into all sorts of 
grief and checked in at half past one 


Friday morning. Naomi, brand new 
Roué ketch and up against the 
worst possible weather combination 
for her size and rig, continued 
pluckily on to finish late Friday 
night. With the air at 73 and the 
water at 76, she found it different 
from her native Nova Scotia. 

Pandora radioed that Carcline, 
feeling for the Coast Guard, Com- 
modore R. T. Symonette, and his 
committee of the Nassau Yacht 
Club, had withdrawn from the race 
and was hurrying on in under power. 
And, as her skipper remarked, it 
was quite a boat ride. 


Mramri-Nassavu Race 
Start, February 8, 1938, Distance 184 miles 


TIME 


Yacht Rig Owner Elapsed Corrected Position 
Nassau Trophy 
Stormy Weather Yawl R. W. Johnson 35:48:43 29:49:52 
Sonny Cutter A. E. Peirce 40:19:46 33:05:11 2 
Class A 
Abenaki Schooner H.N. Davock 46:29:05 38:01:28 3 1 
Kitty Hawk VII Cutter John Timken 51:59:05 42:03:14 4 2 
San Cristobal II Schooner J. W. Pape 61:41:00 51:15:31 5 3 
Naomi Ketch Charles Cox 77:32:00 55:59:30 6 4 
St. Claire Sloop Henry Summerfield Returned, disabled 
Winsome Too Cutter Harkness Edwards Returned, disabled 
Vandal Cutter W. T. Price, Jr. Returned 
Caprice Ketch J. J. Reiss Returned 
Sewanna Schooner Harrison Tweed Went into Bimini 
Augusta Verde Schooner F. A. Martin, Jr. Sank 
Caroline Ketch H. C. Bowen Disqualified, used engine 


The 14-Foot International One-Design Dinghy 


(Continued from page 67) 


The spars ‘are hollow, of spruce, 
and are grooved to take the bolt 
rope of the mainsail. The limit of 
height is 2214 feet above the gun- 
wale. The sail area is 225 square 
feet by the International Measure- 
ment Rule. The jib halliards must 
not be more than 14 feet above the 
gunwale. There are three sets of 
diamond shrouds, of .054-inch stain- 
less steel wire, and three sets of 
spreaders of duraluminum tubing, 
34’ diameter and ,” wall thick- 
ness. Halliards are 32” diameter 
6 by 7 wire. Spinnaker halliards are 
of cotton. Halliard winches are of 
aluminum for fresh water and 
bronze for salt water service. 


The mast is stepped on an in- 
clined plane set on the forward 
thwart. A push forward will tighten 
both shrouds and jibstay and a 
small pin locks the heel of the mast 
securely. The main boom is fitted 
with roller reefing gear and the 
mainsail can be reefed in 30 seconds 
while under way and the reef can be 
shaken out in 10 seconds, it is 
reported. 

In service, the boats are fast and 
lively and they are quickly growing 
in popularity. Information about 
them may be obtained from the 
14-Foot International Dinghy As- 
sociation, 97 Humboldt Street, 
Rochester, N.Y. * 
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Model of Edgartown Katama built for $100 


YOUR OWN BOAT 
Modeled to Order 


Send us plans and photographs of your 
boat and we will quote on a full-hulled 
model, complete in detail as shown. Our 
FREE CATALOG shows extensive vari- 
ety of stock scale models — liners, trans- 

orts, river boats, etc.— both full- 

ulled and waterline style, ranging from 
$4.75 up. In writing, give name of your 
favorite boat, 


VAN RYPER 


DEPT. D, VINEYARD HAVEN, MASS, 
(Island of Martha’s Vineyard) 








WEE-SCOT 


(Registered —U. S. Pat. Office) 


AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING 
SMALL SAILBOAT 


eye * 


Length 15’ 3’’, Beam 5’ 3’’, Draft 3’ 0” 
A SMALL BOAT WITH BIG BOAT 
SAILING QUALITIES 


Built Exclusively by 


Wm. EDGAR JOHN 
a4 ASSOCIATES 9 


YACHT BUILDERS AND ENGINEERS 
MILTON POINT, RYE, N. Y. 


New York Office: 
424 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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N PENNANT CLASS KEEL SLOOP 
F\ Registered Nation-Wide 

& Fast, non-sinkable, well-built — a family boat with 
\ ; the speed of a racer 


18-ft. Pennant Class Sloop, 18’ x 6’ 2” x 3’. 475-1b. fin keel, sail area 
165 sq. ft. Fast, able, dry. Price at this time $395, standard finish. 
Also built with centerboard. 


F. SCHNEIDER 


Builder of Sail Boats 
112-05 14th Avenue, College Point 
Long Island, N. Y. Tel. INdependence 3-1318 
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Complete plans and instruc- 
tions for building inexpen- 
sive two- and four-wheel 
trailers and lifting horses 
suitable for handling and 
transporting Pennant Class 
Sloops and all other keel 
and centerboard boats up 
to 20’ in length. Price $5. 
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TOPS THEM ALL/ 


Elastic Seam Composition No. 1 — For DECK SEAMS. 

Elastic Seam Composition No. 2 — For HULL SEAMS. 

Elastic Seam Paint — A Seam Primer. : 

Elastic Canvas Cement—For Cementing, Canvas, Linoleum, 
etc. 

Elastic Avio Aer-O-Nautic Liquid Marine Glue. 

Elastic Bedding Composition — Bedding Moldings, Hard- 
ware, etc. 

Elastic Trowel Cement — For Surfacing Wood, Iron, Steel, ete. 

Elastic Canvas Preservative — For Waterproofing, Canvas Covers, etc. 


Sits H. B. FRED KUHLS ‘itsuittaity: 





























COMFORTABLE SEAWORTHY 
YACHT CHAIRS 





















@ Ideal for cabin, deck, 
cockpit or bridge. Com- 
fortable. Convenient. Built 
~ Of selected air-dried hard- 
wood and solid brass fit- 
tings. Fold compactly for 
easy stowage. Write for 
catalog of yacht, clubhouse 
and lawn furniture. 


GOLD MEDAL FOLDING 
35Y — Mahoganitone fin- FURNITURE CoO. 


ish. Brass fittings. Khaki : ‘ 
cover. Rubber Sinaimadl 1713 Packard Ave., Racine, Wis. 


feet. 


Pilot Seat 
No. 138 


35Y DeLuxe — Same as Mahoganitone finish. Cad- 
35Y with chromium plated 


brass fittings and blue can- GoLp M E DAL — cuenes = aval 


vas Cover. 





Folding Furniture 


MUR-COP 


FOR A CLEAN BOTTOM 














For Protection 
Below the Waterline 


NO BARNACLES 
NO WORMS 
NO GRASS 


USE MUR-COP 


WESTCOTT, SLADE & BALCOM CO. 
PROVIDENCE RHODE ISLAND __ 











YACHTING 


Valspar “Scrubs Its Own” 


BECAUSE of the rapidly increasing demand on the part of boat owners 

for deck and topside paints that will withstand vigorous scrubbing, g 
scrubbing test was devised by the Valspar Laboratories, and run on Val. 
spar paints. 

Each test run in the machine exceeded by far the amount of scrubbing 
that the paint on the topsides or deck of any boat would ever receive ing 
season. Practically all of the soaps commonly used for ‘‘squeegee”’ scrub- 
bing of decks and topsides were used. Tests were run first with fresh water 
and soap, then with salt water and soap. 

The results of these laboratory tests are extremely interesting to boat 
owners. Regardless of whether the finish of the Valspar paint that was 
scrub-tested was of the gloss, semi-gloss or flat variety, the results were the 
same. The only visible result was that the semi-gloss and flat finishes came 
to a slightly higher gloss after hours and hours of scrubbing, due to the 
polishing action of the brush. In every instance, the paint film remained 
unchanged and showed no sign whatever of breaking down. This is attrib- 
uted to the fact that all of the pigments used in the paints are carefully 
selected for marine use and are again laboratory pre-tested before each 
batch of paint is run. Greens are particularly difficult colors. In their 
manufacture, to guard against discoloring in later use, a pure chromium 
oxide is used instead of chrome green. 
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New Deluxe Five-inch Yacht Binnacle 


T THE New York Motor Boat Show the Kelvin-White Company 

presented for the first time a new five-inch deluxe yacht binnacle, sim- 

ple in design and attractive in appearance. This binnacle has been sealed 

down in size from a large yacht binnacle so that owners of auxiliaries may 
now secure the finest in binnacle equipment. 

The compensating magnets are conveniently arranged so that they will 
produce the exact amount of compensation required. The deck fastenings 
are easily removable, facilitating removal or replacement on a minute's 
notice. This binnacle is available with heeling magnet or quadrantal globes. 


+ + + 


Spencer Borden Associated with Herreshoff 


HE Herreshoff Manufacturing Company has recently announced that 

Spencer Borden, of Fall River, Mass., has become associated with the 
company as a vice president. 

Mr. Borden, one of the most experienced and best known yachtsmen on 
the eastern seaboard, is a member of the New York and Eastern Yacht 
Clubs, and was one of the founders of the Royal Nassau Sailing Club, He 
owned and sailed one of the famous New York “Forties” for many years 
and later owned and raced the Twelve-Metre Sally Ann and was a member 
of the afterguard of the America’s Cup contender Weetamoe. 


+ + + 


New Type of Construction in Lawley-Mumford 
Featherweight Sloop 


CHARLES G. MacGREGOR has designed, and Lawley-Mumford 

Brothers (the recently-organized subsidiary of the George Lawley & 
Son Corporation) are building, a new 15-foot centerboard sloop which 
seems destined to make a name for herself in class racing. 

By adoption of the V-bottom type of design — the body plan shows 
straight lines at every station — Lawley-Mumford have been enabled to 
apply the radical type of construction which has been thoroughly tested in 
their well-known Boston Featherweight Pram Dinghies. 

Port and starboard topsides, and port and starboard sides of the bottom, 
are without any caulked seams whatever — each is one smooth, unbroken 
surface of triple (Tego bonded) planking. At stem, keel and chines, this 
triple planking is rabbeted in, being bedded in waterproof marine glue and 
solidly fastened with bronze screws. Due to the entire absence of ca 
seams, and to the fact that all joints are made to faying surfaces, this ¢00- 
struction gives exceptional tightness. 

Unusual rigidity is also given the hull by applying all side and bottom 
planking in these large units; and added stiffness is given by four light, 
but very strong, transverse bulkheads. 

With an over all length of 15’, this newcomer on the water has a beall 
of 5’. Draft, with board down, is 3’. The rig is the deservedly popular 
marconi type, with a hollow Sitka spruce spar whose truck is 20’ above the 
water line. Approximately 96 square feet of sail is carried. Constructio? 
throughout is of high quality; keel, chines and gunwales are of sé 
white oak, stem piece of mahogany; and all joints glued up and bron 
fastened. 
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YACHT SAILS 


DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS 
TO YOUR BOAT 


by MCCLELLAN 








ASSURES YOU OF THE BEST THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY 


Quequechan Egyptian Ducks available for ali small 
one design classes where quality is essential. 


Inquiries Solicited 
CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN 
32 LINDSEY STREET 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Yacht Sailmakers for the last 45 years 
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Richardson Elects Hatch 


RODERIC G. HATCH, for the past fifteen years Secretary of the Rich- 

ardson Boat Co., Inc., of North Tonawanda, N. Y., has recently been 
elected vice president and general manager, a position in which he will 
assume the duties of the late G. Reid Richardson. For the past eighteen 


years Mr. Hatch has been prominent in the Stewart Motor Company of 
Buffalo. 
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Evinrude Publishes Boat Builders’ List 


F VINRUDE MOTORS have recently published their ninth annual list 

of leading builders of boats suitable for outboard power. The listing in 
tabular form this year includes the names and addresses of 226 builders of 
all kinds of small boats. Copies may be procured free of charge from Evin- 
rude Motors, 2321 N. 27th St. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


+ + + 


The Gribble, a New Menace to Mooring Lines 


HI THERTO confining its destructive efforts to submerged timber, 

wharf pilings, lobster pots and wooden mooring buoys, the gribble has 
recently been found in untreated manila mooring lines. No literature on 
this pest — limoria lignorum, to the scientists — reveals any past record 
of damage to manila rope. But research chemists of the Plymouth Cordage 
Company have obtained conclusive evidence that the gribble can burrow 
into rope as well as wood, thus representing an additional hazard for 
yachtsmen. 

The Plymouth Cordage Company was conducting a series of tests in the 
course of developing a treatment for rope that would be effective against 
ship worms and other marine organisms when the onslaught of the gribble 
was discovered. 

These tests consisted of submerging manila ropes, some of which were 
treated with Plymouth’s Cop-Paint Treatment and some untreated, in 
sea water at a location where marine borers were known to be active. The 
treated ropes remained clean and sound, while the untreated ropes had been 
badly attacked and damaged by marine borers. The presence of the ship 
worm teredo navalis, or one of the other species of teredo, as a destructive 
agent was expected, but the advent of the gribble was a surprise. 

The gribble grows to a length of slightly under 44 inch. It has powerful 
jaws with which it easily burrows into wood or rope along the surface, 
using the excavated material for food. 

As is the case with the ship worm, only repe which is submerged con- 
tinuously for some time will be subject to damage by the gribble since this 
organism cannot live out of sea water. Thus mooring lines, which are sub- 
merged continuously, should be treated adequately to prevent infestation. 

The Plymouth Cordage Company reports that although this new menace 
to the yachtsman’s safety may, like the ship worm, damage untreated 
mooring lines, neither of these marine borers will attack a Plymouth Cop- 
Painted Mooring Line. 


+ + + 


Alden “Off Soundings” Yawls Prove Popular 


HE largest of the two stock boats which John G. Alden, of Boston, is 

offering this year, the 42-foot ‘“‘Off Soundings” yawls, are proving 
decidedly popular. Since the announcement of this 1938 stock auxiliary 
at the Motor Boat Show, in January, four of these craft, building at Casey’s 
Yard, Fairhaven, Mass., have been sold, and a fifth will be built in far- 
away Australia for Charles Vincent, of Sydney. 

The ‘‘Off Soundings” yawls are a development of the successful 1937 
model stock boat. They are 42’ over all, 28’ 5’’ long on the water, 10’ 6” 
beam and draw 5’ 5” of water. The sail area is 915 square feet. Real cruis- 
ing comfort for four people, combined with ease of handling, excellent speed 
under sail and peak performance under power have been achieved in this 
improved stock model. 

The owners of the new ‘‘Off Soundings” yawls are: W. Burritt Wake- 
man, Westport, Conn.; H. 8. Lewis, Beaver Falls, N. Y.; W. S. Finlay, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., and Northeast Harbor, Maine; and Frederick L. 
Ballard who will keep his craft in Casco Bay, Maine. 


+ + + 


McLean to Represent Sparkman & Stephens 


GPARKMAN & STEPHENS have recently announced the association of 

Mr. J. Bassett McLean as their representative for the state of Connec- 
ticut east of the Housatonic River. Mr. McLean who will make his head- 
quarters in New Haven is a member of the Middletown Yacht Club and 
the Off Soundings Club and owns the schooner T'ruelove IT. 
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14-FT. INTERNATIONAL 


DINGHY 


Designed by 
UFFA FOX 


Adopted as one design 
by 14-ft. International 
Dinghy Association. 


THE ARISTOCRAT 


OF 
SMALL BOATS 


Double planked 
Honduras mahogany 
hull. 
Complete halyard 
winch and center- 
board hoist equip- 
ment. 
Modern rig, using 
roller reefing 
boom, Genoa 
and spinnaker. 















Write for Booklet ‘Why Dinghies?" 


ENGLERT BOATS 


1437 Court Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 




















A 
Kelvin-White 


Beautiful 


NEW BINNACLE 


for 5’’ Compasses 


Domehead 
or 


Skylight 


Height 
O.A, 26” 


Teak or 
Mahogany 


Base 
10” square 


Built-in 
Magnets 





Write for descriptive folder 


KELVIN-WHITE CO.. 


90. STATE STREET, BOSTON 
38 WATER ST.,-NEW YORK 
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YACHTING ADVERTISERS 


H N 
HACKER & ASSOCIATES, JOHN L NARRAGANSETT{PRODUCTS CORP 
Ha.i-Scott Motor Car Co NATIONAL SUPPLY Co 
HAnpD & Sons Co., JOHN E 
HARVEY RADIO LABORATORIES INC 
HAZARD WIRE. RoPE Div 
HERRESHOFF- Mrc. Co 


ALDEN, JOHN G 

AMERICAN Brass Co 

AMERICAN Car & FouNDRY Co 

AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE Co., INC....... 
AMERICAN ENGINEERING Co 

ANCHORAGE INC., THE 

ANNAPOLIS YACHT YARD, INC 

ASHAWAY LINE & TwINE Mrec. Co........ 


Hooper & Sons, WM. E 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE Co 


OL_p Town CANOE Co........... 
Hype WInpLass Co. = 


Owens Yacut Co 


MOLE IOT NAAT IEE MBE NSE ER 


IDEAL WINDLASS Co 
INTERNATIONAL PAINT Co@., INC 


BAKELITE CorRP 

BALTIMORE COPPER PAINT Co.. 
BALTZER-JONESPORT Boat Co., INC. . 
BARBOUR-STOCKWELL Co 

BECKMAN Co., C. E J 
BENDIX MARINE Propucts Co., INC 
BenDIx Propuct Corp., (MARINE Div.)... 
BERMUDA TRADE Dev. BOARD 
BILLINGS-CHAPIN Co., THE.............. 
DLIVeN & CO... (ae We i as 


PACKARD Motor Car Co 

PAINE, FRANK C 

PALMER Bros. ENGINES, INC............. 
PARKMAN YACHTs, INC 

PEIRCE & KILBURN Corp... 

PENN YAN Boats INc.. ss > ee 
Petrir PAInt Co., INC: (25 oo Soe 10 
PHILIPPINE MAHOGANY Mers. IMpoRT Ass’N- 


JEFFERSON-TRAVIS RADIO Mra. Corp 
JENNINGS Co., H. H 

JOHN & ASSOCATES, WM. EDGAR 

JOHNSON, HUBERT 

JoHNSON & Co., INC., OLIVER. ........... 
JOHNSON Motors 


Beene ne ed in aes Dae 


BRENNIG’S Own, INC. 
Briccs & STRATTON CORP 
Bruns KIMBALL & Co 
Bupa Co., THE 





el RATSEY & LAPTHORN, INC 


INDICATIVE 


RicG & Co.,. Inc., LINTON. 66 et a 
of the trend to Yacurine 


Fyne: Kenan ood 


> ieee 


Caper. Cop SHIPBUILDING CORP 
CARLISLE & FincH Co., THE. ............ 
Casey Boat BuILpDING Co., INC 

CHAMPION SPARK PLuG Co 

CHAPELLE, H. I 


Inge B ARES 


SANDs & Son Co., A. B 
SANFORD, HARRY W. 

SCHNEIDER, F 

Scripps Motor Co 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. . oe 
SHUMAN, JR., INC., E. ARTHUR. 
SKANEATELES Boars, INC. . 
Smi1TH & Co., EDWARD 

Smi1TH, Ltp., H. A. & E 
SMITHDEAL, W. ss Sap } 

Snow & PETRELLI MKc. Co.. 
Socony-VaAacuuM OIL Co. . 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, INc.. 
STEARNS-McKay Mpc. Co............04 
SyYNCHRO-LOCK INC 


among marine advertisers 


is the large increase in 
CONKLIN Brass & Copper Co., INc., T. E. 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CoRP........ 
CousEns & PRATT, INC...... 

CK SS ee VE OEIC oss vGo wae eheke 
OU TORI T NEES, 5 TRG. ss oo ne os oe se uses 
CUMMINS ENGINE Co 


number of display adver- 
tisements in this issue, 
compared to last March, 


— over 20% 


—_- THOMPSON Bros., Boat Mfc. Co......... 
DOBSON, B. sO me 


ee Cate ny, TRIMINGHAM'S 
DONALDSON, INc., Boyp. 

DuUNPHY BOAT Mec. CORP.. 

DU PONT DE NEMourRS & Co., E. i. 











K UNITED Motors SERVICE 


UNIVERSAL Motor Co 
KELVIN & W. O. WHITE Co J. S. Morons Comes oo! ce 
KENYON INSTRUMENT Co 
KERMATH Merc. Co 
KIppE & Co., WALTER. . 
KOHLER Co 
KuHuts, H. B. FRED 


EASTMAN Kopak Co 
ELco WorkKS 


VALENTINE & Co 

VAN BUREN, RALPH 

VAN DYKE, EDGAR 

VAN RYPER 

VINYARD SHIP BUILDING Co..........+088 


ESSOMARINE LUBRICANTS (PENOLA INC.)... 
EVINRUDE Motors 


LarsEN, Louis J 
LAUGHLIN Co., THOs. . 


oe pee Ve en 


aa ONES I 3 


FENGER, FREDERIC A 
FERDINAND & Co., L. W.. 
FRIEZ & Sons, INC., JULIEN P.. 
FULLER, INC., 


GULF REFINING Co..............133, 3rd Cover 


LAWLEY & Son, Corp., ‘GEORGE. 
LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLAss Co 

LupERS MARINE ConstTR. Co 

Lux FIRE SYSTEMS 

TSC BS 2 ee Sc e os 


M 


MacGreEGor, CHARLES G 
MARINE UTILITIES INC 
MASTERSON & SCHLEGEL, INC 
MATHIS YACHT BUILDING Co 
MATTHEWS Co., THE 
MCCLELLAN, CHAs. P 
MILLIKEN MACHINE Co 
Murpnuy & NYE 


WARNER, WINTHROP L 


WESTCOTT, SLADE & BALCoM Co.......++: 


WESTERN ELECTRIC Co.. 
WHEELER SHIPYARD, INC. . 


WILCcox, CRITTENDEN & Co., INc.. ——— 


WI son, INc., PRESCOTT 


WricHt-BuILt Boat Co...) 5 ee a 


YACHT BROKERS 
Yacut SALES & SERVICE, INC 
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